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Members of Los Angeles Police Revolver Club. 





the Los Angeles Police Team went home and won the 
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ey i =, yg ey a NATED After mopping up at Toledo and Camp Perry last fall 
Winans Trophy. They won it with the record score of 837 x 
1000, beating the old record by 22 points. 
The individual records were as follows: 
E. W. Wheeler---_---- 212 
a eee 210 
J. J. Engbrecht_-__-_-- 209 
VE. of EPR RS . S$ . Gi Wee 206 
een ee 
The conditions are, 4-man team, 25 shots per man at 50 


yards, 5 shot strings in 15 seconds. Yes, they used Peters 
-38 S & W Special. The choice of these experts in selecting 
Peters is proof of our slogan “Ammunition you can shoot 
with Confidence.” Their individual and team records for 
the past several years with Peters have instilled the con 
fidence that makes possible their extremely high class scores. 


Peters .38 S & W Special, like Peters Tackhole, is verified 
by “Sparkography,” that amazingly accurate method by 
which Peters constantly checks all its ammunition. 


The Peters 
Cartridge Company 


New York KINGS MILLS, OHIO San Francisco 








AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 








Official Rifle and Pistol Targets Are “Lithographed” 
INFERIOR PRINTED TARGETS WILL HANDICAP 


YOUR SCORES. 


DON’T USE THEM! 


BUY GOOD 


TARGETS THRU US OR A DISTRIBUTOR 


SEE PAGE FOUR N. 


MODEL 54 WINCHESTER N. R. A. TYPE 
CALIBER .270 AND .30-06 


With N. R. A. Type stock, 24-inch round barrel, Lyman 
48 Receiver Sight. Weight 7% to 8 pounds 


SAVAGE MODEL 1919 BOLT-ACTION RIFLE 


With 25-inch barrel, Aperture Rear Sight and Marine 
Corps Type Front Sight $18.5) 


MODEL 52 WINCHESTER, SPEED LOCK AND 
NEW STOCK 


1929 Model with new action and Semi-Beaver Tail Fore- 
End stock. Telescope blocks in place on barrel 


EXTRA QUALITY CARRYING CASES 
For all types of .22 and .30 Bolt Action Rifles. (Specify 
make and caliber) 


PERFECTION 
REAR SIGHT 


K-2 Micrometer for 
all Krag Rifles $5.50 
Can be easily fitted 
without drilling 
Screw-driver packed 
with each sight. 


For Enfield or Remington, each................ 
For Springfield .30-06 Rifles, each 


Pacific Reloading Tool with High Speed Tool Steel 
resizing die, with seating Die $20 
Pacific Tool, with Carbon Steel Dies, with seating die 


18.50 





LYMAN FRONT-SIGHT RAMP 
(As Illustrated) 


om 


For Krag, Russian and —— WE Gisines un caaes 
.30 Cleaning Patches, per 1,000. haere 

.22 Cleaning Patches, per 1,000. . 

Fiendoil, 2-oz. cans or bottles, each. . 

Gun Oil Powder Solvent, per can 

.22, .30, .38, .45 Shot Hole Gauges, each 

Belding & Mull One Piece Cleaning Rods..... 

Belding & Mull Three Piece Rods 

Parker .22 Ball Bearing Rods, for Rifle 

Parker .30 Ball Bearing Rods, for Rifle.............. ; 
Parker .22, .38 Ball Bearing Pistol Rods 

Parker .45 Ball Bearing Pistol Rod............... 


R. A. JUNIOR NEWS FOR METAL KITS 


CROFT SHOOTING COATS 
Made from fine grade of Government Olive Drab Duck 
and correctly padded with fine sheepskin at shoulder 
and elbows + of ae 





EXTRA QUALITY SHEEPSKIN PADS 


The best quality sheepskin obtainable. Set of two arm 
pads and one shoulder pad all ready for sewing to your 


shooting coat. Per set..... $1.50 





NEW BAUSCH & LOMB PRISMATIC SPOTTING 
TELESCOPE, N. R. A. MODEL 

The B. & L. Spotting Scope, baked enamel finish in 
olive drab, length 13 inches, weight 2 pounds-6 ounces, 
threaded metal protecting caps on both ends, 2-inch 
objective lens, with any of the following eye-pieces: 

12.8X;_19.5X; 

Extra Eye Piece (Any power listed) 

Leather Carrying Case with shoulder strap and lens 
holders 

New B. & L. ‘Collapsible TRIPOD with baked enamel, 
olive drab finish 


MARBLE’S EQUIPMENT 


Nitro-Solvent Oil, a combined powder solvent and oil. 
A guaranteed rust preventive. In handy 3-ounce and 
6-ounce tins. 3 ounces.... $ .30 6 ounces.... 


Anti-Rust Ropes, to seni your barrel in a well oiled 
condition. Each ..... ; .60 


Field Cleaners for all bagsinsih of .22- and .30-caliber rifles. 
(Specify) i? 


$ .60 





TRIGGER TEST WEIGHTS 


3-pound Rifle Trigger Weight.............. 
4%4-pound Pistol Trigger Weight 





HOPPE’S CLEANING KIT 


Kit consisting of oil, nitro-solvent No. 9, etc. 





PACIFIC SHOOTER’S KIT 
Kit consists of oil, solvent, lubricant, etc. 


STAZON KIT 
Chloroil Solvent, Rustoff, Gun Oil, Preservative, etc. 





$1.00 





BULL’S-EYE PISTOL 


The most accurate and inex- 
pensive toy pistol ever manu- 
factured. Derives its motive 
power through a rubber band. 
Used by Expert Pistol and Re- 
volver shooters. Box contains 
toy birds, bag of No. 6 chilled 
shot, rubber bands, and facili- 
ties for making small targets. 
Complete with extra pound 
chilled shot (special offer) $2.70 





The New N. R. A. Service Company Catalogue Is Now Ready For Distribution—Write For Your Copy Now. 


N.R.A. Service Company, Inc. 


816 BARR BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





What the 


Burnside Laboratory 
Means to the Shooter 











The removal of the du Pont ballistic laboratory from the 
Brandywine to a location adjoining the powder manufactur- 
ing plant at Carney’s Point, New Jersey, will definitely prove 
of benefit to the shooter. 


The laboratory, recently renamed Burnside Laboratory, is 
constantly working towards the development of new and 
better powders. As a result of the relocation of the labora- 
tory, the management and technical staff of the manufac- 
turing plant can keep in close touch with all experimental 
work, so that, when the preliminary work is completed and 
the new powder is being produced on a semi-works scale, 
under the supervision of the laboratory, the plant personnel 
can become thoroughly familiar with all stages of the process. 
As a result, when new powders are placed in actual produc- 
tion there will be no unnecessary delay in placing them in 
the hands of the public. Furthermore, the laboratory can 
keep in close contact with the plant when the latter goes 
into production. 


The finished powder is first tested in the plant laboratory 
and then submitted to Burnside Laboratory for final approval. 
Should any results be obtained whereby the two laboratories 
disagree, retesting routine is expedited and test methods 
completely standardized. In assignment of lots of powder 
to suit the special conditions under which the powder is to 
be used, the ballistic laboratory and the producing plant can 
cooperate to secure, in the highest degree, the best powder 
for the purpose. 


In the manufacture, testing and use of powder there is but 
one degree of care which is of any value and that is:.. . 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE. 
. & 


E. i. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY. Ine. 


Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 
Smokeless Shotgqun Powders 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF REG. U.S. Pat. OFF 


For information on Target-Shooting, write to National Rifle Association, Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 


on Trapshooting, to Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, Ohio, and on Skeet, 
to National Skeet Association, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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2 MORE GOOD REASONS 


for POPULARITY on the range! 





Here inside the ‘“‘ten rings’’ of two remarkable targets is the 
story of U.S. accuracy, U.S. uniformity, U.S. dependability 
written by the ammunition itself. And where ammunition 
is concerned, targets speak more eloquently than words. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York 


@ Above: 100x100. Target shot at 20 yards with pistol 
by William C. Schwab, Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Club, 
New York City ... December 30, 1931 . . . using U.S. .22 
N.R.A’s. Note remarkably well balanced groupings with 
all ten shots well in. 


@Left: 100x100. Target with 24’ ‘‘ten ring’? made with 
revolver at 25 yards by George H. Keyes at the Annual 
Shoot of the Eastern Massachusetts Rifle League, Brain- 
tree Range, November 1, 1931... using U. S. .38 S& W 


Special cartridges. 


AMMUNITION 
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NEW 


KLEANBORE 


DEVELOPMENTS & 


INCE Kleanbore .22’s startled the rifle-shooting public, and 

brought about a revolution in ammunition manufacture, Rem- 
ington has continued to make improvements that have strength- 
ened its position of commanding leadership. 


NOLINIWIE 


Hi-Speed .22’s were the next innovation which Remington was 
the first to introduce. With them came Silvadry bullets. This 
year Silvadry will be found in Kleanbore regular .22 cartridges 
as well as Hi-Speed. 


Silvadry bullets are only recommended as the best dry bullets 
obtainable. No dry bullet is as accurate as a lubricated bullet. 
Dry bullets wear down the rifling in the barrel more quickly. But 
for those who care most about cleanliness and convenience in 
handling, Silvadry offers the best there is. 





This year we announce another improvement almost as important 
as Kleanbore itself. It’s a patented non-mercuric primer in all 
Kleanbore rim fire cartridges. These primers will not deteriorate 
under high temperatures and excessive humidity. They are tested 
to withstand a temperature of 120 degrees with 85 per cent relative 
humidity continuously for months. Kleanbore non-mercuric is 
the only non-corrosive cartridge on the market which can meet 
this test. 


Kleanbore non-mercuric cartridges not only eliminate misfires 
and hang-fires due to deterioration, but give snappy ignition and 
even greater accuracy than the old Kleanbore, which demonstrated 
an accuracy superior to all other cartridges. 


NOLIN I MSMLIA 


On a government purchase of millions of rounds the average 
group diameter of targets made from machine rest at 100 yards 
was 114 inches. Write for a descriptive circular. Address: Rem- SN | aap 
ington Ammunition Works, 830 Arctic Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 











CLE cx 





Go to your dealer and ask him to show you The ai 
Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife ©1932 R. A. Co. 





Remington .22 Long Ritle Palma and Kleanbore car- 
tridges hold practically every small-bore shooting record. 
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EDIT ORIA L 





AST month the nation embarked on an 
elaborate celebration of the bicenten- 
nial of the birth of its most illustrious 
founder, George Washington. The very 
fact that George Washington is considered 
the most illustrious of the founders of the 
Republic is significant. It is significant of 
a basic theory upon which the Republic 
was founded, a theory which is all too fre- 
quently lost sight of in these days of gov- 
ernment by bureaucracy. There were other 
truly great men in the American Colonies 
at the time of the Revolution—statesmen 
of international caliber, financiers of the 
highest type, students of political economy 
not often equaled by the public men of to- 
day. They all performed yeoman service 
in the organization of the infant Republic, 
but they all recognized, as we recognize 
today, the supreme importance of George 
Washington. 

Why? 

Because it was George Washington who 
undertook and carried to a successful con- 
clusion the unification of the national de- 
fense of the individual states. This situa- 
tion was significant of just one fact, the 
fact that the primary reason for the forma- 
tion of a central national government was 
the necessity of a cohesive, adequate, con- 
tinuing plan of national defense. 

The making of treaties with foreign 
powers was of course one of the major 
jobs of the Federal Government under the 
original conception of the Constitution, 
but the making of treaties with foreign 
powers is in its essence nothing but the 
provision, through diplomatic means, of 
the best possible defensive program. 

The collection of revenue by the Federal 
Government through a Federal Treasury 
Department was also a part of the original 
conception of the Republic. But the col- 
lection of Federal revenues as envisioned 
by the compatriots of George Washington 
was a relatively simple matter, limited prin- 
cipally to the needs of national defense, 
plus the salaries of the President, the mem- 
bers of the Senate and Congress, and the 
small group of Federal employees who 
were required to conduct the affairs of the 
State Department, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Treasury 
Department. 

It was many years before a certain type 
of politician was able to persuade the 
American people that the atmosphere of 
the capital city at Washington created 
super-men who knew a great deal more 


about the problems and needs of individual 
communities than the communities knew 
themselves. The growth of Government 
Departments, and the multiplication of 
Government bureaus and commissions, has 
been a result of this misconception. 

The net result is that today the average 
American is told he should view with alarm 
the fact that the Federal appropriations 
for national defense amount to almost 
16.9% of the total Federal budget, the 
inference being that he should view with 
complacency the fact that an immensely 
larger proportion of the Federal budget is 
being expended on enterprises which the 
Federal Government was not organized to 
undertake. 

So we find the anomalous situation of 
those very departments, the need of which 
were, primary reasons for the adoption of 
the Constitution, being kicked about as 
political footballs; while other depart- 
ments, which were not even contemplated 
in the original program of the Republic, 
absorb by far the major portion of the 
Federal taxes. 

No sane person questions the wisdom of 
economy in our national defense program. 
Economy should, of course, be put in ef- 
fect in all departments but we should not 
condone the breaking down of national de- 
fense under the guise of economy. 

Led by a politician who has no National 
Guard Unit, no C. M. T. C. Camp, no R. 
O. T. C. Unit, nor any National Rifle Asso- 
ciation Civilian Rifle Club in his district, 
a bitter fight has been waged on Capitol 
Hill to reduce the Army, curtail the R. O. 
T. C. and the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
eliminate the C. M. T. C. and eliminate the 
National Rifle Matches. The gross savings 
so effected would be less than the Post 
Office Department deficit attributable to 
the handling of reprints of the Congres- 
sional Record mailed by Congressmen to 
the folks back home, containing beautiful 
speeches for local consumption which were 
never delivered on the floor of the House 
at all. 

It is time that the people of the United 
States awoke to a realization of how far 
we have drifted from the conception of a 
Federal Government as viewed by Wash- 
ington. 

Balance the Budget, but stop making a 
political football out of the Army and the 
Navy and their essential auxiliaries, the 
National Matches and the Civilian Rifle 
Clubs. 
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N. R. A. Directors Hold Sixty-first 
Annual Meeting 


HE Sixty-First Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors 
Te the National Rifle Association was held in the Italian 

Garden of the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, on Friday, 
January 29. The effects of the prevailing depression were some- 
what in evidence in reduced attendance of Directors. National 
Rifle Association Directors do not receive any reimbursement 
for their services or expenses. Even so, however, twenty-eight 
members of the Board responded when the roll was called by the 
Secretary. General Crowell, completing his second term as Presi- 
dent of the Association, occupied the Chair. 

Under the By-Laws, the 
first order of business at 
the Board of Directors 
Meeting is the filling of any 
vacancies which may exist 
on the Board. Accordingly, 
the name of Commander F. 
C. Sherman, United States 
Navy, was proposed in 
nomination to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the fact 
that Commander H. A. 
Flanigan, of the Navy, had 
been ordered to sea duty. 
Commander Sherman was 
thereupon unanimously 
elected to the Board. 

The matter of electing 
officers for the ensuing year 
then came up for consid- 
eration. Under the By- 
Laws of the Association a 
President may serve not 
more than two consecutive 
terms. It was therefore 
necessary to elect a succes- 
sor to General Crowell. 
When the elections had 
been completed, the list of 
officers for 1932 was con- 
stituted as follows: 


President, Brigadier General G. A. Fraser 

Executive Vice-President, Brigadier General M. A. Reckord 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. C. B. Lister 

First Vice-President, Major General F. C. Ainsworth 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Karl T. Frederick 

Third Vice-President, Mr. Gustavus D. Pope 


Honorary Presidents: 


Lieutenant Colonel F. M. Waterbury 
Lieutenant Colonel L. M. Rumsey 
Honorable Benedict Crowell 





Photo by Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL BENEDICT CROWELL, RETIRING PRESIDENT, PASSES 
GAVEL TO THE NEW PRESIDENT, GENERAL G. A. FRASER 


Additional members of 
the Executive Committee: 
Commander F. C. 
Sherman 
Major S. M. Harring- 
ton 
Lieutenant Colonel J. 
M. Coward 
Major L. W. T. Wal- 
ler, Jr. 
Major F. W. Parker, 
Jr. 
Colonel A. J. Macnab 
Colonel Frank J. 
Schneller 
Colonel R. F. Gadd 
Colonel Basil Middle- 
ton 
Mr. Thurman Randle 
The report of the Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Briga- 
dier General M. A. Reck- 
ord, as made to the Board 
indicated that the Associa- 
tion had enjoyed a more 
satisfactory year than 
might have been expected 
under the circumstances. 
Approximately $15,000 had 
been expended during the 
year in activities of general 


cf 











Phow vy Harris & Ewing 

BRIGADIER GENERAL M. A. RECKORD, 

RE-ELECTED EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESI- 
DENT 


benefit to the shooting game but not essen- 
tial to the continued operation of the Asso- 
ciation. These funds had been used for an 
increased effort in the direction of qualify- 
ing police officers as finished marksmen and 
in securing a better understanding on the 
part of poiice officers as to the problems 
of civilian pistol and rifle shooters. Some 
of the funds had been spent for direct 
assistance in the direction of medals and 
other prizes for newly organized state and 
regional shoots which were in need of such 
assistance. Some of the funds had been 
expended for special work in the develop- 
ment of Junior rifle shooting activities, and 
some had been expended for the necessary 
travel and other expenses incident to com- 
batting antifirearms legislation. In other 
words, the effort had been consciously 
made during the year to assist the shooters 
of the country, both directly and indirectly, 
to the full extent of the available income 
of the Association. In addition several 
thousand dollars were expended in sending 
a Small-Bore Team to England. In spite 
of these expenditures, which could if neces- 
sary be eliminated or gradually curtailed, 
it has been possible for the Association 
to improve its office equipment to obtain 
greater efficiency, so that the actual net 
worth of the organization was increased by 
about $14,000 during 1931. 

General Reckord detailed the work 
which was being done in New York State 
in an effort to have the Uniform Firearms 
Law substituted for the Sullivan Law. He 
explained to the Directors that while most 
of the actual work was being done in New 
York State by members of the Association 
resident there, and particularly by Vice- 
President Karl T. Frederick, the expenses 
for additional office help for Mr. Frederick 
and for the preparation and mailing of 


various circulars, news releases, etc., 
from other sources in New York State 
were practically all paid by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. He also 
stated that after many conferences 
upon firearms legislation to be pre- 
sented to Congress, the District Com- 
missioners, the police officials, the 
Board of Trade and this Association 
had reached an agreement and were 
in accord upon the legislation pre- 
sented. This being the case, it is be- 
lieved by General Reckord that this 
legislation applicable to the District 
of Columbia will be enacted into law 
at the present session of Congress. 
General Reckord also informed the 
Board of Directors of the efforts of the 
Congressional Subcommittee having 
in charge the Army Appropriation Bill 
to reduce far below budget estimates 
practically all items in the Bill. He 
explained that while the National Rifle 
Association was of course particularly 
interested in the appropriations for as- 
sistance to civilian clubs and for the Na- 
tional Matches, it had been deemed advis- 
able to pool the activities of the National 
Rifle Association with those of the Officers 
Reserve Corps, the National Guard and 
similar organizations, in waging a fight 
along the entire front to prevent the reduc- 
tion in the Regular Army which had been 
contemplated, the reduction in the Na- 
tional Guard, and the elimination of the 
Officers Reserve Corps, the R. O. T. C. and 
C. M. T. C. summer training camps, as well 
as the elimination of the National Matches. 
Following the report of the Executive 
Vice-President, the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. C. B. Lister, made his report. Having 
first attended a Directors’ meeting of the 
Association as an employee at the meeting 
which concluded the 1921 business year, 
Mr. Lister recalled certain figures which 
were contained in the Secretary’s report 
for 1921, comparing them with the figures 
for the year 1931. Highlights of these com- 
parisons were: 
Annual Memberships: 


1921 .. 7,783 
E930 .. 32,281 
1931 34,845 
Life Memberships: 
__. SRS Ra eee 756 
1930 .. 2,540 
eee aE 
Endowment Memberships: 
a : 51 
1931 Sy 64 
Affiliated Clubs: 
Uo. re ; an 721 
1930 1,764 & 86 colleges 
1931 1,958 & 97 colleges 


Mr. Lister also recalled that the circula- 
tion of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN maga- 
zine in 1921 was somewhat less than 5,000 
per issue, comparing with a circulation of 


almost 50,000 copies per issue at the pres- 
ent time. He indicated that in spite of the 
large percentage of expansion both in mem- 
berships and in the general program of the 
Association, the personnel employed in the 
Headquarters Office at this time is only 
about twice the personnel which was em- 
ployed in 1921. 

Commenting on the N. R. A. Programs, 
with particular reference to the postal com- 
petitions, Mr. Lister indicated an encour- 
aging growth as shown by an increase in 
outdoor postal match entries from 1,696 
individual entries in 1930 to 2,301 in 1931, 
with an increase in team entries from 148 
in 1930 to 222 in 1931. He mentioned the 
change this winter in the method of con- 
ducting the Gallery Interclub Champion- 
ships, and told the Directors that as a re- 
sult of the change in method the number 
of clubs represented in the Gallery Cham- 
pionships had increased from a total of 78 
during the 1930-31 season to a total of 213 
in the 1931-32 season. He mentioned the 
added precautions which are now taken by 
the Association in supervising postal com- 
petitions, and stated that a considerable 
amount of money had been spent for the 
travel expenses of special investigators to 
check up on unusually high scores. He re- 
ported that a few competitors had been 
disqualified as a result of this investigation, 
but that the performance of practically an 
equal number of competitors had been 
thoroughly substantiated. He indicated 
that the number of state and regional com- 
petitions, both indoor and outdoor, was 
steadily increasing. 

With reference to the activities of the 
Junior Division, Mr. Lister’s report made 
an interesting comparison between the six 
years during which the Winchester Junior 
Rifle Corps was operated by the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company and the six 
years during which the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation had conducted the Junior Program 
under the name of the N. R. A. Junior Rifle 
Corps and the Junior Division of the N. R. 
A. His report showed that a total of 85,912 
qualifications had been issued by the Win- 
chester Junior Rifle Corps during six years, 
while this total had been increased to 
156,445 qualifications under the adminis- 
tration of the National Rifle Association. 

The net cost of the Junior Division ac- 
tivities during this six year period had 
totalled approximately $16,000. Almost 
half of this cost was involved in the first 
year’s operations. The cost of the Associa- 
tion had been diminished each year, and 
for the past two years the Junior Division 
had been operating on a practically self- 
supporting basis. The report showed that 
there are at the present time 800 Junior 
Rifle Clubs holding N. R. A. charters, as 
compared with 747 Junior Clubs in 1930. 

Mr. Lister called the attention of the 
Directors to the fact that the Junior Divi- 
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sion was already showing very practical 
results, as the present holder of the inter- 
national record over the Dewar course 
established that record while still a member 
of the Junior Division, three members of 
the 1931 Dewar Team were either mem- 
bers or graduates of the Junior Division 
Program, and four members of the 1931 
International Bisley Small-Bore Team 
were also either members or graduates of 
the Junior Program. 

In commenting upon the progress of 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN magazine, Mr. 
Lister indicated that this was one of the 
very few, if not the only magazine, in the 
outdoor field which showed an increase in 
circulation during 1931. It was also the 
the only magazine in the outdoor field in 
which the number of pages was increased 
instead of decreased. Starting the year 
1931 with 48 pages, THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN went into the year 1932 with 60 
pages. He also called the attention of the 
Board to the fact that the January issue of 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN Carried more 
advertising than any other magazine in the 
outdoor field, with the single exception of 
a magazine sold entirely through news- 
stands and sporting goods dealers at a price 
of five cents. He indicated that the con- 
tinued support of the shooters for THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, with the naturally 
resultant increase in advertising, would be 
automatically reflected in a continually 
enlarged and improved publication, as 
there is no more desire to make money 
out of the publication of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN than out of any of the other 
activities of the Association. 

The “Dope Bag” section of THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN is now handling between 
300 and 400 letters of inquiry per week in 
regard to various items of shooting equip- 
ment, reloading, gunsmithing, etc., Mr. 
Lister said. 

Newspaper publicity increased mate- 
rially in 1931 over 1930, while the expense 
to the Association for publicity decreased 
15 per cent. Both results were achieved, 
Mr. Lister said, because of the addition to 
the Headquarters Staff of a newspaper man 
familiar with newspaper methods. Regu- 
lar news releases are now being sent to 
nearly 3,000 papers every two weeks, with 
hundreds of additional special releases to 
local papers concerning the activities of 
local shooters or local clubs being con- 
tinually dispatched from Washington. The 
interest and cooperation of various maga- 
zines in the outdoor and military fields is 
also very helpful and is very much appre- 
ciated. 

The activities of the Police Division 
have covered most of the eastern half of 
the United States, with personal visits and 
with personal talks: by a headquarters rep- 
resentative of state police conventions and 
at the convention of the International 
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Association of Police Chiefs. The 
rest of the country has been contacted 
as thoroughly as possible by mail, and 
many requests have been received for 
the attendance of our Police Division 
representative at other state conven- 
tions. 

A copy of the certified public ac- 
countant’s audit covering the accounts 
of the Association and of its subsid- 
iary, the N. R. A. Service Company, 
was furnished each of the Directors, 
to serve in lieu of any further report 
of the Treasurer’s activities beyond 
the general comment which accom- 
panied the various operations covered 
in the Secretary’s report. 

The Secretary’s report concluded 
with the following recommendations: 

“Considerable steps have been made 
in the direction of securing closer co- 
operation and better understanding 
between the National Office and state 
associations and local clubs. There 
still exists quite a gap, however, in 
most clubs between the individual club 
member and National Headquarters of the 
Association. The problem of closing this 
gap is receiving serious consideration, and 
such additional steps as may seem possible 
should be undertaken during the coming 
year. 

“In this connection it would appear that 
some provision for the election to the 
Board of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of properly qualified nominees of 
the various active state rifle associations 
should be made. Not only the by-laws, 
but the state laws under which the Na- 
tional Rifle Association is incorporated, 
require that Directors be elected by mem- 
bers of the Association. The plan in effect 
some years ago of having representatives 
of the various state associations automati- 
cally placed on the Board of Directors is 
accordingly out of the question. There 
seems to be no good reason, however, why 
the various state associations cannot at 
their annual meeting or at some special 
meeting nominate by ballot some one of 
the state association officials who can then 
be voted upon by the members of the asso- 
ciation at their annual meeting. 

“The practice of holding the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Directors in 
Washington is desirable from many angles, 
particularly when important legislation is 
being considered by Congress. However, 
a sincere effort having been made to elect 
to the Board of Directors representatives 
from all sections of the United States, it 
is obvious that the holding of all meetings 
in Washington entails considerable hard- 
ship on the far western Directors. It is 
recommended that provision be made for 
the holding of the Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Directors at least occasionally 
at such points in the middle west as will 
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make it possible for a maximum number 
of Directors from all parts of the country 
to be in attendance. 

“There are many suggestions for the 
opening of a west coast branch office, to 
expedite the shipment of supplies and the 
handling of postal match targets. There 
is no question as to the wisdom of such a 
step from the administrative standpoint. 
A west coast branch would, however, entail 
considerable additional overhead expense 
for a period of a year or more, until in- 
creased business from that area would off- 
set the increased expense. It is recom- 
mended that such a west coast branch office 
be provided as soon as the financial con- 
dition of the Association may warrant.” 

Following the report of the Secretary, 
Major J. K. Boles, who had been sent to 
Poland as the special representative of the 
National Rifle Association of America at 
the annual meeting of the International 
Shooting Union, reported on the favorable 
reception which had been accorded at the 
meeting in Poland to the American sug- 
gestion that the International Matches 
should in the future place more stress upon 
service rifle and .22-caliber rifle competi- 
tion and less emphasis upon the so-called 
free-rifle matches. Major Boles advised 
the Directors that a special meeting of the 
International Shooting Union would be 
held in Paris, probably in March of 1932, 
for the purpose of taking some action on 
these recommendations. 

Colonel J. M. Coward, the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship and Executive 
Officer of the National Board for Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice, in response to a re- 
quest from the Chair for a few remarks, 
spoke briefly on the operation of his com- 
bined offices during 1931. A highlight of 
his summary was the fact that about 4,000 

(Continued on page 31) 








Bisley Small-bore Team Tryouts 


will be sent to Bisley during 1932. While every effort will be made to again finance a Bisley Team, frankly, the project is 
such an expensive undertaking that it would be unsound business for the Association to assume the entire expense, amounting | 
to approximately $11,000. Last year the expense to the N. R. A. was over $6,000, the remainder being taken care of by the | 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, but for the present at least, the usual International Team financial 
assistance of the National Board is an uncertainty. Moreover, the total contributed by small-bore shooters to the success 
of last year’s team was negligible; therefore, a material increase in the amount previously raised must necessarily be realized 
if a team is to be sponsored this year. For all of these reasons, we have decided to publish in this issue conditions governing 
selection of the Second American Small-Bore Bisley Team, to frankly explain the uncertain financial situation that exists, 
and finally to announce that decision as to whether or not the team will sail, as per schedule, rests entirely with the 


| Norte: Publication of these conditions should not be taken as assurance that a United States .22-Caliber International Team | 
American shooters. 


Open to: Membership on the team is open to any member of the National Rifle Association or affiliated clubs, regardless of age or sex. 
Shooting ability, competition experience, and ability to cooperate as a team member, are the only considerations. 


Eligibility: In order to be eligible for consideration, competitors must have participated during the preceding twelve months in one 
or more shoulder-to-shoulder .22-caliber matches of county, state or regional character, sanctioned by the National Rifle Association. 
Scores made in both indoor and outdoor county, state and regional events, as well as scores made in the N. R. A. postal competitions, 
will be given their proper weight by the committee. In addition, the committee will consider scores fired in various tryouts sanctioned by 
the Association, and the known ability of competitors as indicated in shoulder-to-shoulder and international competitions of the past. 


When Fired: The International Match will be fired over the Great Britain National Match Range at Bisley, England, on July 8, 
beginning at 10 in the morning. Tryouts will be held any time during the period April 1st to May 21, provided that all tryout reports 
must be in the hands of the N. R. A. not later than May 28. 


Course of Fire: Twice over the Dewar Course. (The Dewar Course consists of 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 shots at 100 yards.) Once 
started a competitor must shoot the entire course on the same day. 


Rifle and Sights: Any .22-caliber rim-fire, metallic sights. 
Position: Prone. 
Targets: Official N. R. A. 50-yard and 100-yard. 


Time Limit: One minute per shot. 


Entrance Fee: An entrance fee of $1 will be charged each competitor, 25c of which will be retained by the tryout management and 
75c of which will be forwarded, together with the report of the tryout, as a contribution to the International Team Fund. 


Sanction of Tryouts: Tryouts will be sanctioned to be held by any civilian rifle club, including college and school clubs, league or state 
rifle association affiliated with the N. R. A., and by any company, battalion, regiment, or similar organization of the Regular Army, the 
Marine Corps, the Navy, or the National Guard, provided that in the case of tryouts held by separate units, such as civilian rifle clubs or 
companies of the Regular Army, etc., it is required that competitors or responsible officers from other organizations be present to take 
part in the competition or to assist in its proper supervision. In the case of tryouts held by leagues, state rifle associations, battalions, 
regiments and similar organizations, composed of a number of units, this requirement will of course be automatically complied with. 

Applications for the holding of tryouts must be made in writing so as to reach the National Rifle Association not later than ten days 
prior to the date on which it is desired to hold the tryout. Such application must specify the date, or dates, on which the tryout, 
or tryouts, will be held, indicate the range facilities available at 50 and 100 yards, state the organization, or organizations, which will 
be invited to participate, and give the name of the executive officer who will be in charge of the competition. 

The N. R. A. will acknowledge all requests for sanction of such tryouts, and, when approved, will furnish a skeleton form for the 
convenience of the executive officer in making his official report to the Bisley Committee. 


Reports: Immediately following conclusion of each competition, a complete report to be made on the form referred to above will be 
mailed by first-class mail, addressed to the Bisley Small-Bore Committee, care National Rifle Association, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Any report to be considered must be in the hands of the committee in Washington by the close of business at noon, Saturday, May 28. 


Scoring of Targets: All targets at each tryout point will be scored by some one individual, not a competitor, designated by the executive 
officer as official scorer. This scoring will be done with official .22-caliber plug gauges, and each score will be plainly posted on a 
bulletin board easily accessible to all competitors. 

All scores will be so posted before the range is officially closed. 

Any targets on which the scoring is protested by the competitor will be plainly marked with the competitor’s name and home 
address, and with the words “score protested.” Such targets will be forwarded together with the report above mentioned. 


Selection of the Team: The American Team will be selected at National Headquarters on June 1st by a committee to be appointed 
by the Executive Committee of the National Rifle Association. At least one man will be selected from each of the nine Corps Areas, 
provided that in the case any Corps Area fails to develop a representative who is able to make the trip, or if the high competitor is 
obviously not of International Team caliber, then the representative from that area will be assigned to the country at large. 

At least half of the team members will be shooters who have not represented the United States on the Bisley Range. 


The team officers will be selected by the Executive Committee of the N. R. A. from the country at large. 


Financing the Team: Expenses of the Bisley Team will be defrayed from a special International Small-Bore Rifle Team Fund, which 
has been established by the National Rifle Association. Contributions to this fund may be made by individuals or clubs and should be 
forwarded immediately to the Secretary, N. R. A., Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Military Semi-automatic Rifle 


nance Department has_ exhibited 

semiautomatic rifles at Camp Perry, 
and last year, as Ordnance representative 
at the National Matches, I encountered a 
tremendous amount of curiosity regard- 
ing these semiautomatic rifles. 

Some of the questions asked were: 

How soon will such a rifle be adopted? 

Will it be used in the matches? 

If I buy a Springfield now, will I be 
able to use it or will the automatic rifle 
come in and make the Springfield obsolete 
in a year or two? 

Will the new rifle be as accurate as the 
Springfield? 

Does it shoot only one shot at a time or 
does it shoot like a machine gun as long as 
you hold the trigger back? 

These are just a few samples of the 
questions that I encountered on this gun, 
and I believe therefore that the interest in 
this subject is sufficiently great to make 
it desirable to try to give to the members 
of the N. R. A. information which will, 
for the time at least, answer these ques- 
tions. 

In the first place, what is a semiauto- 
matic rifle? Answer: It is a rifle in which 
part of the power of the explosion is util- 
ized to take out the empty cartridge shell 
and reload the rifle. When the shooter 
fires an ordinary magazine rifle he has 
to open the breech and take out the 


j NOR five or six years now the Ord- 





By MAJ. JULIAN S. HATCHER 


Epitor’s Note: From time to 
time our readers have written in 
asking why we did not publish 
something on the semi-automatic 
rifles that were being tested by the 
Government. The Government, 
however, had asked that nothing be 
published until such time as they 
were ready to release the informa- 
tion. That time has now arrived, 
and we give herewith the authentic 
story of the semi-automatic rifle 
right up to the latest developments. 
Major Hatcher, who writes the 
story, is not only a regular Ordnance 
officer, but also has been closely as- 
sociated with the development of 
| the semi-automatic rifle in this 
| country 


empty cartridge, and then he has to shove 
the bolt forward again, pushing in the 
new cartridge, and then he must turn 
down the bolt and lock it. After firing a 
shot all these things must be done before 
another shot can be fired. 

In the self-loading rifle (or semiauto- 
matic as it is called in military parlance) 
all these operations are performed auto- 
matically by the rifle itself. As soon as 
the trigger is pressed the rifle fires, the 
bolt opens and ejects the empty shell, 
and then the bolt closes, pushing the new 


shell in at the same time. This leaves 
the gun loaded and cocked. The shooter 
has his finger on the trigger, but the trig- 
ger is disconnected from the firing mecha- 
nism and the gun will not go off again 
until the pressure on the trigger is first 
relaxed and then applied once more. All 
this takes some time to tell, but in actual 
practice it is accomplished in about 1/20 
of a second. This means that the gun 
can actually be fired as fast as you can 
pull the trigger for each separate shot. 

I want to make it very plain that in all 
these semiautomatic rifles the trigger must 
be pulled separately for each shot, and it 
is never possible to fire the gun several 
shots merely by holding back on the 
trigger. There is a very good reason for 
this. The magazine capacity of the semi- 
automatic rifle is usually either five or 
ten shots, and if these would all fire for 
one pull of the trigger the way a machine 
gun does, the magazine would be emptied 
in about half a second. Moreover, the 
recoil of the first shot would derange the 
aim, and all the other shots would go 
wild. A machine gun can be fired in that 
way because, in the first place, it is 
mounted on a heavy tripod with elevat- 
ing and traversing mechanism which holds 
it steady once it is aimed; also, it is 
vastly heavier than a semiautomatic rifle 
and therefore steadier; and it shoots more 
slowly and has a larger supply of ammu- 
nition—a belt of 250 rounds instead of a 
magazine of only five or ten. 

We have seen, therefore, that a semi- 
automatic rifle is a gun of about the same 
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size and shape as the Springfield, and that 
it differs from the Springfield merely in 
the fact that the operation of opening and 
closing the bolt is performed by power 
instead of by hand. 

The next question that arises is, What 
is the reason for a semiautomatic rifle; is 
not the Springfield good enough? A very 
little reflection will answer this question. 
Consider a soldier engaged in a skirmish. 
He is lying down prone on the ground with 
his rifle, trying to make himself as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Somewhere in the 
distance one of the enemy soldiers shoots 
at him. The chances are he does not know 
where the bullets are coming from. In 
the World War one of the things that 
surprised our soldiers at first was the fact 
that many of them went through several 
entire battles without seeing any of the 
enemy soldiers. Suppose our soldier does 
locate an enemy’s helmet, barely distin- 
guishable against the landscape 200 or 300 
yards away. He has detected some move- 
ment and he knows that this is all he can 
see of one of the enemy soldiers, so he 
decides to use it as a target. He takes 
careful aim and fires, and a puff of dust a 
little in front of and a little to the right 
of the point of aim shows where his bullet 
struck. Then, in his excitement, he yanks 
back the bolt, shoves it forward again, 


turns it down and locks it, and what hap- 
pens? The chances are that the resulting 
movement of his rifle has disturbed his 
line of sight for the moment, and when 
he looks back he can no longer locate the 
object. Then, again, he has made quite a 
movement himself and the alert eyes of 
the enemy may have detected this, and he 
may, in turn, be serving as a target. 
Consider, however, that this soldier 
had a semiautomatic rifle. He took care- 
ful aim, pressed the trigger, and observed 
a puff of dust a little in front of and a 
little to the right of where he was aiming. 
Immediately, without taking his eyes 
from the sights, he shifts his point of aim 
a little to the left and a little higher, 
presses his finger to the trigger, and this 
time his bullet will probably find its mark. 
Again, consider a battalion of infantry 
on the march. They are some miles back 
of the lines, moving up along one of the 
available roads to go into position. Sud- 
denly one of their observers gives the air- 
plane signal. The battalion scatters to 
right and left, and at almost the same 
time a fast, low-flying plane appears from 
the wood to the front and sweeps down 
the road only 140 or 150 feet above the 
lines, spraying the whole landscape with 
deadly machine-gun fire and dropping 
fragmentation bombs which explode with 


deafening detonations, hurling murderous 
fragments of steel right and left. The 
men have been trained just what to do in 
this case. They aim at the approaching 
airplane with their Springfields, the same 
as they would aim at a big chicken hawk 
with a shotgun, and start firing; but after 
each man has fired one shot he must 
grasp the handle of his bolt, yank it back 
in desperate haste, slam it forward again, 
and try to get off another shot. Most of 
these shots will go wild anywhere in the 
sky except where the airplane is unless 
the soldiers are extremely well trained. 

Take, however, the same _ battalion 
armed with semiautomatic rifles. Each 
man points his rifle at the approaching 
plane, presses the trigger again and again 
and again, and each time he presses the 
trigger the bullet speeds on its way. The 
enemy’s aviators would soon find this to be 
bad medicine for any airplane. 

The next question is, How have we 
gone about making a semiautomatic rifle? 
How do we make the bolt operate auto- 
matically? The answer is that there are 
quite a few different ways of accomplish- 
ing this. The first, a most obvious one, 
was to try to utilize the kick of the gun 
to do it. The first machine guns were in- 
vented back in 1884, in the days of black 
powder and very heavy bullets, when the 
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kick of a military rifle was tremendous. 
Sir Hiram Maxim asked himself, “Why 
not utilize some of this very unpleasant 
and useless kick and make it do some use- 
ful work?” With this idea in mind he 
produced the Maxim machine gun. 

The breechblock on the Maxim is held 
behind the barrel by a toggle joint arrange- 
ment very much like the connecting rod 
and crank of a steam engine. When the 
gun is loaded and locked, this connecting 
rod and crank are all in one straight line, 
and, when the explosion comes, the thrust 
of the cartridge on the breechblock cannot 
separate the latter from the barrel be- 
cause it is held to the back of the barrel 
by this crank mechanism; but, as ex- 
plained before, the crank is on dead cen- 
ter, so that all the thrust is transmitted 
to the barrel extension which is fastened 
to the back of the barrel. However, this 
kick causes the breechblock, barrel and 
all, to move to the rear, and as they move 
back a short distance the crank and con- 
necting rod arrangement come against a 
cam which throws the crank off dead cen- 
ter. As soon as the toggle joint is off 
dead center, the pressure of the cartridge 
on the breechblock can separate the 
breechblock from the barrel, and con- 
sequently the breech flies open, extracting 
the empty cartridge. A spring immedi- 
ately shuts it up, putting in a fresh cart- 
ridge and pushing the barrel forward so 
that the crank is again on dead center 
and the mechanism locked as before. 

The interval of time during which the 
barrel is moving back before the toggle 
joint strikes the cam, gives time for the 
bullet to leave the barrel and for che pres- 
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sure to drop considerably before the 
breechblock can start to open. It would be 
disastrous if the breechblock were allowed 
to open while the pressure is high. This 
would result in blowing the cartridge case 
into fragments and putting the whole gun 
out of business. In all these high-powered 
guns there has to be something to hold 
the breechblock until the pressure drops 
to a reasonable point before the mecha- 
nism unlocks. In the Maxim machine 
gun the barrel recoils only 544 of an inch 
before the mechanism unlocks, and then 
the barrel stays there and the breech- 
block goes on back. This is what is known 
as the “short recoil” system of automatic 
gun operation. 

Another method of operation is that 
embodied in the Browning automatic shot- 
gun, made by Remington and by the 
Fabrique Nationale in Belgium. In this 
gun the barrel is mounted so that it can 
move backward in the frame of the gun 
against the action of aspring. The breech- 
block is so arranged that it can be locked 
to the barrel and the pressure on the head 
of the breechblock inside the barrel will 
not separate it from the barrel. However, 
if the barrel is held still and the tail of 
the breechblock is pulled backward, the 
breechblock unlocks from the barrel. The 
way this gun works is that when it is fired, 
the pressure on the head of the cartridge 
pushes against the face of the breech- 
block, but, as explained above, this inside 
push cannot unlock the breechblock, so 
that the pressure carries the breechblock 
and barrel back to the rear through a travel 
of about 4 inches. At this point the 
breechblock strikes the back of the gun 


and a spring latch catches on the tail of 
the breechblock and holds it, while the 
main action spring, pushing forward on the 
barrel, causes the breechblock and barrel 
to separate. As the barrel reaches its for- 
ward position again, it trips the latch hold- 
ing the breechblock, and a spring behind 
the breechblock shoots the latter for- 
ward and it closes, pushing a fresh cart- 
ridge in as it goes. This is called the 
“long recoil” system. It differs quite con- 
siderably from the short recoil system in 
that there must be provision for greater 
movement of the barrel, and that no part 
of the pressure of the cartridge is used 
to actually unlock the breechblock. After 
the recoil is all over and the force is all 
gone, the spring which drives the barrel 
forward does the unlocking. 

A third very common system of operat- 
ing automatic guns is to drill a hole in the 
barrel and take some of the hot gas under 
high pressure into a cylinder to push 
against a piston, thus making a sort of gas 
engine out of the gun. An early example 
of this was Mr. Browning’s first machine 
gun, the old Colt, which he invented in 
1889. In this gun there is a hinged lever 
under the barrel. This lever is shaped 
something like a small tack hammer, with 
the head of the hammer fitting into a hole 
underneath the barrel about 8 or 9 inches 
back of the muzzle. When the gun is fired 
the bolt is locked fast to the breech of the 
barrel and the bullet travels up the bore 
with the gas pressure behind it. When 
the bullet passes the gas port, a jet of hot 
gas under high pressure spurts down and 
strikes on the head of this little tack- 
hammer-shaped lever, and the lever swings 
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around to the rear. A long connecting 
rod, pivoted to the lever at its front end 
and to the bolt at its rear end, unlocks the 
bolt and pushes it back against the action 
of the spring, throwing out the empty 
cartridge. As soon as the travel of the 
bolt is arrested at the rear end of the 
gun, the spring slams the lever forward 
again, closing the bolt, which at the same 
time drives in a fresh cartridge. 

These are the three main methods of 
operating machine guns and self-loading 
weapons of all kinds which use _ high- 
powered cartridges. However, for very 
low-powered cartridges, such as small pis- 
tol cartridges, there is still another sys- 
tem in use known as the “blow-back” 
system. In this the breechblock is made 
fairly heavy, and when the gun is fired 
the block is free to move back under gas 
pressure, but its inertia is such that the 
bullet is gone before the breech has time 
to open to any appreciable extent. The 
ordinary .22-caliber automatic rifles are 
made on this principle. 

It would be perfectly possible to make 
a blow-back mechanism for the service 
rifle cartridge that would work satisfac- 
torily if we could just make the breech- 
block heavy enough, but experiment and 
calculation have shown that the breech- 
block would have to weigh about 27 
pounds. One of the greatest problems in 
semiautomatic rifle design is to keep the 
weight of the rifle down to that of the 
Springfield or lower, and it can be seen 


that this blow-back system cannot be 
used. 

A great many years ago the Army recog- 
nized the desirability of the simiautomatic 
rifle, but for many years little success at- 
tended the efforts to design such a 
weapon. Numerous gas-operated guns 
were tried. These had the disadvantage 
of having the piston and gas cylinder 
under the barrel or at the side of it, which 
added weight and bulk. Then another 
trouble with these guns was that gas was 
tapped off the barrel at such tremendous 
pressure that it was hard to handle it with- 
out introducing severe strains on the gun. 
When the bullet passes the gas port in the 
barrel, the pressure at that point will be 
anywhere from 40,000 down to 10,000 or 
12,000 pounds per square inch, depending 
upon where the port is located. The closer 
to the breech it is, naturally, the higher 
will be the pressure. Assuming that the 
port is at the point where the pressure is 
25,000 pounds to the square inch, a sud- 
den application of this enormous pressure 
on the head of the piston slams the breech- 
block open with extreme violence, and the 
result is not only undesirably quick open- 
ing, tearing the heads off the empty cart- 
ridge cases, and such troubles as these, 
but also excessive breakage of parts. 

The logical thing to do was to move the 
gas port as far forward as possible, where 
the pressure would not be so great, and 
reduce the area of the port so that the 
gas was throttled down to a lower pressure 


before striking the piston. By doing these 
things a number of very successful gas- 
operated guns have been made; but there 
is another disadvantage to the gas-oper- 
ated system, and that is the hole bored in 
the barrel to form the gas port. It is diffi- 
cult to clean this hole, so that it is always 
a point where rust and corrosion are likely 
to start. 

Gas operation has been more success- 
fully applied to machine guns than to 
shoulder rifles. In machine guns the mov- 
ing part can be made heavy enough so 
that the very sudden blow of the gas is 
partly absorbed by the inertia of the pis- 
ton. Moreover, the pressure of the gas 
on the piston endures only about 1/1000 of 
a second, and if these parts are made 
heavy they will absorb sufficient energy 
from this blow to continue their rearward 
motion against the action of the return 
spring, and complete the opening action 
even after the gas pressure is gone. 

With the shoulder rifle, conditions are 
very much more difficult. The piston and 
other moving parts cannot be made heavy 
or the gun will weigh too much; and light 
parts do not have enough inertia to carry 
through the rearward motion after the gas 
pressure is gone unless the impact of the 
gas is made extremely violent. The result 
has been that in most gas-operated shoul- 
der rifles the light piston gets up energy 
enough to open the breech against the 
spring action by being slammed to the 
rear with very high speed, and this violent 
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TOP: MONDRAGON SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE. THIS GAS OPERATED RIFLE WAS ADOPTED BY THE MEXICAN 
GOVERNMENT SOME YEARS AGO, BUT DID NOT REMAIN IN USE VERY LONG. RIFLES OF THIS KIND WERE 
USED TO A SMALL EXTENT BY THE GERMANS IN THE WORLD WAR 
MIDDLE: STERGIAN RIFLE, WORKED BY A HANDLE UNDER THE STOCK 
BOTTOM: MURPHY-MANNING RECOIL OPERATED RIFLE MADE ABOUT 15 YEARS AGO BY TWO EMPLOYEES 
OF SPRINGFIELD ARMORY 
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TOP: RYCHIGER RECOIL OPERATED RIFLE MADE IN SWITZERLAND 
MIDDLE: RIFLE MADE BY MAJOR ELDER OF THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT DURING THE WORLD WAR 


BOTTOM: BOMMARITO RECOIL OPERATED RIFLE. 


action is conducive to very high break- 
ages. 

For a long time the recoil-action gun 
was the favorite of most inventors, but 
here we have a disadvantage, as far as 
military rifles are concerned, in that the 
barrel cannot be rigidly fixed to the re- 
ceiver or stock, but must be free to move 
to the rear. Also, this complicates arrang- 
ing for the attachment of bayonet. In 
long-recoil guns there is frequently a bar- 
rel support in the form of a tube inside 
of which the barrel slides. This results 
in confining the heat and overheating is a 
serious problem in a gun that fires as 
rapidly as a semiautomatic rifle. For these 
reasons neither the gas-operated nor the 
recoil-operated guns have met with much 
success as far as military adoption is con- 
cerned. 

In 1916 our Ordnance Department was 
experimenting with two semiautomatic 
rifles, one built at Springfield Armory and 
one at Rock Island Arsenal. Both of 
these were gas-operated guns using many 
of the parts of the Springfield rifle, and 
both were extremely crude. One of these 
guns had a sort of sliding cage over the 
breech, with a cam in it to operate the 
bolt handle, and when I showed this to 
Mr. Browning in 1917, he remarked with 
a dry smile, “I don’t see any place to put 
on the cheese.” We saw the point at once, 
for there is no doubt that the gun re- 
sembled a rat trap about as much as it 
did a firearm. 

While most of the guns were either gas 
operated or recoil operated, there have 
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nevertheless been several inventors who 
had enough ingenuity to get away from 
both of these systems. One of these was 
Soren Hansen Bang, of the Danish Re- 
coil Rifle Syndicate. He is the inventor 
of the famous Bang rifle submitted to the 
United States in 1911, which passed the 
best test that any automatic rifle had 
passed up to that time and for many years 
afterward. This rifle had a sliding cap 
over the muzzle, with a hole in the end 
of this cap just large enough for the bullet 
to pass through freely. After the bullet 
passed out of the barrel and through the 
hole in the cap, the gas following the bul- 
let jerked this cap forward about one-half 
inch, and the pull was transmitted through 
a rod to a little lever in the rear of the 
gun, which threw the breechblock housing 
backward. There was a spiral cam cut 
inside the breechblock housing that ro- 
tated the bolt as the housing went to the 
rear; then, when the bolt was turned and 
unlocked, this breech housing carried the 
bolt on back with it. 

This gun was big and bulky but was 
light. The lightness was obtained by hol- 
lowing out the big, bulky stock so that it 
was little more than a shell of wood in 
some places. and by turning down the bar- 
rel so that it was not much bigger than 
your little finger. While this gun passed 
a wonderful functioning test, the barrel 
was far too light. A certain proportion of 
the weight of any gun must be in the 
barrel, not only in order to damp out 
vibrations and give accuracy, but, even 
more important, to prevent very rapid 


IT HAS A TOGGLE JOINT LIKE THE LUGER PISTOL 


overheating when several shots are fired 
in succession. 

Major James Hatcher (brother of the 
writer) built a semiautomatic rifle on the 
Bang principle at Springfield Armory right 
after the World War, which was a big im- 
provement on the Bang as far as rugged- 
ness was concerned, and eliminated the 
defects above mentioned. He completed 
his first model rifle in about four months, 
and while this rifle functioned very well 
for a time, breakages developed, indicat- 
ing the need for redesign of some of the 
parts, as usually happens in a first model. 
Before the inventor could get his second 
model under way he was ordered to a 
change of station, and this work had to be 
dropped. 

Another scheme for a semiautomatic 
rifle was the so-called Blish principle. 
This was the invention of Commander 
Blish, U. S. Navy. Something he had 
noticed in connection with the firing of the 
big guns in the Navy started him on his 
design. The breechblock of a big cannon 
is fastened in the rear end of the gun by 
an interrupted thread. The shell and 
powder are put in and the breechblock is 
closed and screwed shut, and then the gun 
is fired. With heavy charges there is no 
motion of the breechblock, but Com- 
mander Blish noticed that some times 
when light charges were fired the breech- 
block had a tendency to unscrew of its 
own accord when the pressure came on it, 
though this unscrewing never went so far 
as to allow the block to open completely. 
As the result of a series of experiments, 
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THE THOMPSON SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 
THIS GAVE A BAD BALANCE AND MADE THE RIFLE FEEL CLUMSY 


Commander Blish came to the conclusion 
that under the heavy pressure of a full 
charge the two metal surfaces practically 
froze together so that the friction between 
them was very high, but that under light 
pressures the friction was very much less. 
He therefore proposed to make a gun bolt 
having coarse screw threads on the front 
end. The pitch of this screw was to be 
so steep that a moderate pressure on the 
head of the breech-bolt would cause the 
threads to unscrew and thus make the bolt 
open. He thought that the correct angle 
might be found, so that, while the bolt 
would open under a fairly light pressure, 
it would remain firmly locked when the 
heavy pressure was in the gun and the 
metal surfaces were forced tightly to- 
gether. 

It was on this principle that the Thomp- 
son semiautomatic rifle was built by Gen- 
eral J. T. Thompson, retired, formerly 
Chief of the Small Arms Division of the 
Ordnance Department. 

There has been quite a debate by engi- 
neers as to whether or not the Blish prin- 
ciple actually exists. Most engineers to 
whom I have talked on this subject think 
that it does not, and that if one pressure 
will make the surfaces slide so that the 
breechblock unscrews, a heavier pressure 
will do the same thing. Even so, if you 
make a breechblock lock home by threads 
so steep that they will slide and the block 
will unlock itself, it is much harder to 
push that block and make it unscrew and 
open than it is to push a block straight to 
the rear. The opening force is working at 
a disadvantage, so to speak. It is pushing 
straight back but the bolt is not moving 
straight back. It is moving a Jot in rota- 
tion and just a little to the rear (until it 
gets unlocked). Whether or not the Blish 
principle is true, the Thompson gun oper- 
ated. Many people think it is just a de- 
layed blow-back. 

As explained above, a blow-back gun 
with breechblock not locked at all but 
moving straight to the rear would work all 
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RIFLE ON THE BANG PRINCIPLE BUILT AT SPRINGFIELD ARMORY IN 
1920 BY MAJ. JAMES HATCHER 


right if the breechblock weighed 27 
pounds, because the heavy weight makes 
the block hard to move and slow to move. 
Now the Thompson bolt does not weigh 27 
pounds, or anything like it, but it is hard 
to move because, when you try to push it 
to the rear, it has to be turned around; 
and it is slow to move because the breech- 
block has to turn enough to disengage the 
threads before it goes very far to the 
rear. So, even if it is a blow-back gun, it 
has enough delay in it to make it per- 
fectly safe. 

In this gun it was found necessary to 
lubricate the cartridges to make the gun 
operate. This indicates that the gun 
starts to open while there is high pressure 
in the cartridge case. At this time the 
thin walls of the cartridge case are pressed 
out extremely tight against the walls of 
the chamber, so that the cartridge case 
cannot be moved to the rear. The in- 
ventor found it necessary to put felt pads 
saturated with oil on each side of the 
magazine for the cartridges to rub against. 

In the design of this gun the receiver 
was very long, so that, with a barrel the 
same length as the spring, the gun was un- 
balanced and muzzle heavy. There is 
nothing like a very short receiver to get a 
light, well-balanced rifle. The gun went 
through numerous trials, but undoubtedly 
this long receiver militated against its 
adoption by the Army. 

About 1920 the Ordnance Department 
was somewhat surprised to have a gun 
submitted which operated by motion of 
the primer. In this gun the back end of 
the firing pin was connected with a breech- 
locking device, was cup-shaped to fit over 
the primer, and had a little tip in the mid- 
dle to dent the primer and thus fire the 
gun. The back end of the firing pin was 
connected with the breech-locking device 
in such a way that when the firing pin 
moved back about 3/100 inch it would 
unlock the bolt. The remaining pressure 


of the gas in the barrel would do the rest 
This gun 


and throw the bolt to the rear. 


NOTE THE LONG RECEIVER. 





was exceptionally well designed, and oper- 
ated with more than usual reliability. So 
impressed were the authorities that they 
hired the inventor, Mr. John C. Garand, 
and he has been working as an ordnance 
engineer for the Government ever since. 

Mr. Garand constructed a new and im- 
proved model of his primer-operated gun, 
but about this time the M-1 cartridge 
came out and it was found that this car- 
tridge did not work as well in the primer- 
actuated gun as did the 150-grain Model 
1906 cartridge. In 1928 Mr. Garand 
started to work on an entirely new type 
of semiautomatic gun, which will be more 
fully described later in this article. 

Still another rifle which is neither gas 
operated nor recoil operated was built by 
Mr.J.D.Pedersen. Mr. Pedersen is a gun 
designer of immense experience. Years 
ago he designed the Remington pump 
shotgun, which attained great commercial 
success, and afterwards he designed 
numerous rifles for the Remington Arms 
Company, including the slide-action .22’s. 
He also designed the Remington automatic 
pistol, and the Pedersen device which was 
one of our most closely guarded war 
secrets. 

Along about 1922 Mr. Pedersen ap- 
proached the Ordnance Department with 
a plan for a semiautomatic rifle on an 
entirely new design. The design was so 
promising, and Mr. Pedersen’s reputation 
as a designer so great, that the Ordnance 
Department decided to build the rifle. As 
a result Mr. Pedersen was employed and 
his rifle was built at Springfield Armory. 
The first test was successful, and twenty 
samples were built, which went out to the 
Infantry and Cavalry for service test. 
Some of these twenty rifles were also 
demonstrated from time to time at Camp 
Perry, and were the cause of the questions 
referred to in the beginning of this article. 

Mr. Pedersen’s rifle, like General 
Thompson’s, is what may be called a de- 
layed blow-back, but in this gun there are 
no screw threads on the breechblock. The 
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breechblock is a toggle joint, or crank, 
very much in principle like what was de- 
scribed in connection with the Maxim ma- 
chine gun, but with this difference, that 
this crank is never on dead center. It is 
always just a little bit out of line, so that 
the moment pressure comes on the car- 
tridge the toggle joint begins to open. If 
it were merely a hinged crank with a pin 
joint where the connecting rod joins to it, 
it would open too fast. The crank and 
connecting rod are, however, not hinged 
together with a simple hinged joint, but 
each has a cam surface, and as the breech- 
block moves back and the toggle joint 
breaks, these two cam surfaces roll to- 
gether in such a way as to delay the speed 
with which the line of thrust gets away 
from a straight line. Thus again this blow- 
back mechanism, while it does not have 
much weight, is hard to move and as slow 
to move as if it did have the weight there. 
It is hard to move because, when the 
thrust comes on the head of the breech- 
block, it is transmitted almost in a straight 
line to the big pivot pin in the back of the 





frame. When this thrust is exerted, the 
center of the toggle joint moves upward, 
but this center must move up a consider- 
able distance before the head of the bolt 
moves back appreciably. A Jot of upward 
speed must be put into the center of the 
toggle joint before the head of the bolt 
goes back very far, and this delays the 
opening of the gun sufficiently to enable 
the powder pressure to fall before the car- 
tridge case can get out. 

However, like the Thompson gun, this 
mechanism starts to open while the high 
pressure is still on, and therefore it was 
necessary to lubricate the cartridges. In- 
stead of lubricating them with oil, each 
cartridge was coated with a very thin film 
of hard wax which had a very high melting 
point, so that the cartridges would not 
pick up dirt when dropped as they would 
if oily or greasy. 

There was a good deal of talk about the 
disadvantage of “lubrication” in this gun; 
but, after all, it seems that this disadvan- 
tage is more fancied than real, as the car- 
tridges are not greasy or oily. Moreover, 
it has been found that corrosion is one of 
the greatest causes of season cracking in 
brass cartridge shells, and if this wax pre- 
vents the cartridge brass from corroding, 
it may be quite possible that it would 
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eliminate deterioration of cartridges from 
season cracking. 

Up to this time all the semiautomatic 
rifles that had been tested by our Gov- 
ernment had been required to be of .30 
caliber and adapted to use the service 
cartridge. However, this was a very high- 
powered cartridge, with sufficient bullet 
weight and velocity to make it effective 
for machine-gun use at ranges far beyond 
that at which the shoulder rifle is used. 
The power of the .30-caliber M-1 cartridge 
is unnecessarily large for shoulder weapons 
but it is quite necessary for machine-gun 
use. This very large amount of power is 
inevitably accompanied by a heavy recoil 
and by the production of quite a consider- 
able amount of heat. It was known that 
to reduce the caliber and power of the 
cartridge to what would be desirable for 
shoulder guns without considering machine 
guns, would greatly simplify production of 
a. semiautomatic rifle which would be 


within the weight limits desired and which 
would not overheat so quickly when fired 
rapidly. 


THE BANG RIFLE 


The question of reduction in caliber was 
studied, and the Pedersen guns were made 
for a smaller cartridge than the service 
cartridge. This cartridge was 7mm. or 
.276 caliber. The use of this small cart- 
ridge not only reduces the heat and recoil 
of the gun, but also makes it possible to 
have a larger magazine capacity. 

The Pedersen gun was made with what 
is called the block clip. This is an ar- 
rangement whereby a packet of ten cart- 
ridges is shoved bodily into the magazine, 
clip and all. After firing ten shots, the 
clip automatically jumps out of the rifle 
and the bolt stays open, ready for the 
next clip to be inserted. 

Mr. Pedersen finally completed twenty 
of his rifles at Springfield Armory in 1927, 
and these were sent out for service test. 
In the meantime Frankford Arsenal had 
been experimenting with .276 cartridges, 
and several hundred thousand of these 
cartridges were made up to test the twenty 
Pedersen rifles with. 

In 1927 the Pedersen rifles were tested 
by the Infantry and Cavalry and were 
found to be suitable for military use. It 
was decided, however, that before adopting 
this rifle, we would make a thorough test 
of all the other models which were avail- 
able, and accordingly notice was sent out 


to inventors that the War Department 
would hold a test of semiautomatic rifles 
in July, 1929. 

In 1928 Mr. Garand had started work 
on an improved model as was mentioned 
before. In this new Garand model the 
designer abandoned his primer-operated 
design and went to gas operation; but 
this gun, contrary to the usual practice in 
gas-operated guns, does not have any gas 
port in the barrel. Instead, it has a cap 
over the end of the barrel similar to the 
cap mentioned in connection with the Bang 
gun, only in the Garand gun this cap does 
not move. Right under the barrgl there 
is a gas piston which extends all the way 
to the muzzle, so that the front end of 
the piston is even with the muzzle of the 
gun. When the bullet leaves the muzzle 
of the barrel, and before it has gone out 
through the little cap over the barrel, some 
of the gas goes down through a slot in the 
bottom of the cap and pushes on this pis- 
ton, which operates the breech mechanism. 

This new Garand gun is characterized by 
extreme simplicity and clean design of all 


the parts. It has about sixty pieces, which 
is considerably fewer than the number of 
parts in the Springfield rifle. Its weight is 
the same as that of the Springfield. The 
Garand rifle is made in two calibers, the 
.30 and the .276, both weighing the same. 

These guns have the 10-round maga- 
zine with block clip; a receiver sight, with 
clicks for both elevation and windage, and 
a pistol grip stock with more length than 
that of the Springfield, and with higher 
comb, so that the shape is just right for 
greatest comfort in prone shooting. There 
will be no argument about reversed safety 
locks, or about the cocking piece striking 
the firer on the cheek, for there is no 
cocking piece, and the safety is just in 
front of the trigger guard. 

The official test, held at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground in 1929, included the Peder- 
sen and Garand rifles, the Thompson rifle, 
a Browning of the short-recoil type made 
by the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Co., and three European rifles— 
the Brauning, invented by a Belgian 
(which should not be confused with the 
American-invented Browning guns made 
in Belgium), a Czechoslovakian gas-oper- 
ated rifle, and a rifle invented by Karl 
Heinemann, who designed the German 

(Continued on page 31) 
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N AN article published recently in, I 

believe, Shooting and Fishing, Capt. 

E. C. Crossman speaks of throwing 
shot sideways. From the article I gath- 
ered the Captain held that shot could be 
given a lateral movement by the sharp 
swing of the muzzle of the gun. I am 
doubtful about this. 

I remember that this matter was 
thrashed out a long time ago in American 
Field, say 45 years ago, when I was a boy 
and didn’t pay much attention to it. How- 
ever, the final conclusion seemed to be 
that shot couldn’t be given a lateral move- 
ment by the swing of the gun, although, 
if the arm were fired from a moving train 
(no automobiles in those days), the shot 
would partake of the movement of the 
train. That was also undoubtedly true as 
to the moving carriage, because I have 
shot at rabbits, and sometimes birds, from 
an automobile going 50 to 60 miles an 
hour, finding that allowance had to be 
made back of the bird because the shot 
would go right to him, or well ahead, if 
no allowance were made. 

If the moving train carries the shot with 
it, why not the swing of the gun as a man 
could swing it, which might be pretty 
rapidly? The difference, as it was ex- 
plained to me, is that the swing of a gun 
is a circular motion. When a body moves 
in a circle, centrifugal force tends to 
throw it off at a tangent to the circle. 
That means that if, by any possibility, a 
man could swing the muzzle of his gun as 
fast as he could the head of a golf stick, 
say 300 feet a second, all that he would 
accomplish by it would be to increase the 
velocity of his shot charge by 300 feet a 
second. He couldn’t make his shot curve 
a particle, so long as the movement was 
from the center outward.* 

All this comes up when a man attempts 
to explain how he or someone else can 
hold right on a bird which theory and cold 
figures prove would have to be led 6 feet, 
and yet hit the bird. 

The Captain says that is the way he 
shoots. He comes on from behind, swings 
smartly by, keeps the piece in motion, and 
fires when fair on. He kills the duck, and 
declares that it is the only way that he 
can do it reliably. It must be so. I have 
heard other men say the same thing, and 
used to shoot with a market gunner who 
declared the only lead he gave was to 
swing fast and shoot just in front of the 
duck’s bill. Distance didn’t matter; that 
was the way he shot. I never could do 


* This reasoning is not in exact agreement with the 
established laws of mechanics.—Ed. 
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Shotguns and Shotgun 


By CHARLES ASKINS 


it except at short range, and how it could 
be done has always been more or less of 
a mystery to me when the target was 
from 40 to 60 yards away, and crossing, 
perhaps at the rate of 90 feet a second. 
If all of us could learn that swing it cer- 
tainly would simplify wing shooting. I 
am open to logical suggestions as to how 
it can be done, taking it for granted that 
the shot cannot be given a lateral move- 
ment. 

I have heard all about the interval of 
time between pulling the trigger and the 
escape of the shot at the muzzle, and have 
calculated how far the gun might swing 
during this interval. Where the mystery 
comes in to me, though, is as to the reason 
the eye cannot detect that gain. If a man 
swings ahead of a bird for a foot lead, 
then increases that lead to 2 feet, he can 
see it instantly. But when the marksman 
swings on the bird and pulls trigger, by 
every evidence of his senses he has shot 
right there, and not 6 feet ahead. I have 
always had a suspicion that there were 
intervals when a man’s brain didn’t work 
at all. 

One of these intervals is during the du- 
ration of the shock of recoil. We shoot 
at a bird and ought to be able to see in- 
stantly that we didn’t kill him. Yet be- 
fore we can whip in the second barrel or 
do another darn thing, the bird has gone 
30 feet. The only way I can drive in a 
quick second shot is to make up my mind 
I am going to shoot that shot before I 
pull the first one. When I do this, the 
first shot is just a sort of preliminary pull, 
to which I pay little attention, my mind 
being occupied with what I am going to 
do with the second barrel. Just this fall 
a quail was climbing through the limbs of 
a tree. The thought in my mind was that 
I couldn’t kill him with one shot, but would 
have to use the second barrel. The bird 
was killed with the first barrel, but I fired 
the second one anyway, automatically. It 
was an aimed shot, though, and struck the 
bird coming down. My companion looked 
at me curiously, thinking I was pulling a 
stunt. This was a plain case of how long 
it takes the brain to countermand an order. 
Now, then, what happens and how long 
does it take it to happen, when the brain 
gives an order to pull trigger and 
afterward says that the order was carried 
out with great precision, notwithstanding 
the fact that the shot was delivered 6 feet 
farther ahead than we knew or remem- 
bered anything about? 

All this has been complicated recently 
by a scientist who declares that there are 
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brief intervals of time during which the 
eyes see nothing. A scientist, by the way, is 
a person who jubilantly springs some 
theory which he may later on just as jubi- 
lantly prove to be wrong. Anyway, this gen- 
tleman tells us that if a certain fraction of a 
second be divided into ten parts, then dur- 
ing the interval represented by three of 
these ten parts the eyes see nothing. Ac- 
cording to this scientist, first the eyes see 
things, then the brain registers, and dur- 
ing the time the brain is registering, noth- 
ing more is seen by the eyes; that is, the 
eyes are open to see, but the brain is pay- 
ing no attention, therefore, in effect, there 
is an interval of blindness. Notwith- 
standing that life is too short to pay any 
attention to the Einstein theory, at least 
as far as I am concerned, I do take note 
of anything that concerns shooting, and 
I suspect this scientific gentleman may be 
right. I have noticed, when sighting-in a 
rifle, that for an instant the vision is very 
clear, then it fades, to come back strong 
again. The shot is to be pulled when 
the vision is the clearest. 

Now, all this being true, or relatively 
true—or perhaps not true—a combina- 
tion of shock from recoil and of an in- 
terval of blindness during which the brain 
doesn’t register what the eyes ought to 
see, probably accounts for one’s being 
able to shoot right at a bird and kill him 
when everybody knows the lead must be 
6 feet. The lead was 6 feet, and what I 
am trying to explain is, how the aim got 6 
feet ahead without the shooter knowing 
it. It seems to me that it demands a com- 
bination of high nervous organization, a 
susceptibility to shock, and a muscular 
control that enables the shooter’s body to 
carry out the orders of the brain—carry 
them out with great accuracy after the 
brain has temporarily ceased to function. 

The man who is able to hit fast-pass- 
ing birds by swinging and holding right on 
them, is a fortunate individual; but if any- 
thing should go wrong with his shooting, I 
can’t see how he would be able to detect 
it, with so much happening of which he 
was unaware. It is to be surmised that 
when this man does miss a bird, he won’t 
know whether he shot behind it or in front 
of it, or under or over. If he doesn’t know 
that he made any lead, neither will he 
know that he shot behind or over. He is 
a trained mechanic, but will have to be 
darned sure that he is always in mechan- 
ical form. Nor do I know what would 
happen when he changed birds, say from 
ducks to snipe. I suspect that if a man 

(Continued on page 30) 
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TWO MOST EXCELLENT SUICIDE STUNTS. NOBODY WILL EVER KNOW HOW MANY 
DEATHS HAVE RESULTED FROM THESE TWO FOOL ACTS, DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES 


This Thing of Shooting Yourself 


By J. R. MATTERN 


E WAS up on a high stump with his 

.35 Remington rifle butt down on 

his toe when the rotten wood col- 
lapsed or his foot slipped on a bit of snow, 
I never learned just which. Anyway, he 
involuntarily let go of the gun in order 
to catch and balance himself. The gun 
fell to the ground. It fired from the shock. 
The bullet came right back up, entered 
the man’s thigh, tore around in there until 
it had exhausted its tremendous energy 
and pretty well wrecked that quarter of 
a mighty tough man, and this man still 
lives, to this day. It would be interesting 
to discuss just how it is possible for a 
soft-point bullet such as this penetrate a 
man’s hip without killing him, but we'll 
have to leave that subject for another 
story. This one takes up the reasons for 
and “modus operandi,” as the colored 
preacher said, of how this man shot him- 
self and how others sometimes accomplish 
the same foolish thing. 

The official statistics of accidents such 
as these, which I have been looking up for 
the purposes of this article, present to 
most of us some surprises. For example, 
it is popular among police and legislative 
circles just now to insist that revolvers 
cause the majority of such shooting acci- 
dents, while the newspapers have been 
talking about “the damnable high-power 
rifle” as the cause of most of the accidents 
during this past hunting season; and popu- 
lar opinion, if expressed, would probably 
say that most of such accidents involve 
boys, or boys and girls. 

The figures for one state are about like 
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those for another on this subject, varying 
by only 3 or 4 per cent. Therefore, we 
can take the official statistics of the state 
which of late years has killed the largest 
number of deer and bear. 

Of all its shooting accidents reported by 
the game department, 29 per cent were 
self-inflicted, leaving 71 per cent that were 
inflicted by others. Of the self-inflicted 
accidents, only 19 per cent were caused by 
persons under 18 years of age, while 87 
per cent were the work of mature persons, 
over 18 years. Moreover, among all acci- 
dents only 15 per cent occurred during the 
hunting of large game, or while preparing 
to hunt it; while 85 per cent took place 
in connection with small-game hunting. 
These figures are substantiated in the addi- 
tional data for the gun used, which in 20 
per cent of the cases was a rifle, in 79 per 
cent of the cases a shotgun, and in one 
lonesome case, a revolver. Furthermore, 
97 per cent of all accidents happen in 
fields and woods, and only 3 per cent in 
the preliminary stages of the hunting trip. 

One more figure, before we leave statis- 
tics: The self-inflicted shooting accidents 
of that state for the year 1930 total just 
100. About 800,000 hunters were using 
guns. Thus 1 in every 8,000 shot himself. 

If our worthy legislators want to enact 
laws that will really reduce hunting acci- 
dents, they should study these same statis- 
tics. The obvious thing to do will be to 
abolish rabbits, pheasants, quail, and other 
shotgun fodder; then abolish shotguns. 
What’s the use of fooling with the little 
rifle end of the matter when the big shot- 


gun end is left to continue? 

The lesson for the individual is simply 
and plainly this: familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. A rifle is considered a more deadly 
weapon than a shotgun because of its 
longer range, its use for larger game, etc. 
The shotgun is considered a mere house 
pet—comparatively harmless. Many for- 
get it can kill men, or elephants, at close 
range. Therefore, the only safe rule is 
never to get familiar or take liberties with 
any gun. You know they can kick—why 
forget that shotguns, as well as rifles, can 
also bite! 

Nearly everyone has knowledge of some 
shooting accidents which happened to him- 
self, or to friends and acquaintances. The 
papers now and then relate a few details. 
As a result of decades of shooting, I per- 
sonally have had, as I recall, no less than 
three accidents. Needless to say, all three 
were nonfatal. Two of these accidents 
were caused by my own carelessness; the 
third was the result of a combination of 
gun and ammunition which should have 
been avoided, but which any ordinary 
shooter might often encounter. Here it 
may be interesting to note that the statis- 
tics show 23 per cent of self-inflicted 
shooting accidents to be fatal, while 77 
per cent are nonfatal. 

My two avoidable accidents were both 
the result of experimenting with dubious 
loads of powder and bullets. In each in- 
stance they wrecked the rifle completely. 
The kind of rifle is immaterial, as the re- 
sult would have been the same with any 
other rifle. I can say, however, that I 
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seldem use any rifles except the strongest 
and best when firing reloaded ammunition, 
or any of the modern high-pressure factory 
ammunition. The effect on myself was 
painful in each instance, and I still carry 
some bits of brass in my right cheek. 
For two months after each accidént my 
ears rang, and my hearing was dulled. The 
important point here is that it is entirely 
possible, or one might say easy, to blow 
up good, strong guns with improper 
loads. We'll discuss this matter further 
along. 

My third accident occurred as a re- 
sult of using one of the newest .22-cali- 
ber rim-fire cartridges in a rifle not so 
new and never designed for such pres- 
sures as were generated. The gas blew 
off the head of the cartridge case, start- 
ing first at the extractor cut in the bolt 
face. It went down into the magazine, 
and biew that out and tore it apart, 
scattering the pieces so far we never 
found some of them. One small bit stuck 
in my finger, and the blast and concussion, 
dynamitelike because of its nearness, again 
caused my ears to ring and grow dull for 
a period. 

The moral of this accident is that there 
are many .22-caliber rifles that are not 
capable of handling the fine modern .22- 
caliber ammunition. I don’t blame the 
ammunition. I do blame the guns. The 
bolt heads of many .22-caliber rifles do 
not support the cartridge over the full cir- 
cle of the cartridge head. Instead, they 
are cut away, or flattened on one side, 
leaving the brass of the cartridge to with- 
stand the entire pressure within. The 
offending rifles are not always the cheap 
ones, as I know of several models costing 
less than $5 which have adequate bolt 
faces, even if not so heavily locked be- 
hind. There are expensive, high-grade 
.22-caliber rifles in which the high-pressure 
ammunition is not safe. 

Among other people’s accidents, one will 
always stand out 
in my _ recollec- 
tion. A trapper 
started out 
through deep 
snow with a .22- 
caliber rifle. Some 
hours later he 
stumbled back 
home without the 
gun, fell against 
the kitchen door, 
and died an hour 
later on the way 
to a hospital. He 
was shot through 
groin and abdo- 
men with one .22- 
long bullet, and 
never revealed 
how it happened. 
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ONE—TWO—THREE—FOUR OF MY AC- 

QUAINTANCES HAVE SHOT THEM- 

SELVES IN THE HANDS OR FEET, AND 

I DON'T PICK OUT SPECIALLY RECK- 
LESS FELLOWS, EITHER 


It is weird to contemplate how one com- 
paratively slight wound may turn out 
fatally, while a much greater one, as re- 
lated in the first paragraph, is nonfatal. 
More than half of the self-inflicted acci- 
dents that have come to my personal at- 
tention in ten years are shots in the foot 
or head. A friend has a front finger miss- 
ing because he persisted in holding his 
hand over his shotgun muzzle. One day 
the cocked hammer let go, and he got— 





IN THIS MANNER A FRIEND OF THE WRITER’S WAS 
SHOT IN THE FOOT WITH HIS OWN GUN LAST FALL 


what was coming to him. Incidentally, he 
is touchy on the subject to this day— 
never tells just how it happened that the 
gun went off. 


Last fall a man up in a tree in a deer 
crossing was heard to fire one shot, then 
begin to yell and to fire distress signals. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that he had 
shot off a toe when that first report 

floated over the tree-tops. He had been 

resting the muzzle of his rifle on his 
foot, and a twig had caught the trigger. 

This stump and tree business is one 
of the most dangerous propositions that 

a hunter can maneuver himself into. 

At best the footing is poor. The man 

and often his perch sways in the wind. 

His hands are occupied on a tree in 

gripping limbs to balance himself; or 

on a stump in swinging wildly about to 

avoid having to jump when the wind 

freshens or the rifle recoils. In climb- 

ing up, both hands positively must be 
used. If the gun is laid across stump or 
limbs, it is apt to slip. In any event, when 
it falls to the ground there is an even 
chance that it will be discharged. Ham- 
mer guns, and unlocked bolt rifles or ham- 
merless shotguns with safety locks on 
triggers only, are almost sure to be fired. 
It is natural to be holding the gun with 
butt down and muzzle up. When it falls 
out of the hands the butt strikes the 
ground and the barrel is pointed in the 
direction that will do the most damage to 
the hunter perched above. If you feel that 
you must climb up at times, by all means 
equip your gun with a sling strap, and 
use the sling when you climb, to carry the 
gun over your back. Next to a safety lock, 
a sling is one of the most important safe- 
guards against accidents. 


Four other men have recently been shot 
in the feet through their own carelessness. 
One laid his gun on the sod, and let a dog 
frisk across it, the dog’s toe catching the 
trigger; which again brings up that point 
about the use of 
a safety lock. 
Another let his 
gun fall out of 
his hands on the 
stone platform 
of a railroad sta- 
tion. When this 
.32 Special rifle 
fired, the bullet 
tore off the heel 
of the gun owner, 
then struck an- 
other man in the 
leg. The leg, just 
below the knee, 
was almost torn 
off, and that man 
died from shock 
and loss of blood 
a few hours later. 
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Another man was carrying 
a .30-30 carbine on a foggy 
morning. At a deer crossing 
he saw some dim forms slip- 
ping away, cocked the ham- 
mer of his rifle, but lowered 
the muzzle, and rested it on 
his foot. How the gun was 
fired he says he does not 
know—they seldom are able 
to say, these shooter-shootees 
—but the jinx who accom- 
plishes such things got in his 
touch on the trigger, and the 
man thereupon lost one toe. 
And that isn’t the end of the 
story. Three years have 
passed, and necrosis of the 
shattered bones has made it 
necessary to amputate two or 
three more toes on that foot. 

The fourth foot-shooter of 
my acquaintance put a 
“pumpkin ball” from a 12- 
gauge shotgun right down through 
back of the toes. He is walking again 
now, two years later, but not very easily 
or very fast. And he, also, does not know 
how the gun was fired, while the muzzle 
rested on his foot to keep it out of the 
snow. 

All that really is required to promote a 
first-class fall of any gun is a smooth floor 
or stone, or ice or snow, for the butt. The 
butt slips out, and down comes the rest of 
the gun. If the muzzle has been leaned 
against a smooth wall, instead of in a 
corner, or has been leaned against a 
smooth tree, the result is made more 
nearly inevitable. Unless a shooter 
teaches himself to watch where he sets a 
gun without thinking, he isn’t fit to own 
or handle a gun. 
Nothing dis- 
gusts me with 
some _ so-called 
friend so much 
as to have him 
pick up one of 
my guns, and 
then stand it in 
some dangerous 
position. Shoot- 
ing the feet off 
such a meddler 
might be a fit- 
ting punish- 
ment, if it were 
not for the fact 
that the sights 
of the gun 
would get bent 
when the barrel 
hit the floor or 
the stones. 

Any gun, ex- 
cept possibly a 
fully locked 
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A GUN IN THIS POSITION IS VERY APT 

TO SLIP, AND IN FALLING BE DIs- 

CHARGED INTO THE HUNTER’S LEGS. 

THE GUN ITSELF MAY BE DAMAGED 
BY THE FALL 


bolt-action rifle, can be fired by a fall, or 
by a blow. However, all of them are safe 
against trigger pulling jinxes, at least 
when locked. And out of years of ex- 
perience I want to set down this rule: 
Use your safety lock. Never carry a loaded 
gun of any kind unlocked. If you violate 
this rule, sooner or later your gun will be 
fired, and you will shoot yourself or some- 
one else. There is sound psychology be- 
hind absolute adherence to this rule. When 
you sometimes use the lock, and some- 
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A CERTAIN SPRING IN THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS IS NAMED AFTER A 
MAN WHO SHOT HIMSELF—CHIN TO TOP OF HEAD—WHEN HE GOT DOWN at the 


TO DRINK, WITH HIS RIFLE UNDER HIM 


times do not, you have to stop 
to think or to feel when un- 
expected game suddenly ap- 
pears. But if you invariably 
keep your gun locked, your 
last subconscious move, made 
without thought, is to slip off 
the safety. It can be done in 
the last fraction of a second 
before shooting, and while 
raising the gun to the shoulder. 
If you violate this vital rule, 
you will often find yourself 
aiming and trying to pull the 
trigger on a locked gun. 

The second absolute rule 
should be this: Never point a 
gun at any object a bullet can 
damage much. I know a young 
fellow who shot his mother 
through the heart with a shot- 
gun. That was tragedy. I 
know another man who aimed 
at a fly on a plate glass 
window, carefully squeezed off the shot, 
cleanly killed the fly, and was out only a 
$20 bill. That was comedy, and not se- 
riously objectionable. A high, steep hill, 
however, would have served the purpose 
better and more cheaply. The hill, or a 
river bank, or quarry wall is better than 
glass, walls of buildings, railroad bridges 
or kitchen stoves, all of which have been 
aimed at and fired upon, both with malice 
aforethought and unexpectedly. 

One boy in our home community aimed 
and fired at a flat piece of iron. The bullet 
splattered. Pieces of it returned and struck 
him in the eye, blinding him permanently. 
That also was tragedy. The same acci- 
dent happens now and then in shooting 
against a quarry wall, or boulder on a 
mountainside or 
shore. The reck- 
less gun-pointer 
therefore is dan- 
gerous to him- 
self as well as 
to others. And 
the man who 
rests a gun 
muzzle on his 
foot or rests his 
hand or arm on 
the muzzle, is 
merely pointing 
the gun at him- 
self. He is a 
typical shooter- 
shootee, 

A certain little 
valley in the Al- 
legheny Moun- 
tains is named 
after a man who 
killed himself 
spring 
near its head. 
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The man laid himself down to drink, 
resting his hand on his rifle, which he 
placed in the moss under his chest. A 
jinx pulled the trigger, or pressed the 
hammer into the “cap,” and the round ball 
entered the man’s chin and came out 
through the top of his head. 

Scant attention need be paid to that 
arch self-gun-pointer, the fellow who drags 
his gun by its muzzle through fences, out 
of cars and boats, and up into trees. The 
resulting accidental self-shooting furnishes 
three out of four of the cases in the news- 
papers. I knew two prominent men who 
presumably killed themselves that way 
recently. Their bodies were found along 










OR FOOT 


fences. There is no excuse for this fool 
trick, and even a 10-year-old boy knows 
better. 

Some people, however, will never learn, 
no matter how severe the lesson. Some 
years ago a man shot off his left hand at 
the wrist. Last fall he went hunting, using 
a rubber hand, and in awkwardly getting 
through a fence, shot off his right arm. He 
is still living, and if he reads this I hope 
that he will excuse me for calling him a 
hopeless fool, and holding him up as a 
horrible, tragic example of the man who 
knows too much to learn or to obey. 

Now let us consider a few technical 
causes of shooter-shootee accidents. A 
bursting gun is one of the nastiest propo- 
sitions you ever encountered. One such ex- 
perience is quite enough. And it is not 
only possible, but easy, to burst the strong- 
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ABOVE: THE TIME-HONORED, MOST POPULAR 
AND SURE-FIRE METHOD OF MAIMING YOUR- 
SELF IN HUNTING SEASON IS TO CRAWL 
THROUGH A FENCE, STEP OR FALL ON YOUR 
GUN, AND CATCH THE SHOT WITH YOUR HAND 


est of guns. For example, a little mud in 
the muzzle may do it. Ice formed in the 
bore from dipping a frosty muzzle into 
water, may do it. A rag or piece of clean- 
ing rod in the bore may do it. If you re- 
load, don’t use a bullet too heavy for your 
powder charge, or one too large for the 
bore of your gun, or one battered or mis- 
shaped. All these will run up pressures. 
And don’t use cartridge cases that will rup- 
ture or crack. Don’t use broken cases at 
all. Avoid cases that may break. Next to 
a burst gun, a dose of hot, high-pressure 
gas flooding back through the crevices of 
an action, provides the most disagreeable 
experience a shooter can stage for himself. 


It isn’t exactly, or always, the end of the 
world, but you think it is for awhile. 

Any crack or small hole in the brass 
case will let these gases back. When they 
start, they quickly enlarge the hole, as a 
flood tears a gap through a dam. One of 
the most common starting holes is through 
a punctured primer. To avoid that parti- 
cular thing, be sure your mainspring is 
strong. A weak mainspring fails to sus- 
tain the thrust of the gases against its 
point, through the primer wall. 

Above all, do not put two charges of 
powder into one case. It is easily done, 
and may not be noticed—until you fire. 
Reduced loads in rifles and full loads in 
revolver cartridges are especially liable to 
this ugly error. Practice some routine in 
handling the cases while loading that will 
prevent double powder charges. While you 


are about this matter of saving your own 
life and limbs, better not fool with maxi- 
mum charges. Know exactly what you are 
doing, or let them alone. 

If your rifle chamber is a tight one, or 
the bore minimum in diameter, charges 
for your gun must be below normal or 
pressures will be dangerous. On the other 
hand, enlarged chambers also cause 
trouble, particularly if the so-called 
“headspace” is too great. This latter 
simply means that the face of the bolt 
does not come snugly up against the car- 
tridge when the latter is fully seated in the 
chamber. In such a chamber, even a 
normal load becomes dangerous and may 


BELOW: FOOL TRICK NO. 9 BILLION—BREAK- 
ING ICE WITH YOUR GUN MUZZLE. COLD 
WATER AGAINST COLD STEEL MAKES AN OB- 
STRUCTION IN THE BORE. WHEN YOU SHOOT, 
YOUR BARREL BURSTS 





burst the brass case, if not the rifle action. 
In this connection, never swap bolts be- 
tween two bolt guns. They may seem to 
be exactly alike, but they never are. One 


will close tighter than the other. Also, 
old guns of any kind often have actions 
strained and set back enough to give this 
extra, dangerous headspace. If they have 
been shot many thousands of times, or 
have been fired with extra heavy loads, 
they are almost sure to be upset and worn 
more than is safe. It is much more pleas- 
ant and cheaper to buy a new gun now 
and then than to buy glass eyes and have 
a doctored-up face after the accident. Old 
soft-steel guns of any kind yield and en- 
large gradually when modern high-pres- 
sure ammunition is used. They stand for 
awhile, but eventually let go. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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BOUT six years ago, while engaged in 
one of my favorite sports, namely, 
going the rounds of the local pawn 

shops, I came upon the hand gun here il- 
lustrated. It was hanging on a nail in a 
dark and obscure corner; but even at the 
rather great distance from which it was 
discovered, its general outline made its 
identification easy. To conceal my en- 
thusiasm and at the same time test the 
owner’s knowledge of hand guns, I pointed 
to the old veteran and said, “That is an 
old Colt’s cap and ball revolver, isn’t it?” 
I was immediately assured that it was, so 
telling the dealer I had a friend who was 
interested in old arms I expressed a desire 
to examine it. 

Upon examination the pistol was found 
to be covered inside and out with a rust 
that stood up like frost, with the excep- 
tion of the trigger guard, which was brass. 
The few spots of the original nickel or 
silver plating which were trying tenaci- 
ously to hold were in most cases so loos- 
ened by the rust eating under the edges 
that the plating stood up like fish scales. 
In spite of all this the gun was tight and 
its mechanism perfect. It was further dis- 
covered, as soon as I had the gun in the 
light, that it was not a cap and ball, but 
was instead a factory alteration of the old 
.36 caliber to make it take the .38 rim- 
fire short. 

The gun was purchased at a very nomi- 
nal sum, and I rushed home to see what, 
if anything, could be excavated from the 
mound of rust I had procured. After more 
scouring than I care even to remember, 
I finally had the gun about as clean as 
my best and most painstaking efforts could 
make it. Even then it was nothing to 
quicken the heart-beat of the natural gun 
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THE OLD CONVERTED 
38 RIM-FIRE REMINGTON 


“Has-Been” 


That Still Is 






By WILLIAM L. HUMPHREY, JR. 


bug, because the scars of neglect on the 
inside of the barrel will be with it always. 
I was about convinced that I had nothing 
more than a relic, but on my next trip to 
the farm I took it along for a trial. 

The first shot I fired was at an oak 
plank standing in a corner of a rail fence. 
The bullet struck about 3 inches high of 
the aiming point, but it went through the 
plank, took a healthy bite out of a chest- 
nut rail, and went whining across the 
fields. This from a gun of the vintage of 
65, having a 3%4-inch barrel, and using 
a cartridge so old and so little used as 
to be almost obsolete. Subsequent shots 
proved it to shoot consistently high, but 
with no horizontal error other than that 
due to irregular holding. 

My interest deepened and I at once de- 
termined to put on a higher front sight. 
To achieve this I pulled the old one, filed 
a new one from a well-worn nickel, so 
that it was a tight push fit in the barrel 
slot, and my good friend Crimm, at the 
Walter Reed shop, put it in with silver 
solder. The sight was purposely made ex- 
cessively high and was slowly filed down 
during test shooting. The rear sight notch 
was at the same time opened up to admit 
sufficient light on both sides of the front 
sight to assure uniform holding. By this 
time I knew I had a gun that would be 
with me a long time. As a matter of fact, 
unless something better is made it will be 
with me as long as I live; and that’s quite 
a mouthful from a gun bug whose natural 
tendency is to change to the latest. 

Before going on to the real point of my 
story, permit me to say that I own or 
have owned about all of the best in hand 
guns, but never before or since have I 
used any gun that is the equal of the one 


in question as regards fit, balance, practi- 
cal accuracy, reliability, durability, and 
excellence of design. My enthusiasm for 
this old relic cannot therefore be charged 
to a lack of experience with the more mod- 
ern hand guns. As a matter of fact,my gun 
cabinet at this writing contains two Colts, 
four Smith & Wessons,and one Luger; but 
when my duties require me to be out on 
the farm or in the woods for the day, or if 
I am going out to follow the hounds at 
night, and I want something “just to take 
along,” my hand just naturally gravitates 
to the Remington. With it I have killed an 
untold amount of small game such as 
squirrels and rabbits. I can recall only one 
’chuck that I shot at with it, but he died 
on the spot. I admit the distance was not 
great, but had it been I would not have 
tried for him with any hand gun. 

With this gun,too,I have also saved lots 
of tree climbing at night for small game. 
May I say for the benefit of him who 
hasn’t tried it, that here is a form of shoot- 
ing that calls for accuracy. When one’s 
target in the top of a tree is nothing more 
than the gleam of the two beady eyes of 
a small ’possum it requires real accuracy 
in a gun to score a hit, and in the case of 
a light gun it requires very steady hold- 
ing on the part of the shooter. No other 
light gun that I know of has a grip and 
balance to compare with this ancient 
Remington. I mention the above facts not 
to convey the impression that I am a good 
pistol shot, but rather to show what this 
old “has been” can and does do in the 
hands of one who could be rated no higher 
than fair. 

As mentioned above, the barrel is rough, 
and on paper I suppose the ballistics of 
the cartridge it uses would be terrible, but 
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in spite of everything to the contrary, it 
delivers the goods and anchors the game. 
There is something about that old slow- 
moving lead slug of about 130 grains 
weight that just seems to discourage run- 
ning. As a matter of fact, this ancient 
combination of gun and cartridge has 
proven superior in stopping power to my 
54-inch Colt S. A. with the .32-20 Klean- 
bore. And this is perhaps a good place to 
say “Amen” to several pleas I have re- 
cently read for the continued manufacture 
and improvement of our old rim-fires such 
as the .25, .32, and .38. They are still use- 
ful in brush country, they are good kill- 
ers, and they are cheap. This latter is a 
feature not to be passed over lightly in 
the year 1932. 

To get back to the Remington, I natu- 
rally would not recommend it and its 
cartridge to a Chicago beer baron, though 
were I caught in a position of defense 
with nothing better within reach I wouldn’t 
feel entirely helpless. The old gun is a 
natural pointer, and it is to be remem- 
bered in this connection that a couple of 
well-placed hits from even a low-power 
cartridge are worth an infinite number of 
misses from a .45. 

Many of the gun’s good features of 
design are obvious from the cut; others 
are not. At a glance it looks like the old 
S. A. Colt’s younger brother. In general 
outline the two are similar, though the 
Remington is superior in the following 
points of design: The trigger is broad, 
well rounded and on center with the trig- 
ger guard—features not found in the S. A., 
though the Colt people corrected this 
fault in their Bisley model. In the case of 
the Colt S. A., six screws are employed 
to secure the back and front straps to 
the frame—a source of constant annoy- 
ance when heavy loads are used; and, to 
me at least, the weakest point in the de- 
sign of the grand old gun. If the rigid 
connection of action and stock is so im- 
perative to accuracy in a rifle, it should 
be even more important in a hand gun. 
In the case of the Remington, the back 
and front straps are integral with the 
frame, and only one screw is used to se- 
cure the guard. The grip on the Reming- 
ton, while superior to that of any light gun 
in production today, has one fault—it is 
cut too high back of the trigger guard. 
For a gun of its size it should combine the 
features of the contour of the back strap 
of the Remington with that of the front 
strap of the old Colt .31 percussion. This 
later is not a serious fault, however, be- 
cause even in a small hand the little finger 
crooks naturally under the butt to prevent 
the, haad from slipping up too far, while 
the long backward sweep of the grip gives 
a comfortable and secure hold for even 
the larger hand. 
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What a loss to the shooting fraternity 
when Remington didn’t carry production 
on this gun to the point of putting in a 
loading gate and substituting a rod ejector 
for the bullet seater of percussion days! 
Had this been done these old guns would 
hold the same enviable position in the 
hand gun world that the Ballards occupy 
in the fraternity of target shooters. In- 
stead, to load this gun the lever on the 
bullet seater is unhooked and lowered, the 
cylinder pin pulled forward, and the cylin- 
der removed; a disc on the rear of the 
cylinder is lifted off and the cartridges in- 
serted. This sounds slower than it really 
is, and once loaded it is a handful of gun. 





THE AMMUNITION 
THE OLD GUN USES 


It may be of interest to mention that in 
this ancient model the cylinder is reamed 
to take the entire rim of the cartridge, 
exactly as in the case of the Smith & 
Wesson K-.22, which proves again the 
truth of the saying, “There is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

With the disc in place and the cylinder 
in the gun, the shell is almost as tightly 
supported as it would be in a modern 
rifle; certainly tighter than it could be in 
a revolver of conventional design, because 
with the latter allowance must be made 
for the varying thickness of shell heads 
to assure free rotation of the cylinder. 
This feature, together with the almost im- 
perceptible space between cylinder and 
barrel, accounts in large measure for the 
gun’s phenomenal accuracy. There is also 
a safety feature to this old gun that is 
worthy of mention. The cylinder holds 
five cartridges and there are five grooves 
cut in the cylinder disc, each midway be- 
tween the two adjacent cartridge heads, 
and into any one of these grooves the 
sharpened nose of the hammer may be 
lowered when the gun is fully loaded, thus 
securerly locking the rotation of the cylin- 


Note: As we go to press the Direc- 
tor Civilian Marksmanship advises us 
that the price of used Model 1917 
rifles has been reduced to $7.50. The 
price of new rifles remains $20.00. 
On both used and new rifles there is 
a packing charge of $1.34. 


der and assuring safety should the gun be 
dropped. Here again is a feature of de- 
sign not to be found in our Colt Single 
Actions and Bisley models. The only way 
to make them safe is to carry them with 
their hammers on an exploded shell or 
an empty chamber. If we are to be bur- 
dened with the weight and bulk of a six- 
champered cylinder we should be given the 
advantage of six shots. 

There is something about the single-ac- 
tion guns that men instinctively like, and 
I believe the love of them is inspired not 
so much by the memory of their romantic 
past as by their. really good features of 
design. The more I study the Remington 
and other guns of the percussion and early 
metallic cartridge days, the more obvious 
it becomes that we have thrown into the 
discard many good features we should 
have cherished. Study the old Remington, 
Allen & Wheelock, Whitney, etc., and see 
what, if anything, we have today to com- 
pare with them. The only really good fea- 
ture of our modern light revolver is the 
solid frame; but to offset this we also have 
the undesirable and no longer necessary 
double action and swinging cylinder. 
Where speed is required the automatic is 
recommended. 


If one of our manufacturers should re- 
produce this old Remington in the modern 
high-pressure steel, adding to its design 
the modern type of cylinder, loading gate, 
and, if length of barrel would permit, an 
ejector rod; leaving the cylinder pin just 
as it is but securing it with a latch as 
designed by Croft, substituting through- 
out the mechanism coil springs for flat 
ones, as Harrington & Richardson have 
done in their .22 single shot, we would 
then have a gun superior in many respects 
to anything now on the market. At least 
we would for once get away from the saw- 
handle grip that bruises our hands, the 
cylinder cranes that get knocked out of 
alignment, and the weight and bulk of the 
S. A. Colt. It could be made for the .38 
S. & W., .32 S. & W., and the .22 long 
rifle cartridges; it could be carried and its 
weight forgotten, and it would be so sturdy 
and dependable that it could be taken to 
the most remote corners of the earth 
without fear of breakage or malfunction. 
The modern trend seems to be toward 
small calibers on heavy frames, which are 
admirable from the target shooter’s view- 
point, but what we woods-loafers want is 
portability, durability, accuracy, and, may 
I add once more, a really comfortable grip. 
No gun on the market today embodies 
these last features. I know that the cost 
of tooling up would be considerable, but I 
believe sales would justify it. Look at the 
Colt’s S. A. after about 61 years! The 
smaller gun as above outlined would have 
many times the other’s appeal to the man 
of today and tomorrow. 
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NEW rifle has been added to the line 

of R. F. Sedgley, Inc. It is built on 

the Model 87 Winchester single-shot 
action, and is a match type of arm made 
for both the rim-fire .22 long rifle, and the 
center-fire .22 Hornet cartridge. It is a 
beautifully stocked and fully equipped tar- 
get rifle, with sling swivels, Lyman target 
sights, and a ’scope rib designed for Fecker 
and Lyman ’scope mounts. The rifle is de- 
signed to give the finest accuracy and yet 
sell at a price somewhat lower than that 
of the Sedgley Sporters. 

This is really the last of the long-popular 
and famous Winchester Model 87 single- 
shot actions, the firm of R. F. Sedgley, 
Inc., having purchased all that were left 
(about 200) at the Winchester plant. 

There were at least two types of this 
Model 87 Winchester action. One was a 
light action with cutaway or sloping re- 
ceiver walls intended for the comparatively 
light No. 1, No. 2, and .22-caliber “mus- 
ket” barrels. The other action had high 
receiver walls and a breech block which 
came nearly level with top of the receiver 
when closed. This very strong type of 
action was intended for the larger No. 3, 
No. 4, and No. 5 Winchester barrels in 
centex-fire calibers, including even such 
powerful cartridges as the .30-40, .35 Win- 
chester, .405 Winchester, .45-70, and 
.50-110. This latter type of action is the 
one which Mr. Sedgley uses in his new lot 
of Winchester Hor- 
net single-shot rifles. 

Mr. Sedgley has 
fitted these new ac- 
tions with 28-inch 
Winchester barrels 
of good weight, ta- 
pering from 1 inch 


oe 


at the breech to 
11/16 inch at the 
muzzle. The pitch 


of rifling is one turn 
in 16 inches, and 
the groove diameter 
is given as .222 inch. 
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THE SEDGLEY SINGLE-SHOT HORNET ° 


Sedgley Single-Shot Hornet and 


.22 Long Rifle 


By F. C. NEss 


The integral sight lug on the muzzle holds 
a Lyman 17-A target sight, and the Ly- 
man 103 micrometer peep sight is at- 
tached to the tang. About 16 inches for- 
ward of the trigger a barrel band firmly 
holds the forearm and barrel together in 
conjunction with the front sling swivel, 
which is screwed into the band-lug. The 
sling swivels are the small European sport- 
ing type, just right for a narrow sling. The 
match rifle, however, should have 114 inch 
swivels to take the Government Model 
1907 Army sling strap. 

Between the two metallic sights is a 
Sedgley dovetail ’scope rib, notched to ac- 
commodate any of the Lyman or Fecker 
telescope sight mounts on either 7.2 or 
6-inch centers. This solid dovetail strip 
is flush with the receiver at the breech and 
extends forward a matter of 9 inches, 
where it gracefully tapers to the barrel. 
The usual ’scope blocks are an eyesore on 
a fine rifle and serve as a constant source 
of annoyance because their sharp corners 
are continually catching on the fingers, 
gun case, or clothes when the ‘scope has 
been removed. The Sedgley rib not only 
eliminates this annoyance, but actually 
adds attractiveness to the rifle by blend- 
ing the lines of the receiver top and bar- 


HORNET GROUPS, EXACT SIZE. LEFT TO RIGHT: FIVE-SHOT GROUP AT 50 
YARDS, WITH ’SCOPE, SHOT BY GEORGE SCHNERING, OF SPRINGFIELD ARMORY. 
TEN-SHOT GROUP AT 100 YARDS, MACHINE REST, BY MR. SCHNERING. THE TWO 
LOW SHOTS WERE THE FIRST FIRED AND SERVED AS WARMING SHOTS. FIVE- 
SHOT GROUP BY F.C. NESS AT 80 YARDS, WITH MALCOLM ’SCOPE AND MUZZLE be. 

REST. WINCHESTER AMMUNITION USED IN EACH CASE 


rel. Viewed from above it presents a 
beautifully mottled flat surface. In the 
case of the rifle tested it was necessary to 
slightly shim up the front end of the rib 
to get on the target. 

One of the best features of this lot of 
special rifles is the woodwork. Both the 
forearm and butt stock, of beautifully 
finished American walnut, are nicely fitted 
and very well proportioned. The 15-inch 
forearm is comfortable to the grasp in any 
position. Its slightly oval shape, which 
gives control against canting, and its ample 
proportions and generous length, are re- 
sponsible for this. Its length, graceful 
taper and neat proportions aid greatly in 
making this the most nearly beautiful 
Winchester single-shot rifle I have seen or 
ever expect to see. The forearm ends in 
a plain round tip, 18% inches forward of 
the trigger, and from this point it gradually 
tapers to a broad swell near the breech, 
where its otherwise pleasing lines curve 
inward rather abruptly to join the receiver 
sides and bottom. At the normal grip back 
of the front swivel the oval cross section 
measures 11% inches wide by 1 3/16 inches 
deep. Near the breech the maximum width 
and depth are 1 15/16 inches and 1 10/16 
inches, respectively. I should say that this 
design of forearm is ideal as regards maxi- 
mum accommodation. Regardless of butt- 
stock length, the length of a shooter's 
arm, or his position, this Sedgley forearm 
is accommodating 
and comfortable, be- 
cause it invariably 
feels secure no mat- 
ter how grasped. 

The butt stock 
cannot be called 
beautiful, but it is 
as near that as any 
stock correctly de- 
signed for this 
Model 87 Winches- 
ter could hope to 
Any pistol grip 
properly shaped for 
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good holding and trigger squeeze always 
detracts from the appearance of a lever- 
action rifle. The Sedgley grip is of that 
pattern, useful but homely. The type of 
finger lever used softens some of the jar 
to the eye, and a rounded fillet in the cor- 
ner at the rear of the grip cap would help 
a bit. The finger lever and the base of 
the Lyman sight make the grip appear 
clumsy, but it feels right. “Scope users 
will dispense with the tang sight, anyway. 
There is just enough room for a thick 
thumb between the Lyman sight and the 
point of the comb, a matter of 4 inches. 
The distance from trigger to pistol grip 
edge measures 3% inches. The grips for 
both hands are neatly checkered, but both 
are so well shaped that checkering might 
be considered almost unnecessary. 

A deep butt never helped the looks of 
any gun, least of all the single-shot Win- 
chester, and a broad butt is not needed to 
distribute recoil on a .22-caliber gun. How- 
ever, such a butt does add comfort when 
the shooting position demands raising or 
lowering the butt-plate on the shoulder to 
get face support from the comb, and such 
a butt is necessary on a match type of rifle 
which must afford every possible aid to 
accuracy. The Sedgley shotgun-type butt- 
plate is 5 inches deep and 1 9/16 inches 
wide. Its angle with the line of sight gives 
the muzzle a pitch down of 3 inches, which 
is correct for a secure and comfortable 
contact with upper chest and shoulder 
muscles. 

The stock length is 1314 inches meas- 
ured from center of trigger to middle edge 
of butt-plate. This is exactly right for a 
man or lad of average height, or 5 feet 
8 inches. Individuals taller and lankier 
than the average will find that the gun fits 
them as well, and those on the dwarf side 
can cut %4 inch or more from the butt. 
The drop at heel is 234 inches, which is 
correct for the average shooter. For prone 
shooting this drop could be % inch less; 
it is just about right for sitting and stand- 
ing. For all positions and varying phy- 
siques these dimensions represent a very 
happy compromise. 

The comb on this newest Sedgley crea- 
tion is thick and long, the point extending 
10 inches from the butt. That is % inch 
longer than the improved comb on the 
present Model 52 Winchester. When tried 
by small men, big men, broad shooters and 
narrow shooters, with thick faces and with 
hollow cheeks, the comment usually is, “I 
would want it just as it is!” The drop at 


comb from the metallic sight line is 1 9/16 
inches, being very slightly more from the 
*scope axis, or 2% inches. The balance 
point, between the hands, is 6 inches for- 
ward of the trigger, bringing it nearer the 
front grip, which is an advantage in off- 
hand shooting or when the rifle is used 
without sling. The rifle carries well when 
grasped at the forearm swell, and handles 
beautifully, coming to the shoulder with 
an ease and surety which inspire con- 
fidence. The finish is silky smooth, and 
all metal parts have the usual beautiful 
deep Sedgley blue. 
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FIVE SHOTS AT 150 YARDS, HORNET 

RIFLE, ’SCOPE SIGHT, WINCHESTER 

AMMUNITION, 15-MILE 3-O’CLOCK 
WIND 





The trigger pull is smooth and the let- 
off crisp and clean. When cocking the 
hammer the lock gives the impression of 
having two or three superfluous notches. 
These several “clicks” are characteristic 
of the Model 87 action, which, however, is 
smooth in operation. In the rifle tested 
the extractor worked beautifully, and the 
ejector snapped every cartridge clear. It 
loaded very conveniently with the muzzle 
depressed, as in the standing position. 
From prone, with the muzzle level or ele- 
vated, two separate finger thrusts and 
lever movements were required, because 
the extractor prevented complete entry of 
the cartridge without first partially closing 
the action. 

This new Sedgley single-shot Hornet 
rifle has indicated its ability to make 


1-inch 10-shot groups at 100 yards. The 
machine-rest groups show this ability, and 
our own shooting from rest bears it out, 
though adverse conditions prevented a 
thorough test on the two afternoons de- 
voted to it. 

On an improvised 80-yard range, Paul 
Lorrilliere fired two groups of 5 shots each, 
one with Winchester and the other with 
Remington ammunition. The Winchester 
group measured 1 2/16 inches, and the 
Remington group 13/16 inches. I fired 
only 5 shots, using the W. R. A. cartridge, 
and found that I could hold the Malcolm 
cross-hairs on one of the small thumb- 
tacks. A beautiful group resulted, which 
measured from center to center just 13/16 
inch. At 100 yards that would have been 
34 inch, or 1 inch at 135 yards. 

This shooting was later checked by 100- 
yard rest shooting on a Maryland farm 
during an all-day rain. Four other guns 
were zeroed that afternoon, and the Hornet 
received but casual attention. With it I 
placed 6 W. R. A. bullets in 1% inches, 
and 5 Remington bullets in 7 inch. Under 
better conditions this rifle will surely shoot 
minute-of-angle groups, which degree of 
accuracy has for a century been the goal 
of riflemen and ballisticians. Here is an 
arm which, under favorable conditions, is 
capable of shooting possible scores on the 
50-yard target at 100 yards, and on the 
100-yard target at 200 yards. It appears 
to offer every known aid to accurate aim 
and barrel holding, so that an expert rifle- 
man familiar with the trajectory of the 
bullet can, under average conditions, keep 
every shot on the head of a squirrel at 100 
yards, and on the head of a woodchuck at 
200 yards. 

The particular rifle tested weighs 9 
pounds, without ’scope. 


Editor’s Note: As we prepare to go to 
press a letter comes in from R. F. Sedgley 
relative to this new rifle, which reads in 
part as follows: 

“You will note that the 1%4-inch 
swivels are optional; also, that the stock 
and foreend are of imported walnut; we 
do not use any more American. Again, 
the pistol grip and the stock have been 
filled in with a round fillet, as per your 
suggestion sometime ago, but this was 
not done on the sample which you have. 
Also, as regards the ’scope rib, we also 
found this difficulty, and have made the 
rib 1/16 inch higher in the front, which 
allows more latitude on the ’scope.” 
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THIS NEW SAVAGE WILL COME FULLY 
AND PROPERLY EQUIPPED FOR THE 
GAME FIELDS 





The Savage Model 99 Ideal Deer Rifle 


Y FIRST acquaintance with the 
Savage Model 1899 lever-action 
rifle occurred only a year after it 

was placed on the market. I was then 
hunting in British Columbia. An Eastern 
sportsman had brought out one of these 
rifles in .303-caliber and presented it to 
W. G. C. Manson, a guide of my acquaint- 
ance located in Lillooet, British Columbia. 
With this rifle and the first box of 20 
rounds of ammunition, Manson killed 18 
head of big game, including two grizzly 
bears. A photograph of Manson with one 
of these bears used to figure very promi- 
nently in Savage advertising in the old 
days. 

Again, at the Sea Girt competitions in 
1902 (before the days of the National 
Matches), one of the competitors brought 
forth a Savage rifle which became the sub- 
ject of much debate among a group of old 
and very experienced riflemen and hunters, 
among them Wm. DeV. Foulke, J. G. Dil- 
lin and Dr. W.G. Hudson. The concensus 
of opinion then was that it was a very good 
rifle with an excellent, strong, and reliable 
breech action, but handicapped by a stock 
that was poorly shaped and poorly propor- 
tioned. Please note that this was 30 years 
ago. How time does fly. 

Up to the present time, the above opin- 
ion is that which has been held by practi- 
cally every well-informed shooter who has 
used this rifle extensively. The breech 
action is very strong for a lever action and 
is entirely reliable in its functioning. Its 
design is such that efficient sights, either 
iron or telescopic, can be fitted. The 
method of attaching the butt stock to the 
receiver usually makes for better accuracy 
than is the case with any other type of 
lever-action rifle. This rifle’s only draw- 
back is one that it shares with every other 
lever-action rifle; that is, that the bolt, 
being locked at the rear, there is enough 
spring in the action so that rimless cases 
fired in it with full charges are stetched 
so much that if reloaded they will not 
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By TOWNSEND WHELEN 


again fit in the chamber. The stock, how- 
ever, from its very inception until the 
present day, has been of such design and 
dimension that it does not lend itself to 
quick catching of aim and steady holding, 
and its design does not decrease the effect 
of recoil as it should. 

About 1908 the Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion began to manufacture this rifle in 
takedown form. Such a type appealed to 
the ordinary shooter because of its con- 
venience. It increased sales and more of 
the takedown type have been sold than of 
the solid-frame type. But this does not 
prove that the takedown type is superior. 
Quite to the contrary, our riflemen have 
found that, while a takedown rifle when 
new may show just as good accuracy as a 
solid-frame rifle so far as the size of the 
group it fires is concerned, yet it is so sen- 
sitive to variations in holding the arm that 
seldom will that group be located in the 
same place on the target two days in suc- 
cession. Thus, a rifle sighted in one day 
may not shoot nearly to the same spot on 
another day. I have, indeed, seen a .303 
Savage takedown rifle change its point of 
impact as much as 8 inches at 100 yards 
between strings, and I have seen similar 
changes in all other high-power takedown 
rifles, irrespective of make. Takedown 
rifles are, therefore, not for those who de- 
sire to do reliable shooting at long ranges, 
and our ideal Savage rifle should have a 
solid frame. 

About 1910 the Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion brought out a new cartridge, the .250- 
3,000 Savage, a rimless cartridge of .25 
caliber, shooting an 87-grain soft-point bul- 
let at a muzzle velocity of 3,000 f.s. This 
cartridge, from the very beginning, showed 
accuracy superior to that of any other of 
the Savage line of cartridges. It also gave 
an extremely flat trajectory. Capt. E. C. 
Crossman, I believe, was the first to try 
this cartridge on big game. He found that 
on deer it had remarkably excellent killing 
power despite its light bullet. Further ex- 


perience has confirmed this. The .250- 
3,000 cartridge has now been in use on 
game for over 20 years. We have had 
thousands of reports from the game fields 
on it, and we know just exactly what it can 
be relied upon to do, and we also know 
what it will not do reliably. The evidence 
is very clear, indeed, that it is much su- 
perior in killing power on deer and sheep 
to the older cartridges like the .25-35, 
30-30, .30 Remington, .303 Savage, .32 
Special, and .32 Remington. In recent 
years a type of this .250-3,000 cartridge 
has been loaded with a 100-grain open- 
point bullet, and the evidence is also quite 
clear that this 100-grain bullet is superior 
to the older 87-grain bullet on deer, par- 
ticularly on shots that strike the shoulder 
or hind quarters of a large buck. The 100- 
grain bullet has also proved satisfactory on 
Rocky Mountain goat, caribou, and black 
bear, on which game the 87-grain bullet 
was not entirely satisfactory. But reports 
from the game fields likewise show that 
neither of these types of cartridge can be 
regarded as at all satisfactory in their kill- 
ing qualities on mouse or grizzly bear. 
The cartridge is just too light for such 
large game. But it is an ideal deer car- 
tridge, and also a fine cartridge for the 
larger species of small game, such as 
wolves, coyotes, and woodchucks. Also, 
it can be reloaded very satisfactorily for 
even the smallest game. If you want to 
see what an extremely accurate and effi- 
cient small-game rifle a .250-3,000 Savage 
rifle can be turned into, just obtain some 
new primed cases and hand load them with 
12 grains of du Pont No. 80 powder and 
the regular 87-grain bullet. If you don’t 
get accuracy up to 100 yards better than 
that of any .22-caliber rifle you ever shot, 
it will not be the fault of the load. 

For all these reasons, I think that the 
.250-3,000 cartridge is probably the very 
best all-around rifle cartridge we have for 
the sportsman who will confine his hunting 
to those regions of America south of the 
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Canadian line, and certainly it is a most 
ideal deer cartridge. 

It has, therefore, occurred to many of us 
that if we could only get a nice little me- 
dium-weight .250-3,000 Savage rifle fitted 
with a modern pistol-grip stock of proper 
shape and proportions, with good sling 
swivels and a shooting gunsling, and fitted 
with modern aperture sights, we would 
have about as fine a little hunting rifle for 
the United States as anyone could wish for. 
There has been a very great desire for just 
such a rifle on the part of a large number 
of our hunters who prefer the lever-action 
rifle, and I am glad to be able to announce 
to members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion that the Savage Arms Corporation 
are bringing out a new style of their Model 
99 rifle on exactly these lines. 

This new rifle is to be known as the 
Savage Model 99-R.S. Rifle. It will have 
solid frame, and a modern pistol grip stock 
with a length of 13% inches, drop at comb 
15@ inches, drop at heel 27% inches. The 
stock will be fitted with a new checked steel 
shotgun buttplate 5 inches long, set on the 
stock with a 2%-inch pitch. The stock 
will fit the average rifleman perfectly and 
will come up in perfect line, making snap 
shooting very much faster than with the 
old stock, and enabling the shooter to hold 
with real steadiness in any position. 

The forearm will be quite a departure 
from forearms previously fitted to Savage 
rifles. It will be much thicker, fuller, and 
rounder, and while it will not show the ugly 
bulk of forearms now being fitted on many 
rifles, it will give a splendid grasp for the 
hand and keep the fingers away from the 
hot barrel. The forearm will be only 8% 
inches long, which is much shorter than 
those previously furnished. On the Model 
99 rifle, the receiver, by reason of its shape, 
really forms a portion of the forearm, and 
this short forearm will be amply long 
enough and will much improve the appear- 
ance and balance of the rifle. The front 
sling swivel will be 131% inches forward of 
the trigger. This distance is also slightly 
shorter than usual, but it is an advantage 
on a hunting arm, as it causes one to assume 
a slightly higher prone position, which in 
the hunting field will often clear grass, 
lumps of earth, rocks, etc., which may be 
close in front of one’s firing position. My 
own experience, particularly in woodchuck 
shooting, has been that this higher prone 
position, caused by bringing the front sling 
swivel slightly nearer to the trigger, is an 
advantage to the hunter, 

The rifle is to be fitted with detachable 
sling swivels, and each rifle is to be regu- 
larly furnished with a light type of the 
Government Model 1907 gunsling 7-inch 
wide. The sights are to be the Lyman No. 
30% rear sight, which is adjustable for 
both elevation and windage and has a re- 
movable cup disc for target shooting, a 


Lyman folding middle sight, and a flat 
gold-bead front sight. More perfect sights 
could not be had for the rifle. This rifle 
will be furnished in .250-3,000 Savage cali- 
ber with a 22-inch medium-weight barrel, 
and in .300 Savage caliber with a 24-inch 
medium-weight barrel. Barrels are to be 
very carefully selected for accuracy. The 
weight with either barrel will be 7 pounds 
5 ounces to 7 pounds 8 ounces, depending 
upon the density of the walnut stock. The 
stock and forearm will be checked, and will 
be given a dull London oil finish. The ap- 
pearance of the entire rifle will be very at- 
tractive, it will balance splendidly, and will 
give the impression of being much lighter 
than it is. On firing it, those accustomed to 
the older Savage rifles will at once notice 
that the new stock has very greatly de- 
creased the appreciable recoil. The rifle 
will retail complete with sights and gun- 
sling at $65. 

At the same time, a cheaper type of the 
same rifle, to be known as the Model 99-R., 
will also be furnished. It will be fitted 
with the same stock and buttplate, but will 
have semi-buckhorn open rear sight and 
gold bead front sight. It will be furnished 
in .250-3,000 Savage and .303 Savage cali- 
bers with 22-inch barrel, and in .300 Sav- 
age caliber with 24-inch barrel, and will 
retail at $48. 

The sight radius of this rifle with 22- 
inch barrel is 29 inches. The elevation 
graduations on the stem of the Lyman 
No. 30% rear sight are .05 inches apart. 
Raising the rear sight one graduation in 
elevation, therefore, raises the center of 
impact 6.2 inches at 100 yards, or 12.4 
inches at 200 yards, or 18.6 inches at 300 
yards. The windage graduations are .02 
inches apart; therefore, changing the wind- 
age one graduation moves the center of 
impact to the right or left 2% (actually 
2.48) inches at 100 yards, 5 inches at 200 
yards, or 7% inches at 300 yards. 

There is no zero mark on the wind-gage 
base of the rear sight. This is intentional. 
When the shooter has determined his cor- 
rect zero at 100 or 200 yards by shooting 
on a calm day with overcast sky so that 
neither wind nor light will have effect, he 
should put a zero line on the base by cut- 
ting a mark with the point of a sharp knife. 

The sportsman hunting deer in thick 
woods country, or shooting woodchucks, 
ought to sight his rifle in to hit 1 inch high 
at 100 yards. The bullet will then strike 
about 3.8 inches low at 200 yards. But for 
hunting deer and coyotes in the open West- 
ern country, the rifle had better be sighted 
to strike the exact point of aim at 200 
yards. It will then shoot about 234 inches 
high at 100 yards and about 2% inches low 
at 225 yards, and no allowance will have 
to be made for distance in aiming up to 
about 230 to 240 yards. The difference 
between the elevation to shoot 1 inch high 


at 100 yards and to shoot to the point of 
aim at 200 yards is one third of a gradua- 
tion on the elevating stem of the Lyman 
No. 30% rear sight. 

This Savage rifle will also be well adapted 
to a telescope sight, as the fired cases are 
ejected to the side, the safety is in rear 
of the trigger guard, and there is nothing to 
prevent placing the telescope close down 
on top of the rifle. For woodchuck shoot- 
ing, either one of the Lyman telescope 
sights would be excellent. But for all- 
around shooting, including deer shooting, 
I think that the best ’scope will be the 
Zeiss Zielklein 214-power ’scope, with the 
No. 6 flat-top post graticule, mounted on 
the rifle with the Western mounting. With 
a telescope sight, I think this rifle will 
make a very good varmint and woodchuck 
rifle, as well as a deer rifle. I did not shoot 
the one sample of this rifle which had been 
made up at the time of writing this article, 
but from previous firing of a great many 
.250-3,000 Model 99 solid-frame rifles, I 
find that with good ammunition they give 
from 2% to 3-inch groups at 100 yards. 
As the barrels for these Model 99-R.S. 
rifles are to be specially selected for accu- 
racy, I think we are safe in assuming that 
they will average about 2% to 25-inch 
groups at 100 yards, and that will make the 
rifle very certain for woodchucks to about 
175 yards, or for deer to about 250 to 275 
yards. The location of the center of im- 
pact should be just as good as it is on any 
other 7!4-pound solid-frame rifle, and far 
better than on any takedown rifle. It is, 
of course, this variation in the location of 
the center of impact from time to time 
which makes the well-informed shooter ob- 
ject to takedown rifles. 

It will be noticed that this type of the 
Model 99 rifle is also to be manufactured 
for the .300 Savage cartridge, which 
shoots a 150-grain pointed expanding bul- 
let and has the same energy, killing power, 
and trajectory as the 150-grain .30-'06 
cartridges, having the same velocity of 
2,700 f. s. From previous experimental 
firing, I think about 3-inch groups at 100 
yards may be expected from this .300- 
caliber rifle. The cartridge is powerful 
enough for any game in North America, 
with the possible exception of Alaskan 
brown bear. This .300-caliber rifle would 
seem to be excellent for those who prefer 
a lever-action rifle (and particularly for 
left-handed shooters) for big game larger 
than deer. 

I want to call attention to the fact that 
this is the only lever-action big-game rifle 
now being regularly manufactured which 
has a well shaped and proportioned modern 
stock, or that is equipped with a really good 
shooting gunsling and modern aperture rear 
sight, all these details being included with 
the rifle as it is sold. 
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HE desire of the amateur gunsmith 

to turn out beautiful guns equal to 

custom made jobs is usually limited 
to stock work, slight modifications of the 
action, and the mounting of new sights. 
Those who delight in such work would 
doubtlessly like to have their pet gun en- 
graved, too. 

The high cost of engraving need not 
suppress this desire for ornamented fire- 
arms. Etching designs by means of an 
acid has, for some reason, been almost 
completely overlooked for such a pur- 
pose, yet it has many features to recom- 
mend it to the amateur. We are all 
familiar with the beautiful work executed 
on swords in this way. In the past few 
months I have done a little experimenting 
along these lines, with results that many 
might like to duplicate. 

The process of etching is very simple. 
The metal to be etched is cleaned, and 
painted with an acid-resisting compound, 
leaving bare the portions of the surface 
to be eaten away; or the 
whole surface is covered 
and a design scratched 
in with a sharp instru- 
ment when the coating is 
nearly dry. The pre- 
pared piece is then im- 
mersed in anetching 
solution. Nitric acid di- 
luted with four parts of 
water will give a good 
depth of etch in half an 
hour. It is, without 
doubt, the best solution 
for this work. It will at- 
tack all grades of steel, 
and imparts a mottled 
surface to the etched 
portions. The best re- 
sistant coating I have 
found is asphaltum var- 
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Epitor’s Note: Mr. Laubin has 
given some of us a new and in- 
teresting idea here. Etching offers 
many possibilities for the ornamen- 
tation of firearms, and no expensive 
tools or equipment are necessary 
for this work. Hardened steel can 
be etched as readily as soft steel. 


nish. It can be easily applied with a small 
brush, and can be cleaned off with gaso- 
line. 

The only skill necessary to effect a good 
job is a little care with a small brush. A 
scroll design is painted on the surface with 
a pointed camel’s-hair brush. The border 
around the design is painted, and then all 
the remaining portions of the gun where 
it is not to be etched are heavily painted 
with the asphaltum. The more accurate 
the design, the more pleasing the final re- 
sult will be, so do not spare pains when 
painting the design. Small lines may be 


Etching Designs 


on Firearms 


By CLARENCE W. LAUBIN 


scratched in with a needle when the as- 
phaltum is about dry. Veins of leaves, 
for example. Before immersing the piece 
in the acid, be careful to see that none 
of the asphaltum has flaked off, allowing 
the acid to eat away where it should not. 

In etching the revolver illustrated in 
the cut, the barrel and chamber were 
tightly plugged, cylinder and crane com- 
pletely dissembled, and the piece put into 
a glass tray containing acid. The etching 
complete, the piece was washed in hot 
water, and then in gasoline to remove the 
asphaltum. The design then appeared in 
blue steel, set off ‘by the bright etched 
portion. Etching can be used on the re- 
ceivers of bolt-action rifles without fear 
of weakening them. Case-hardened parts, 
of course, should not be etched. Where 
only the receiver is to be etched, the bar- 
rel can be stood up with the receiver in 
a jar containing the acid. The breech 






must be plugged, and all the inside 
of the action painted. 

Anyone contemplating the orna- 
mentation of a gun by this process 
should do plenty of experimenting on old 
pieces of barrel or drill rod before attempt- 
ing a good job. Then try it on barrel 
bands and trigger guards and see how much 
it can add toa gun. The pieces need not 
be reblued unless you dislike the contrast 
between the blue and the bright steel. 
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SHOTGUNS AND SHOTGUN 
SHOOTING 


(Continued from page 18) 


were killing canvasbacks like that and a 
mudhen came along, he’d miss it. I re- 
member once, about 20 years ago, I was 
shooting quail, using a sharp swing. A 
rabbit jumped up, and somebody yelled 
at me to shoot it. I shot at the rabbit, 
and missed; didn’t know how, but: a com- 
panion said I shot 3 feet ahead of it! 

I can’t shoot after Captain Crossman’s 
style, because I am too quick on the trig- 
ger. Once upon a time, wishing to learn this 
rapid swing so I wouldn’t have to lead, I 
put on a fence a strip of paper with a bull 
on it, and swung on the bull fast, from 
what would be back of it in duck shooting. 
Strangely enough, I found myself pulling 
just before the gun covered the mark. 
I did that consistently, always pulling a 
little farther back than I intended. My 
trigger timing was just too darn fast for 
the swing. Swinging faster, I found my 
patterns scattered along the paper, and I 
couldn’t tell precisely where they would 
go. Probably more of us are like that, 
and the man who is not has a very fine 
coordination between trigger finger and 
swing. My own style of shooting is to 
see the bird but not the gun, swing under, 
knowing where the gun is pointing with- 
out seeing it; then, after passing the mark, 
swing the gun up and forward, using a high- 
shooting gun. Trigger timing is as liable 
to cause me to shoot under as it is behind 
on a swing. 

Captain Curtis has always declared that 
he doesn’t feel the kick of a gun, and con- 
sequently prefers a light gun and a heavy 
load. I suspect that shock temporarily 
causes the brain to cease registering. We 
all know pretty well that recoil, or appar- 
ent recoil, depends a lot on what we shoot 
at. Take a .505 elephant rifle and one 
shot at a target is apt to be enough for 
us, but fire that shot at an elephant, and 
if the beast is not killed, our reaction 
would be to cuss the gun for not shooting 
harder—and kicking harder. That is more 
or less true of other guns. If, after fir- 
ing, we do not know anything for the 
fraction of an instant, then we won’t know 
whether the gun kicked us or not, and 
will afterwards assert that it didn’t. 

Such being the fact, the brief interval 
of time, wherein a man doesn’t know 
what has happened after he starts to pull 
trigger, accounts for the difficulty of cur- 
ing a shooter of flinching. He is hard to 
cure because he can’t see and doesn’t 
know that he does flinch. Very fre- 
quently he will not believe that he did 
flinch unless something happens to prove 
it. If he can’t see and can’t feel, and has 
no other means of realizing that he has 
flinched, how is he going to learn? Well, 
I know by results. If my aim was appar- 
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ently perfect, and nothing was hit, the 
reason might be a number of things, such 
as faulty lead, or the bird not flying level 
or having dodged. However, if this hap- 
pens persistently, then I suspect flinching. 
Flinching that can’t be seen comes from 
a shock delivered to the head. A shoul- 
der shock is not apt to trouble any of us. 
Now, in order to see what is happening, I 
shoot without putting cheek to stock, 
which I can do very well from long prac- 
tice. If there is any flinching then I'll 
see it immediately. It doesn’t take long 
to correct it, either, if reliance is placed 
upon the pointing of the hands, and not 
directly upon vision. It is not as accurate 
as sighting the gun, but is better than 
flinching and dropping the charge a foot 
or two under without knowing it. Flinch- 
ing usually means shooting low. It might 
cause shooting behind, too, for sometimes 
the flinch is a simple tightening-up of the 
muscles, arms and body becoming so rigid 
as to stop the swing. Kimble says the 
birds are usually missed at the finish of a 
hard match because, in his anxiety to 
shoot well, the marksman just tightens-up. 
This might mean shooting under as well 
as behind. However, most flinches*are 
due to the brain saying, “Let up, job is 
done,” when it isn’t done. These chaps 
who can maintain an even swing, neither 
faster nor slower, neither up nor down, 
during an interval when they do not know 
anything about what is happening, I can 
only liken to a turtle that has just had 
his head head chopped off ;—he will crawl 
straight off in the direction in which he 
had started. 


Nobody can tell what will happen next 
in gun-building. One of our big firms is 
to bring out an over-and-under gun, 
shortly to be announced. That means 
the over-and-under must have hit popular 
fancy. Well, for one thing, the man who 
has been brought up with pump guns can 
shoot an over-and-under without noticing 
the change very much. The double-barrel 
bothers him, or he thinks it does. 

The Western Arms Corporation has 
brought out a single trigger on the long- 
range double. That trigger costs at re- 
tail $3.25. The trigger is without shift, 
shooting the right barrel first and then 
the left, but it works perfectly. I have 
jus tried out a gun equipped with this 
trigger, and didn’t see a thing wrong with 
the trigger. Single triggers used to cost 
from $25 to $30 extra, and what effect 
this new trigger will have on the single- 
trigger business, I do not know. Probably 
all double guns will have single triggers 
one of these days, at little additional cost. 
Then, in order to get a gun with two trig- 
gers, it will have to be especially ordered, 
at additional cost. Single triggers are apt 
to improve a man’s shooting a bit, espe- 


cially with the second barrel. Perhaps 
the man who can’t shoot the back trigger 
first will have to learn in the end. Why 
people learned to shoot the front trigger 
first, loosening up the grip to reach it, 
getting kicked in the face, getting the sec- 
ond finger bruised by the guard, when 
shooting a stock that was too short, I 
don’t know. 


SHOOTING YOURSELF 
(Continued from page 22) 


A final common accident is the misfire, 
and it is anything but the harmless annoy- 
ance it is usually considered. It may be, 
in fact, a long hangfire. You open your gun 
action, after which the cartridge explodes 
in your fingers or lap. When they don’t 
go, after you have said the word and 
crooked the finger, better smoke a Lucky 
(or is it Old Gold?) before working the 
action. A friend had a misfire in a re- 
volver. He waited a bit, decided to take 
another shot, and after it also “misfired,” 
he investigated. The first bullet had stuck 
in the barrel; the second had come up be- 
hind it, ringed and ruined that barrel, but 
had not, fortunately, blown open the gun 
or damaged the hand that held it. 

The great majority of shooter-shootee 
accidents are caused by carelessness and 
recklessness, rather than by ignorance of 
these technical features of guns and am- 
munition. An amusing feature of most 
shooting-accident statistics is that they in- 
clude deaths from heart disease, brought 
on by excitement or overexertion. Believe 
it or not. Buck fever has a real fatality 
list. 

Yes, guns are dangerous, and both hunt- 
ing and target shooting with guns cause 
regrettable accidents. But the danger in 
hunting with guns is only a tenth of the 
danger in hunting with bows and arrows, 
or with spears and knives. The develop- 
ment of modern weapons has greatly re- 
duced the dangers as well as the difficulties 
of hunting. If you doubt this, look it up 
in stories of old European hunting, or 
more modern African experiences. 

As for target shooting, this sport has a 
lower percentage of accidents per capita, 
per square inch or mile, per year, or per 
any other unit of measurement, than any 
other of the major do-it-yourself games 
we play. You perhaps can look at pic- 
tures in a gallery on a rainy afternoon 
with a girl, with less risk to life and limb, 
than you run in a session of target shoot- 
ing in another kind of gallery or range. 
But you can’t play football, swim, ride 
horseback, drive a car, or even walk a city 
street, without increasing your danger. 

Play safe. Go shooting. 
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THE SEMI-AUTOMATIC RIFLE 
(Continued from page 17) 


parabellum aircraft machine guns during 
the World War. 

As a result of this test it was decided to 
make twenty of the new Garand rifles 
and test them under service conditions in 
the hands of troops, as had been done with 
the Pedersen. It took about two years 
to make these twenty Garand rifles and 
get them tested. In fact, the test has just 
been completed, and it must now be de- 
cided which of these two rifles will be 
finally adopted for the Army. 

If one or the other is adopted it will be 
necessary to carry on further service tests 
before going into quantity production. 
Probably several hundred rifles would be 
manufactured and issued to troops for a 
year’s actual use. This would show in a 
practical way just how well they would 
stand up under actual service conditions, 
and would indicate whether or not any 
minor changes should be made. It would 
take two years to build this sample of sev- 
eral hundred rifles, and another year to 
run these in tests. At the end of that 
time we might expect to tool up the Ar- 
mory for quantity production, and that 
in itself would take another year or more. 

We can see, therefore, that under the 
most favorable circumstances it will be 
some time before the semiautomatic rifle 
supersedes the Springfield for use at the 
National Matches, or before these rifles 
can be bought through the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship. 

Before closing, a word is in order about 
the new .276 cartridge which is being used 
in the latest semiautomatic rifles, and 
which is illustrated on the first page of 
this article. The M-1 cartridge has about 
45 grains of powder and a 175-grain boat- 
tail bullet, which is driven at a muzzle 
velocity of 2,653 f. s., whereas the .276 
cartridge has about 30 grains of powder 
and a 125-grain boat-tail bullet with a 
muzzle velocity of 2,700 f. s. The .276 
cartridge is shorter than the .30 caliber, 
and smaller in diameter. Therefore it is 
easier to make a gun for this cartridge 
which will be light and compact, than one 
for the more bulky .30-caliber cartridge. 
The use of this small cartridge makes it 
possible for the soldier to carry about 25 
per cent more ammunition, and also makes 
it possible to use the block clip, with 
greater magazine capacity and greater 
speed and ease of loading the rifle. 

If two rifles weigh the same, the recoil 
will vary as the square of the bullet weight, 
and theoretically the recoil of the .276 
should be about one-half that of the .30 
caliber. Actual tests at Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground show that the recoil of the 
.276 is somewhat less, being about 61% 
foot-pounds for the Garand as against 
141% for the Springfield. This lessened 
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recoil of the smaller cartridge is an ex- 
tremely important factor as it greatly re- 
duces the fatigue to which the soldier is 
subjected when he has to fire several hun- 
dred shots ina day. It also results in very 
much less disturbance of aim in rapid fire. 

But there is another great advantage of 
the .276 cartridge over the .30 and that is 
the reduction in heating power. With the 
.276 caliber, 500 shots can be fired and the 
gun will be no hotter than if 200 shots 
were fired with the .30 caliber. When 
the gun heats up from rapid firing it not 
only becomes difficult to handle, but the 
heating of the cartridge tends to make it 
stick in extraction. There is less danger 
of malfunctioning from this cause with 
the .276 caliber. Moreover, for the same 
breech pressure, the thrust on the head of 
the bolt is considerably less with the small 
cartridge, and therefore the mechanism 
may be expected to stand more shocks 
with less breakage. 

The first reaction of the reader upon 
finding that the Government is consider- 
ing a smaller cartridge will no doubt be 
that this small cartridge will be less effec- 
tive than the .30 caliber; but this view- 
point is not borne out by tests. It has 
been found that the new .276 bullet ac- 
tually has as much shock power at battle 
ranges as the .30-caliber M-1. It might 
be thought that the lighter-weight bullet 
would result in a much higher trajectory, 
but at battle ranges this is not so because 
the reduction in diameter of the bullet 
tends to reduce the air resistance and thus 
compensate for the effect of reduced 
weight. The net result is that the trajec- 
tory of the .276 up to 1,000 yards is prac- 
tically the same as that of the 175-grain 
M-1 bullet. 

Now comes the question of accuracy. 
The cartridge is new and has been made 
only in comparatively small experimental 
lots, and without more experience there 
is no hope of getting the accuracy that 
can be obtained with a cartridge like the 
M-1, which has been in quantity produc- 
tion for some years. However, the ac- 
curacy of the experimental .276 cartridges 
is excellent, and it can be confidently ex- 
pected that if we start making this cart- 
ridge in quantity, history will repeat itself 
and the accuracy will constantly improve 
as we gain experience. Any loss in accu- 
racy at the longer ranges over our present 
National Match cartridges will probably 
be more than counterbalanced by the 
greater ease of getting high scores in rapid 
fire. The time when this cartridge will 
be used in the National Matches is still 
pretty far in the future, but we can safely 
say that the accuracy will be about the 
same as that of the M-1 up to 600 yards, 
and perhaps 25 per cent less at 1,000 
yards. 


ANNUAL DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 9) 


more qualifications were attained by civil- 
ian marksmen under supervision of his 
office in 1931 than in any previous year. 

An unexpected and most welcome guest 
at the meeting of the Board was Colonel 
John Caswell. When called upon by the 
Chair, Colonel Caswell enthusiastically de- 
scribed for the members of the Board the 
splendid uphill fight which he had wit- 
nessed on the range at Bisley, England, in 
July, when the American International 
Small-Bore Team staged its stirring rally 
to turn what looked like a British walk- 
away victory into a near American tri- 
umph. 

The first meeting of the newly elected 
Executive Committee was held at the 
Headquarters Offices on Saturday morning, 
January 30. The only two matters of gen- 
eral importance which were before the 
committee for discussion were, the sending 
of another .22-caliber international team to 
Bisley in 1932, and the question of a revi- 
sion in the conditions of certain of the N. 
R. A. individual and team pistol matches 
and the police individual and team pistol 
matches at Camp Perry. The Executive 
Committee felt that while the financial 
condition of the Association must be the 
final consideration, nevertheless every 
effort should be made to again organize 
and send to England a .22-caliber team to 
participate in the international competi- 
tion which was inaugurated in 1931. 

On the matter of a change in the condi- 
tions governing the N. R. A. Pistol Matches 
above mentioned, the Executive Commit- 
tee adopted the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the conditions of the 
N. R. A. Individual and Team Pistol 
Matches at Camp Perry, and of the Police 
Individual and Team Matches, be changed 
to read as follows: 

“Arm: Any pistol or revolver, caliber 
.38 Special or larger, barrel length not more 
than 7% inches, trigger pull not less than 
2% pounds in the N. R. A. Individual and 
Team Matches, and 3 pounds in the Police 
Matches.’ ” 


This change in conditions will accordingly 
be effective in the 1932 program. 

The annual banquet of the Board of 
Directors and friends of the Association 
was held at the Mayflower Hotel on Friday 
night, the 29th of January, and was very 
well attended. Seth Gordon, President of 
the American Game Association, delivered 
a brief address on the subject of game pro- 
tective legislation, cooperation between the 
National Rifle Association and the Amer- 
ican Game Association, and the possibility 
of some effort being made in the future by 
legislators to require an examination of in- 
dividuals applying for hunting licenses, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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MR. SHOOTER: 









If you are a lover of the Colt .45 Caliber Government 
Model Automatic Pistol, you will be interested in the 
announcement on this page -=- an announcement that is 
made after repeated requests from shooters in every 
part of the country for the .45 Caliber Automatic 
Pistol -=- fitted with a hand finished target action. 










The Colt “NATIONAL MATCH" has all of the features of 
E dependability and safety found in the famous Govern- 
: : ment Model and in addition is supplied with a hand- 

HE Colt Government Model honed velvet smooth target lata os selected "Match" 
Automatic Pistol, caliber .45, is with- barrel -- and "Patridge" type sights. The "NATIONAL 

MATCH" brings you that smoothness of action so essen- 

tial to target shooting. 








out question one of the most widely 





known and used- Automatic Pistols 
We know the "NATIONAL MATCH" Model will appeal to you. 
Won't you ask your local dealer to show you this 

represents the most dependable heavy newest Colt Model at once. 





ever produced .. . to thousands it 








caliber Automatic Pistol available 


Due to its dependability, accuracy Very truly yours, 






and hard-hitting qualities, this Model COLT'S PA FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
has been the regular side arm of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corp, for 


many years Ss. 









W. Dimick 
Manager Fire Arms Division 





Every outstanding feature of this 
Government Model has been retained 
in the “NATIONAL M. TCH’... and 
to these features have seen added 
those qualities which make for a per- 
fect target arm . . . hand-honed terget 
action, selected ‘’Match”’ barrel and 


Patridge’ sights. 





COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. 
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world-famous 
45 cal. Service 
Automatic Pistol 
with Hand-Honed 
Target Action and 
“Match” Barrel. 

* 


EATURE S§S 


Superb hand-honed, vel- 
et smooth target action. 
Selected “Match” barrel. 
Square “Patridge” type 
ar sight. Ao’ front sight 
4” supplied if desired at 
lo extra charge). 

All Government Model 
tiety features. 


PPECIFICATIONS 


dliber .45 for the .45 Auto- 
atic Cartridge. Capacity of 
agazine, seven cartridges. 
ength of barrel 5 ins. Length 
Werall 8!2 ins. Checked trigger 
nd hammer tip. Checked 


tched housing. Checked Wal- | 


ut stocks. Full blued finish. 
eight 39 ounces. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
ILLUSTRATION 


The 
COLT 


4D a. 


GOVERNMENT MODEL 


.. tn National 
Match Grade 


PRICE $40.75 


. niviscon HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
TROPHY COMPETITION 


Unlimited Re-entry 


OPEN TO: Any rifle. club affiliated with the National Rifle Association and in good standing. 
DATES: January 1 to December 31, 1932. 
ENTRIES CLOSE: Entries may be made at any time during the year. 
COURSE AND Points will be scored on the following basis: 
CONDITIONS: For applications for Endowment Membership, which includes THE 
AMERICAN RiFLEMAN for life, at $100____-_------------_-- 100 points 
For applications for Life Membership, which includes THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN for one year, at $25____-_----------------- 25 points 
For applications for Individual Annual Membership, which in- 
cludes THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, at $3_--_--------------- 3 points 
EAE SARE TTT RE 114 points 
For subscriptions to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN from Club Mem- 
I oe ioe ieerein cons hanes 1 point 
For applications for Junior Membership, at 25 cents____--_------- 1% point 
For team entries in postal matches, at $5_..--__-_.-------- _.. 5 points 
For individual entries in postal matches, at $1.50__.-..-_------ 114 points 
For individual entries in postal matches, at $1_..--------------- 1 point 
For individual Junior entries in postal matches, at 25 cents__----~_-_ Vy point 


In the case of memberships and subscriptions, points will be allowed for new sub- 
scriptions, new annual memberships, and for renewals. In order to be classed as 
new, subscriptions or memberships must have been lapsed prior to January 1, 1931. 


SPECIAL BLANKS In order to be scored, applications and subscriptions must be submitted 

REQUIRED: on the Special American Rifleman Trophy Match Entry Blank, quantities 
of which will be furnished competitors without cost. Entries in matches 
must also be submitted attached to such a blank. 


ARMS, AMMUNITION, Any kind of.arm or arms, ammunition, or position necessary to persuade good, honest 
AND POSITION: American citizens to subscribe to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, to become members of 
the N. R. A., or to participate in the N. R. A. year-round program of postal matches. 


PRIZES: To the club having the largest aggregate score will be awarded $50 IN CASH and The 
American Rifleman Trophy for annual competition within the club or for donation by 
the club to a state or regional competition with the rifle or pistol. To the secretary of 
the winning club, a Life Membership in the N. R. A. To the second high club, $30 
IN CASH and a smaller American Rifleman Trophy and a Life Membership to the 
secretary. 

In the case of winning secretaries who are already Life Members of the Association, 
the Life Membership will be given to whomever the secretary may designate, provided 
such person meets the membership requirements of the Association. 

To the third high club, $10 IN CASH and merchandise selected at will from the price 
list of the N. R. A. Service Company to a value not exceeding $30. To the secretary of 
such club, $10 in gold. 


Consolation prizes to all clubs scoring 100 or more points. 


ENTRANCE FEE: Some interest and enthusiasm. 
OFFICIAL Official bulletins showing the standing of competing clubs will be published monthly 
BULLETIN: in the N. R. A. News Section of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN magazine. 


Cash in on Your Shooting Interest This Year 
Help Your Club Win Some of These Prizes. 
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Burbank Club Opens 


New 


Long Range 





JIM CROSSMAN, LEFT, WINNING 1000-YARD MATCH HELD TO CELEBRATE 
COMPLETION OF THE BURBANK RIFLE AND REVOLVER CLUB’S NEW RANGE 


E HELD a double celebration early 

in January, the same being our an- 
nual meeting, with a report of which any 
club ought to be proud in these days of 
“repression” and everything, and the open- 
ing of our new 3-target 1,000-yard range, 
which also serves for 600 by the novel ex- 
pedient of sneaking up 400 yards on it. 

The club closed the year with $600 cash 
on hand, 30 new members and 3 resigna- 
tions, “liquid assets” in the form of am- 
munition, etc., bringing the resources of 
the club to more than $1,000; and this 
after much construction, including the 
1,000-yard range mentioned. 

In the election of officers for 1932, 
Frank Phelps, L. A. Mauger and Capt. E. 
C. Crossman were reelected to their re- 
spective jobs for another year. In view 
of the fact that this story is not being 
written by the secretary, it is a good place 
to add that the showing of the club and its 
fine condition is due, as usual, to the energy 
and unselfish efforts of the secretary, 
Frank H. Phelps, who tried in vain to re- 
sign and had just about as much luck as 
the chap who engaged in the “rasslin’ ” 
match with the grizzly b’ar and found 
himself unable to let the bear go. 
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The officers of the club are: C. F. 
Phelps, president; Capt. E. C. Crossman, 
first vice-president; C. W. Scott, second 
vice-president; F. H. Phelps, secretary- 
treasurer; L. A. Mauger, range officer; 
C. C. Pierson and Charles Mullenbach, as- 
sistant range officers. 

The Burbank Rifle and Revolver Club 
now has a range which includes 6 targets 
at 200 yards, 3 targets at 300 yards or 300 
meters, 3 targets at the combined 600 and 
1,000-yard range, about 150 small-bore 
frames with their racks at 50 and 100 
yards, 3 covered firing points, a shotgun 
pattern board, a pistol target board and 
an undergrown storagehouse for supplies. 
There are larger ranges on the coast but 
few so complete as this one. 

The 1,000-yard match to celebrate the 
opening of the new range, January 17, 
found 28 shooters admiring the targets 
over the rifle barrels, including 10 Perry 
veterans. One E. B. Crossman, alias 
“Jim,” to keep him from being mixed up 
with old man Crossman, cleaned up on 
the field with 73 x 75 with the service rifle 
as issued. “Legion” E. G. Smith hooked 
72 for second and Ned Cutting won the 
“bull gun” division with his 74 scored with 
the bull gun and ’scope. 


COMING EVENTS 
Metropolitan Rifle League 


The schedule of the annual indoor matches 
of the Metropolitan Rifle League, Inc., of New 
York, is: February 7, 2-man and 4-man team 
matches at 27th Division Train, Q. M. C., 
Armory, Brooklyn; February 14, indoor cham- 
pionship, same range; March 13, off-shoulder 
championship at Swiss Hall, Union City, N. J. 
A gold medal, contributed by the Manhattan 
Rifle and Revolver Association, will be awarded 
for high aggregate score in the five M. R. L. 
matches: outdoor championship, qualification, 
1,000 yards, indoor championship and the off- 
shoulder. 


Alabama Rifle Association 
The Alabama Rifle Association has an- 
nounced forthcoming matches, as follows: 
Gadsden, March 27, Course C; Montgomery, 
April 17, Bisley tryouts; Anniston, May 8, 
Sellers Cup; Montgomery, May 29, small-bore 
state championship; Guntersville, June 19, 
Starnes Cup rapid-fire match; Bessemer, July 
17, Hanna Cup offhand match and state pistol 
championship. The date for the state rifle 

championship will be determined later. 


California State Association 
Small Bore 

The California State Rifle Association will 
hold the eighth annual small-bore champion- 
ship matches and Bisley small-bore team and 
Olympic small-bore squad tryouts at Long 
Beach, March 11, 12 and 13. The champion- 
ship matches were previously held by the 
Long Beach Rifle Club. 


Connecticut Matches 


The Connecticut State Rifle Association 
will hold its fourth annual state champion- 
ship gallery team match at the State Armory, 
Hartford, Conn., on March 4, 7 to 11 p. m., 
and March 5, 9 a. m. until completed. Condi- 
tions of the match will be the same as last 
year but the match will be mostly squadded. 
Programs may be procured from E. E. Cooke, 
Secretary, 257 West Main Street, Meriden, 
Conn. 


Smiling E. N. Newton brought himself 
into the small-bore match the same day 
over the prone, sitting and standing course 
and won it with 380 x 400 over a field of 
10 shooters who thought they were fast 
enough to clean this party. And a lot of 
chaps who thought themselves fine small- 
bore shots found there was quite a bit to 
this game if they got up off their tummies 
and tried some of the other positions.— 
Capt. E. C. CrossMAN. 
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BURBANK CLUB’S WAY OF 
MEETING DEPRESSION 


MEMBERS OF THE Burbank Rifle and 
Revolver Club, of Burbank, Calif., who are 
depression victims, are not faced with 
summary ousting for nonpayment of dues. 
The officers have decided that such mem- 
bers shall be retained on the membership 
rolls and be permitted all privileges of the 
club. 

The attitude of the officers is expressed 
in the following letter sent to each mem- 
ber: 

“The officials of the Burbank Rifle and 
Revolver Club held a special meeting Jan- 
uary 3. The principal subject of the 
meeting was this financial depression which 
is causing world-wide consideration. As 
the depression is affecting the largest cor- 
porations in the world and also every 
nation in the world, it is certain to affect 
a great number of individuals. 

“As the Burbank Rifle Club is in good 
financial condition at the present time, and 
as we feel that what cash we have in the 
treasury belongs to all the members, we 
feel that any member who has been out of 
work or has suffered by the depreciation 
of stocks or bonds and does not feel that 
he can pay dues any longer, or for a while 
at least, that the club pay such dues out 
of the treasury of the club. 

“We must have members to have a good 
club and are glad we have a surplus and 
are pleased to use this,money.to:keep our 
members in the club and in the shooting 
game. All such members are asked to 
come and shoot as usual and take this 
subject up with the secretary only.” 


CHALLENGES | 


The San Juan Basin Rifle and Pistol Club 
would like postal matches with clubs in the 
Rocky Mountain region, Arizona and New 
Mexico, either pistol or rifle. Rifle matches: 
.22-caliber with single standard trigger pull 
and iron sights, 10 men to shoot and high 5 
to count in 4 positions, 10 shots per man, 
prone, sitting, kneeling, and offhand, with no 
palm rest, at standard 50-foot N. R. A. target. 
Pistol matches: standard .22-caliber pistols or 
revolvers as specified under Rule II, Sec. B4, 
of the N. R. A. rules and regulations; 10 men 
to shoot and the high 5 to count, at 20 yards 
on standard N. R. A. 20-yard target, 30 shots 
per man. Scores to be mailed the following 
day, certified by the club president and secre- 
tary, and targets to be kept on file for inspec- 
tion and verification if desired. Please cor- 
respond with D. P. Shacklett, secretary, 651 
Second Avenue, Durango, Colo. 


The Lu Verne (Iowa) Rifle Club chal- 
lenges any 10 men, other than its own mem- 
bers, to a match. Conditions: 50 or 100 shots 
per man, or a series of 3 such matches; dis- 
tance, 75 feet; .22-caliber rifles, telescopic 
sights, palm rests, set triggers, and Swiss butt- 
plates permitted, 10 men to shoot on official 
N.R. A. targets, the 5 high to count. Address 
Lyell W. Miller, secretary, Lu Verne Rifle 
Club, Lu Verne, Iowa. 
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A. W. MORSE, STANDING, AND D. R. SPRAGUE TAKING AIM ON RANGE BUILT 
BY MEMBERS OF THE EAST BAY TELEPHONE RIFLE CLUB, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


HE East Bay Telephone Rifle Club, 

Oakland, Calif., which was chartered 
in June, 1930, has recently constructed a 
range for indoor practice. 

The accompanying photograph indicates 
the carrier and lighting arrangement and 
overhead carrier wires. The range was 
constructed in its entirety by its mem- 
bers, who are all employees of the tele- 
phone company. 

Owing to the previous lack of adequate 
range facilities, the marksmanship of the 
club has not reached a very high standard, 
but now that they have their own range 
there is no question but what the club 


will be heard from in some of the N. R. A. 
matches during 1932. 

In spite of its previous handicap, the 
club campleted fifteen matches with other 
clubs during 1931. 

The program for 1932 is considerably 
larger and includes at least one shoot a 
month on the outdoor .30-caliber state 
range at Leona Heights. 

While this club is young, it is ambitious 
and, with an intensive year of coaching, 
expects to qualify some of its members 
for active participation in N. R. A. pro- 
grammed shoots, particularly the league 
competition. 


HONOR ROLL—100 PER CENT N. R. A. CLUBS 
NEW CLUBS ADDED TO HONOR ROLL DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


(All club members are individual members of the N. R. A.) 


OpessA RIFLE CLUB, 


L. L. Anthony, Secretary, 
Odessa, Texas. 


Hissinc RIFLE AND Pistot Civus, 


A. F. Hulme, Secretary, 
2405 Second Avenue, 
Hibbing, Minn. 


Ecuo RIFLE Cus oF Lonc IsLAnp, 
Arthur B. Gaites, Secretary, 
141-19 Laurelton Court, 
Laurelton, L. I., N. Y. 


I-D-A RIFLE CLuB, 
F. O. Reynolds, Secretary, 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 

Dovuctas County RiFLe Cus, 
Clarence Dahlene, Secretary, 


326 Mississippi Street, 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Georce A. Hatsey RIFLE AND 


Pistot CLvs, 
F. O. Storz, Secretary, 
205 North 13th Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Guns vs. Bandits 


LL good citizens should buy a gun, get 

a permit, and, if held up by a bandit, 

use it, and when gunmen realize they may 

get what they don’t hesitate to give, ban- 

ditry will cease. This opinion came from 

Judge Harry S. McDevitt, of Philadelphia, 

in an address before the Fathers’ Associa- 

tion of Cheltenham Township School at 

Elkins Park, Pa., on January 14.—From a 
newspaper report. 





Hold-ups of small stores cannot be 
stopped by police or law, but only by in- 
dividual storekeepers arming themselves or 
having arms where they can quickly get 
their hands on them. This advice was 
given before the men’s class of the Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Congregational Church, on 
January 24, by Judge Lellan J. Tuck, for- 
merly of the 10th District Court.—From a 
newspaper report. 





“Citizens of Denver: Don’t let Hood- 
lums Bluff You—Fight!” Under this edi- 
torial headline that had a feature place in 
the January 22 issue of the Denver (Colo.) 
Post, this exhortation was given: “Answer 
stick-ups and kidnappers with hot lead. 
That’s the proper medicine. If you 
haven’t a gun, yell as loud as you can. 
: Don’t submit weakly to any hood- 
lum, no matter if he does have a gun. 
Not one out of ten of these stick-ups and 
kidnappers will shoot if resisted. : 
Now is the time to show the criminal world 
that Denver-men and women will not sub- 
mit to inti~a#dation from any ruffian. Sup- 
pose your assailant does shoot. Better go 
down fightifig to protect your life and 
property than to submit to kidnapping and 
be hauled away to be tortured and maybe 
killed like a dog!” 





At Stanwood (Iowa) on February 22 
Vigilantes killed one robber and wounded 
and captured another after the pair had 
held up the Union Trust and Savings Bank. 
The bandits fired at four Vigilantes who 
were behind a truck used as a barricade 
across a highway. The Vigilantes an- 
swered with a volley that was more ef- 
fective. 





A dream that his store was being robbed 
was interrupted when W. H. Marshall, 
grocer, of Knoxville, Tenn., was aroused 
by a knock at his door. It was a friend 
to tell him that his store really was being 
robbed. The two hurried to the store and, 
as they approached, they heard men run- 
ning from the store. Marshall decided 
to wait in the store for a possible return 
of the robbers. After fifteen minutes, the 
door was stealthily opened and Marshall 
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fired. One colored man dropped, mortally 
wounded. His alleged accomplice was later 
arrested. This instance occurred January 
22. 





What was described as an attempted 
hold-up and assault at a filling station near 
Erie, Pa., on January 28, was frustrated 
when the owner, F. L. Burden, seized a gun 
and held the two robbers at bay until the 
arrival of state police. 





Opening fire when warned by his wife of 
an attempted robbery, Harry Kirkwood 
frustrated a colored robber in his store in 
Erie, Pa., on January 17. The robber 
escaped but it was believed that two of 
Kirkwood’s shots took effect. 





Two of four youths who were alleged to 
have attempted a hold-up of the butcher 
shop of David Cubbage at Etna, Pa., on 
January 30, were wounded by shots fired 
by Cubbage after one of the men had fired 
at him while his nephew was grappling with 
another of the intruders. The two who 
escaped without harm from the bullets 
were later captured. 





In Columbus, Ohio, on January 22, John 
Wirtz, proprietor of a malt store, shot and 
killed one of two bandits who attempted 
to rob his place. While believed wounded, 
the other robber escaped. 





Instead of holding up his hands when 
commanded by two colored bandits on 
January 9, R. E. Kemp, Newark, Ohio, 
yanked out his gun and fired, wounding one 
of the men in the abdomen. The two in- 
truders fled but the wounded one was later 
captured when he stopped at a home and 
requested that a doctor be called. Kemp 
was wounded by one of the hold-up men’s 
bullets. 





With $3,000 on them, John Renn, 60, 
and Joseph Stoeckel were driving from a 
bank in ‘Chicago on December 19 when 
they were forced to the curb by a car 
bearing five bandits. Two of the bandits, 
carrying guns, alighted, but Renn and his 
companion opened fire. The three who 
remained in the car drove off and the other 
two, after exchanging shots with their near- 
victims, managed to escape, but without 
any loot. 





Two robbers were ransacking the drug 
store of Albert Blank in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on January 23, while they had the druggist, 
his wife and clerk lined up against a wall 
with their hands above their heads. Taking 
advantage of a momentary lowering of a 
pistol in the hands of the one who had them 


“covered,” Blank quickly drew a pistol 
from his shoulder holster and fired. He 
wounded one of the robbers and held the 
other under threat of his gun until police 
arrived. 





Ignoring a threat to “get out of the way 
or I'll plug you,” James Lawrence, 67, a 
tenant in a Cleveland, Ohio, apartment 
house, fired, while engaged in a struggle 
with one of two men found in the base- 
ment of the building on January 16, and 
killed him. The second man escaped. 
Burglars had broken into the building three 
times. 





Four bandits, three armed with revolvers 
and the fourth carrying a machine gun, fled 
from the Metropolitan State Bank, Chi- 
cago, on November 17, when John Brenza, 
president, fired on them. They escaped 
just before police arrived in answer to an 
alarm sounded by Miss Helen Kuphas, 
assistant cashier. 





A night manager of a garage in San An- 
tonio, Tex., was on duty early in the morn- 
ing of November 27 when a bandit entered. 
switched off the lights and slugged him inte 
almost unconsciousness. However, the 
near-victim, Sandy Wolff, was able to draw 
his pistol and fire. The hold-up man hur- 
riedly departed. 





While fleeing with $1,000 loot from the 
State Bank of Keyesport, IIl., on Decem- 
ber 21, a hold-up man was shot and 
wounded by John Carver. An alarm had 
been sounded and the bandit was trying to 
escape a posse when Carver appeared on 
the scene. 


NEW ILLINOIS GROUP PLANS 
FIGHT TO AMEND GUN LAWS 


T A meeting held January 15 at the 
range of the Hamilton Club, Chicago, 
an organization was effected to attempt to 
secure a liberalization of the Illinois con- 
cealed weapons act so that responsible 
and reputable citizens could be allowed 
to carry a pistol for all proper purposes, 
such as target practice and personal and 
property protection. Seven of 15 per- 
sons to whom notices had been sent at- 
tended the meeting. 

The new organization adopied the name, 
Illinois Firearms Regulation Association. 
and elected Col. Calvin Goddard, presi- 
dent; Col. Hamilton Allport, vice-presi- 
dent, and H. E. Bartlett, secretary-treas- 
urer. The members decided to devote 
their efforts toward seeking a suitable 
modification of the present Illinois con- 
cealed weapons law. A methodical plan to 
seek amendment of the law has been for- 
mulated and will be followed by the or- 
ganization. 
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CUPS PROVIDED BY N. R. A. FOR COMPETITION AMONG RESERVE OFFICERS OF THE SECOND DISTRICT, DEPARTMENT 





OF WISCONSIN, WERE AWARDED AT MADISON CHAPTER MEETING ON JANUARY 4. SEATED, LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE: 

MAJ. FRED DISTELHORST, PRESIDENT OF MADISON CHAPTER; LIEUT. R. B. RUSSELL, WINNER OF PISTOL TROPHY: 

LIEUT. COL. F. M. BURR, LIEUT. FRANK STRONG, WINNER OF RIFLE TROPHY; MAJ. W. M. STOREY, PRESIDENT OF 
WISCONSIN R. O. A., AND LIEUT. COL. F. X. RITGER 


MARKSMANSHIP CUPS PRESENTED TO 
RESERVE WINNERS 


HE winners of the rifle and pistol 

championships of the Second District, 
Wisconsin Department, Reserve Officers’ 
Association, received their trophies—two 
cups provided by the National Rifle As- 
sociation—at the January meeting of the 
Madison Chapter. Presentation of the 
trophies was made by Maj. William M. 
Storey, president of the Wisconsin De- 
partment and an energetic leader in the 
movement for greater interest and pro- 
ficiency in marksmanship among Reserve 
Officers. 

Lieut. Frank Strong was the recipient 
of the cup for the district rifle champion- 
ship and Lieut. R. B. Russell received the 
cup for the district pistol championship. 

Through the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., the National Rifle Association has 
advocated participation in rifle and pistol 
shooting by members of the organization 
and the response of the officers, particu- 
larly throughout Wisconsin, has been most 
encouraging. It was in furtherance of its 
policy of promoting marksmanship among 
the reserves that the N. R. A. provided 
the two cups for the Wisconsin Second 
District competition. 

Major Storey has himself provided an 
attractive cup for award to the individ- 
ual rendering the most effective service 
for the promotion of marksmanship in 
Wisconsin. The cup will be awarded an- 
nually, the winner to be determined by 
the Wisconsin Department of the R. O. 
A. It is particularly stipulated that the 
cup is not to be awarded for marksman- 
ship but for service in promoting marks- 
manship. 

Major Storey, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on promotion of rifle and pistol 
marksmanship, submitted at the last con- 
vention of the state R. O. A. a recom- 
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mendation that the State Department 
sponsor a small-bore shooting match to 
be held for all concerned at the contact 
camp in the spring and a big-bore shoot 
be held for Reserve Officers and others 
interested in the heavier caliber at the 
convention in the fall and that the De- 
partment sponsor the project of promoting 
marksmanship among the civilians of the 
state. 





STOREY TROPHY. 


NEW COLLEGE CLUB MAKES 
GOOD ON OWN RESOURCES 


HE Washington and Lee University 

Rifle Club, formed in December and 
affiliated with the N. R. A. in January, 
1932, boasts of an initial turnout of 63 
men, approximately one-fourteenth of the 
whole university. Denied help from the 
W. & L. Athletic Association, the founder 
of the club, Robert B. Champlin, a senior 
in the academic school, set about to collect 
funds from the members. How well he 
succeeded can be realized by the fact that 
the club now has four new Winchester 
52 rifles, plenty of ammunition (through 
the courtesy of V. M. I., a neighboring 
college), and plenty of targets and other 
incidentals essential about a rifle range. 

The Virginia Military Institute has al- 
lowed the W. & L. club to use its range 
any night it chooses. The club has been 
split up into upper classmen, freshmen 
and faculty groups under the supervision 
of Mr. Champlin and Dr. M. Stowe, of 
the faculty, who was national interscholas- 
tic champion while a student at Central 
High School, Washington, D. C., in 1922. 

Meets are planned with the University 
of Virginia, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and possibly other institutions. Mr. 
Champlin is endeavoring to arrange a state 
championship match between the Big Four 
teams of Virginia: V. M. I., V. P. I., Vir- 
ginia and W. & L. 

An unusual amount of interest is mani- 
fest in the W. & L. Club, in that, unlike 
other college clubs in the country, the 
members have had to put up quite a bit 
of money in order to make the organiza- 
tion possible. 


Correction 


Reference in the January AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN to the “New York State Rifle 
and Pistol Club” was erroneous. The name 
of the organization is the Empire State 
Rifle and Pistol Association. 
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RIDGEVILLE, ARMOUR TECH LEAD 
IN TRIBUNE MATCHES 


T THE midway point in the Chicago 
Tribune small-bore championship 
matches, conducted by the Illinois State 
Rifle Association, the Ridgeville Rifle Club 
was leading in the 75-foot any-sight 
matches and Armour Tech had the edge 
in the 50-foot iron-sight matches. Indi- 
vidual leaders in the 75-foot matches were 
S. Monahan, of Ridgeville, any sight, and 
W. Bronson, Hamilton, iron sight. In the 
50-foot matches, S. J. Patla, of Armour, 
was in first place. 

Four teams started in Match No. 1, 
which is fired with iron sights at 50 feet. 
They are Armour Tech Rifle Club, Des 
Plaines Post Rifle Club, a team from the 
132d Infantry, Illinois National Guard, 
and Slifer Post. McHenry Rifle Club had 
entered, but the building in which they 
had their range burned down Monday 
night of the first week. General economic 
conditions forbade five other teams which 
shot this match last year from entering. 
Armour Tech took the lead the first week 
and held it, gradually drawing away from 
Slifer Post in second place, but with a 
lead of 30 points the first week they will 
be hard to catch. 

Nine teams started in Match No. 2, 
which is fired with any sights at 75 
feet. They are Austin No. 1 and Austin 
No. 2, Bell Rod and Gun Club, Chicago 
Rifle Club, Hamilton Rifle Club, Hum- 
boldt No. 1 and Humboldt No. 2 (shoot- 
ing iron sights), Ridgeville Rifle Club and 
Westric Rifle Club. In this match only 
three teams less entered than last year. 

The first week showed four teams near 
the top, with Westric leading Ridgeville 
by 3 points. Under the leadership of 
Steve Monahan, back from Arizona, 
Ridgeville went into first place the second 
week when Steve shot a 97 x 100 offhand. 

Bell had finished the first week in third 
place, tying Austin No. 1 in score, not only 
total but totals prone and kneeling, and 
won out by more individual high scores. 
The second week Austin No. 1 went into 
third place by 13 points and increased the 
lead the third week. 

Hamilton developed a pick-up team 
with two men shooting iron sights and 
took sixth place the first week, leading 
Austin No. 2 by a tied total but a better 
team score kneeling. The second week, 
by switching men, Austin No. 2 took the 
lead by 7 points and the third week still 
held the lead by a scant 5 points. 

With the matches half over, the follow- 
ing is the line-up in Match No. 2: Ridge- 
ville, 2,848; Westric, 2,835; Austin No. 1, 
2,816; Bell Telephone, 2,801; Humboldt 
No. 1, 2,754; Austin No. 2, 2,724; Hamil- 
ton, 2,719; Chicago, 2,688; Humboldt No. 
2, 2,140 (iron sights, 4 men only shot the 
second and third weeks). 
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Individual leaders, any sights, Match 
No. 2: S. Monahan, Ridgeville, 587; E. 
LaRue, Westric, 584; C. Nordhus, Ridge- 
ville, 580; Selander, Bell, 572; L. 
Schmiedl, Austin No. 1, 571; Le Baron, 
Bell, 570; E. L. Lord, Austin No. 1, 569; 
E. Neumann, Bell, 569; H. Johannsen, 
Westric, 567. 

Individual leaders, iron sights, Match 
No. 2: W. Bronson, Hamilton, 555; E. 
Teberg, Hamilton, 534; J. McIntyre, 
Humboldt No. 2, 534; A. Zukauskas, Aus- 
tin No. 2, 532; K. Cowan, Austin, 531; 
A. J. Hunter, Unattached, 531. 

In Match No. 1, the teams stood: Ar- 
mour Tech, 2,799; Slifer Post, 2,760; 
Des Plaines Post, 2,660; 132d Infantry, 
Illinois National Guard, 2,569. 

Individuals: S. J. Patla, Armour, 567; 
A. Helmick, Armour, 566; G. Lindgren, 
Slifer, 566; W. Hollman, Armour, 565; 
Sergt. C. Cox, 132d Infantry, 563; E. 
Nelson, Slifer, 561. 

The matches are fired over a period 
of six weeks, the course of fire being 10 
shots prone and 10 kneeling the first, 
third and fifth weeks, and 10 prone and 
10 standing the second, fourth and sixth 
weeks. Each club must shoot on a cer- 
tain night each week. 

Prizes in the 50-foot matches are: Five 
silver medals to the championship team, 
gold medal to individual champion, silver 
medal to individual having second highest 
accumulated score, bronze medal to in- 
dividual having third highest accumulated 
score, and any other prizes which may 
subsequently be donated will be awarded 
winners of other match events between 
individuals as the match committee may 
decide. 

In the 75-foot any-sight matches the 
prizes, in addition to prizes awarded on a 
basis similar to those in the 50-foot 
matches, will consist of one leg on the 
Tribune trophy to the champion team as 
provided for in special rules governing the 
award of the trophy, silver medal to in- 
dividual having highest accumulated 
score made with iron sights providing not 
less than eight competitors fired the entire 
tournament with iron sights, five silver 
medals to members of the high team 
whose members all used iron sights in 
all matches providing more than two us- 
ing iron sights are entered, and, if only 
two such teams are entered, bronze medals 
will be awarded. 


O B. D. Benedict, of 427-B 69th 

Street, Arverne, Long Island, 
N. Y., goes the distinction of receiv- 
ing the first N. R. A. life member- 
ship certificate bearing the signature 
of the new president, General G. A. 
Fraser. 


BISLEY AND OLYMPIC TRYOUTS IN 
CALIFORNIA STATE MEET 


RYOUTS “for the Bisley small-bore 

team and for the Olympic small-bore 
squad have been included in the program 
for the eighth annual California State 
Rifle Association small-bore championship 
matches to be held at Long Beach, Calif., 
March 11, 12 and 13. The small-bore 
championships were previously held by 
the Long Beach Rifle Club. 

The program follows: 

March 11.—50 and 100-yard unlimited 
reentry matches, 10 shots for record, 3 
high scores to count; 100-yard offhand 
unlimited reentry, 10 shots for record, 
free-rifle position, palm rest, best two 
targets to count. 

March 12.—Underwood Match, 10 
shots for record at 100 and 200 yards; 
Bisley team tryout, first half; 50-yard in- 
dividual, 10 shots for record, prone; 100- 
yard individual, 10 shots for record, prone; 
50-yard and 100-yard reentries and 100- 
yard offhand reentries. 

March 13.—Bisley team tryout, second 
half; small-bore Wimbledon; Palma 
Match, in which there will be a special 
prize for highest score made by a woman 
competitor; Palma Match will also con- 
stitute a team match, five highest scores 
of a club to count, medals to first and sec- 
ond teams; reentries. 

The state championship match will con- 
sist of the aggregate scores made in the 
individual matches, not including the re- 
entries. The winner will receive the 
Jothan W. Bixby cup, emblematic of the 
small-bore championship of the state, and 
the Bixby gold medal for permanent pos- 
session. 

The Olympic tryouts will be fired March 
12 and 13. 


“WESTERN STORY” ANNOUNCES 
PISTOL MATCH RULES 


HE course of fire for the pistol 

matches which are to be conducted by 
Western Story Magazine, one of the Street 
and Smith group of publications, will be 
20 shots at 25 yards on 2 targets, 10 shots 
to a target, any standing position without 
artificial rest. Any pistol or revolver, any 
ammunition and any sights will be per- 
mitted. 

Other conditions of the matches are 
similar to the conditions of the small-bore 
rifle matches to be held by the magazine, 
which were announced in the February 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. Entries for both 
the rifle and pistol matches will close 
April 1. 

In compliance with the request of 
Charles E. Chapel, who conducts the 
“Guns and Gunners” feature of the West- 
ern Story Magazine, the National Rifle 
Association will supervise the matches. 
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CLUB NOTES 


The Mutual Benefit Association Rifle Club, of the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Power and Light Company, which, 
with a membership of 178, is one of the largest groups 
in the company’s recreation division, held its annual 
rabbit dinner on January 20 with 120 attending. D.C. 
Hawley, president of the M. B. A., and A. D. Mar- 
ston were the speakers. Medals for .30-’06 shooting 
were formally presented. 


Crescent City Rifle and Revolver Club, New 
Orleans, La., has provided two cups for competition 
among its members every month, one for rifle and 
the other for pistol shooters. A member winning a 
cup three times will have permanent possession of it 
though the winner one month cannot compete for it 
the very following month. The new officers of the 
club are Capt. J. F. Talbot, president; T. H. Bailey, 
vice-president; Sergt. D. Moore, executive officer; 
T. Y. Aby, secretary: M. B. O'Neil, treasurer; B. F. 
Leeper, publicity officer. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Rifle Club, at its annual meeting 
on January 12, elected L. A. Van Dusen, 79 Lehigh 
Avenue, secretary. All other officers of the club were 
reelected. 


Braintree (Mass.) Guards Association Rifle Club, 
which has its range at South Braintree, is issuing an 
interesting weekly pamphlet, “The Firing Line,’’ of 
which Malcolm F. Partridge is editor. The club is 
interested in exchanging with other clubs which pub- 
lish bulletins as second-class matter. The officers of 
this live-wire club are Alva M. Dow, president; L. S. 
Orcutt, vice-president; Walter H. Loud, treasurer; D. 
R. Hayden, secretary; A. O. Dawes, executive officer; 
C. F. Fernald, assistant executive officer; Horace W. 
Hiltz, range officer; E. M. Zerega, assistant range 
officer. 





The Yellow River Rifle Club, of Wisconsin, at its 
annual meeting, reelected Dan Lind, of Siren, as 
president. C. C. Gifford, of Webster, was elected vice- 
president; Peter Peterson, of Webster, treasurer; Harry 
H. Eastman, of Danbury, secretary, and Crist Ras- 
mussen, of Webster, executive officer. The club had a 
successful year and is planning improvements for 
the coming year. The club’s cup shoot was better 
attended in 1931 than ever before. The cup was won 
by Earl Nutter, of the Nemadji Rifle Club, of 
Superior. 

New York University R. O. T. C. rifle team’s 
schedule contains 42 matches, including shoulder-to- 
shoulder matches with the 16th Infantry, Fort Jay, 
N. Y., on March 3 and March 10, and the 18th Infan- 
try, Fort Hamilton, N. Y., on March 24. The sched- 
ule began January 9 and will continue until March 26. 

_ The Snoqualmie Valley Rifle Club, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, held its annual meeting January 13 in response 
to the secretary’s notice that, for pointedness, deserves 
repeating. The notice, printed in red on a postcard, 
read: “As we can’t shoot next Wednesday, let’s get 
the annual meeting off our chest. Last Wednesday 
eve we tried to decide where to meet and had to flip 
a coin. Hence, we meet at Thompson’s Cafe. 50 
cents per. ’Nuf said! Vic the Sek.” 


San Juan Rifle and Pistol Club, Durango, Colo., 
elected the following, officers at its annual meeting: 
M. B. Marr, president; H. W. Black, vice-president; 
Lester Gardenswartz, treasurer; Paul Shacklett, secre- 
tary; Charles H. Gilmore, executive officer. The club 
has fully equipped indoor ranges and has done con- 
siderable through publicity and in its general activities 
toward educating the public to the value and sport 
of shooting. ~ 





Ashland Rifle Club, Ashland, Pa., has held its 
annual meeting, with the following officers elected: 
Leo J. Ostreich, president; Samuel B. Trathen, vice- 
president; E. R. Ermert, secretary; W. J. Schmoltze, 
treasurer; Frank Wentzel, executive officer. 
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OLYMPIC TRYOUTS 


Detailed conditions governing 
the Olympic Rifle Team Tryouts 
were printed in the February 
“American Rifleman,” page 24. 

One of the principal conditions, 
of course, is the so-called strictly 
amateur eligibility requirement, 
which, unfortunately, automati- 
cally eliminates any shooter who 
has ever participated in a rifle or 
pistol match in which cash was 
awarded as prizes. Even though 
a money prize was not actually 
won, participation in a match in 
which cash prizes were offered 
makes a competitor ineligible for 
Olympic competition. 

Clear as we tried to make this 
point, numerous inquiries have 
been received from “old-timers” 
who obviously are not eligible for 
the Olympic squad because of 
their participation in matches of 
the cash prize variety at Camp 
Perry and elsewhere. 

We take this occasion to answer 
all such inquiries by reassuring 
our correspondents that the Olym- 
pic amateur rule, as defined 
above, is the correct interpretation. 


The Alabama Rifle Association has reelected E. E. 
Sellers as president and Lewis J. Raemon, publicity 
officer. Other officers elected are: W. H. Keyes, vice- 
president; M. F. Scott, secretary; E. A. Rogers, Jr., 
treasurer, and Maj. Joe Starnes, range officer. 


West Coast Rifle Club, San Diego, Calif., at its 
annual meeting on January 12, elected the following 
officers: H. K. Shockey, president; John D. Creech, 
vice-president; Lindsey King, secretary-treasurer; H. 
H. Brotzman, executive officer; H. K. Shockey, pistol 
executive; H. H. Brotzman, rifle executive; Carl 
Schroder, rifle coach. Forty-three members attended 
the meeting. a 


The Sidney (Nebr.) Rifle Club reelected H. E. 
Bauman as president, Reynold Erickson as_ vice- 
president, and Gus Hellbush as secretary, John Scheur- 
man as treasurer, A. J. Hepner as executive officer and 
Melvin Sweet as range officer. Dr, Stanley Baker, 
Harold Higgins and Merle Billeter were elected range 
officers. ae 


STOLEN 


While W. E. Foust, of La Fontaine, 
Ind., was on a hunting trip in Potter 
County, Pa., a 7-mm. Mauser Sporter was 
stolen from his car parked on a state high- 
way. The gun has many distinguishing 
marks, as Mr. Foust remodeled it from a 
Spanish military model. The owner offers 
a reward for information leading to its 
recovery. 


An 8-power Fecker telescope, No. 2409, 
was stolen on January 3 from Richard 
Dunlap, Box 242, Sapulpa, Okla. Mr. 
Dunlap offers a liberal reward for recovery 
of the ’scope, and all shooters are re- 
quested to be on the lookout for it. 


SILVERGATE PISTOL CONTEST 


N January 10, the third event of the 

Silvergate pistol tournament was 
fired at the San Diego Police Department 
range. The course of fire was the regula- 
tion N. R. A. pistol qualification course 
with N. R. A. rules governing. The 
awards were: First place, a leg on the 
trophy and a gold medal; second place, 
gold medal; third place, silver medal; 
fourth place, bronze medal, with minia- 
ture qualification medals to all of those 
firing a qualifying score. Of the 46 who 
fired, 29 were of the police department or 
highway patrol. 

The conditions of the shoot are, briefly: 
The trophy (a figure of the duelist, by 
Jack Lambert) was donated by H. K. 
Shockey, to be fired for in individual com- 
petition by any citizen of San Diego 
County and presented to the man who 
wins first place 5 times. The course is 10 
rounds slow-fire at 50 yards on the 50- 
yard standard American target, 2 strings 
of 5 rounds each at 25 yards in 20 sec- 
onds on the 25-yard standard American 
target, and 2 strings of 5 shots each in 10 
seconds on the standard American target 
at 25 yards. 

First place was taken by J. R. Oliver, 
of the police department; second place 
went to Leslie Ford, of the highway patrol; 
third place to Clyde Freed, of the police 
department, and fourth place to Rodney 
Pease, also of the police department. 


A. L. POST FORGES AHEAD UNDER 
NEW RIFLE CHAIRMAN 
FTER a number of years of apathy 
in the shooting line, H. A. Taylor 
Post, American Legion, of Chicago, now 
has an accomplished full-strength rifle 
team, brought together through the perse- 
verance of Edward A. Nelson, chairman 
of the rifle committee, with the able as- 
sistance of Andy Nygaard and Mike 
Gawron, the latter a war-time marksman- 
ship instructor. 

In the Illinois Legion matches last sum- 
mer, the team placed second, just 11 
points behind Slifer Post, which has held 
the championship for years. Gawron and 
Nelson won third and fifth places in the 
individual rifle competition, and Nelson 
won the state individual pistol title. 
Later, the team fired in the annual Cook 
County Legion matches and carried‘ off 
the first honors by a margin of 24 points 
over the state champions. 

Nelson’s success with his post’s team 
won the recognition of the Cook County 
American Legion, which appointed him 
chairman of the county council rifle com- 
mittee. Now he has 25 or 30 teams to 
oversee. Too, the membership of his post 
has been swelled appreciably by his ac- 
tivity. 
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Official Results—N. R. A. 
Gallery Matches 


NOTE: —Following are results of the first series of N. R. A. Individual Gallery Rifle and Pistol Matches 


Due to increased entries and limited space in the Magazine, names and scores of only 


medal winners and high scorers in the various events are given. 


Official Bulletin No. 1 


PRONE TYRO MATCH—50 FEET 


Conditions.—Open to tyros only. 
10 shots for record each, prone position. 


(138 Entries) 


Four stages of 
Metallic 


sights. To the winner, a silver medal; second to 


tenth, bronze medals. 


scoring 360 or better. 


Percentage medals to all 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Carl Frank, Rochester, Minn............ 399 
2. $. J. Heintz, SS ee 399 
3. Randolph Grimm, Washington, 2: C.....: 38 
4. Raymond Kloss, St. Paul, Minn.......... 397 
5. Vernon Stewart, Cary, | ee 397 
6. Howard Stewart, Cary, Ill.............. 397 
7. De. &._ G. Com, Bee, Ge... ........... 397 
8. James T. Moran, W. Hartford, Conn....... 397 
9. L. A. Middleton, Wheeling, W. Va eee 
10. Jack Moore, El Paso, Tex.......... — 
11. Arthur Stacy, Hudson, N. Y............. 396 
12. Ray Utecht, Ottumwa, Iowa .. 396 
13. David Duncan, Woodbury, a: * N. Y.... 396 
14. U. E. McLain, Pueblo, Colo............. 396 
15. Frank Hayes, Pueblo, Colo............. 396 
16. A. P. Poore, Livingston, Mont........... 395 
17. George L. Clark, Norfolk, Nebr......... 395 
18. W. E. Brouse, Livingston, Mont......... 395 
9. Cc. 1 Kennedy, Cleveland, Ohio...... 395 
20. W. O. Boian, Des Moines, Iowa.... 395 
21. A. L. Dunagan, Whitefish, Mont... 394 
22. Harry Sleep, Darlington, Wis.. . ree 394 
23. Wendel] Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn. 394 
24. Convis, Adrian, Mich. 394 
25. LeRoy Van Etten, Adrian, Mich... 394 
26. R Jones, Madera, Calif....... 394 
a. ay Conrad, Wheeling, W. a ae . 394 
28. Raymond Brown, Westbury, N. Y........ 393 
29. T. H. Lewis, Fort Worth, Tex......... . 393 
30. Albert Scholler, Bluemont, Va....... , 393 
31. Basil Bales, Mishawaka, Ind....... 393 
32. Frank Peck, Fort Worth, Tex......... 393 
33. Lewis Kurtz. Millville, N. J. hss a 
34. Raymond Waldmann, Bronx, N. Y....... 393 
35. Harry Jenkinson, Iowa City, Iowa....... 392 
36. A. Ayling. Adrian, Mich................. 392 
37. Edw. J. Bradley, Brackenbridge. Pa. 392 
38. James L. Howard, Ft. Francis Warren, 
Wyo. ... ee 392 
39. Charles Youngflesh. Richmond, Ind....... 392 
40. Howard T. Fox, Portland. Oreg. ........ 392 
41. John Hawkins, Indianapolis, Ind......... 392 
42. John G. Eucks, Norfolk. Nebr. sca ae 
43. Gerhard Bolland, West Point. N. Y. 391 
44. Guy L. Hindes. Adrian. Mich. ; 391 
45. G. H. Elliott, Steubenville. Ohio 391 
46. Henry Steck, Greenville, Ohio 391 
47. Albert Quam, Whitefish, Mont. 391 
48. Chester Bates, Buffalo, N. Y. 390 
49. Vincent Howard. Kasson, Minn. 390 
50. Conde Raquet. Washington, D. C... 390 
51. Orin McCoy, Jackson, Ohio 390 


Official Bulletin No. 2 


PRONE TYRO MATCH—75 FEET 


Conditions.—Open to tyros only. 
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(59 Entries) 


Four stages of 


Q shots for record each, prone position. Metallic 
sights. To the winner, a silver medal; second to 


MARCH, 1932' 


Percentage medals to all scor- 


360 or better. 

Name and address Score 
. Harlon Carter, Austin, Tex... . 396 
J. D. McGrady, Miami, Fla..... . 395 
. John Onkey. Bridgeport, Conn. 394 
. Robert Perkins, Fresno, Calif... . .. 394 
. Alan Salkeld, Indiana, Pa....... . 393 
. Arthur Elliott, Boston, Mass....... 392 
. Leonard Stephens, Ft. Francis W. arren, Wyo. 392 
. Wesley Hansche, Racine, Wis. . 391 
. Roger Buttles, Arlington, Mass........... 391 
. William Olcott, Wurtsboro, N. Y.... 391 
. R. D. Keene, Lexington. Mass. 391 
. M. E. Altimus, Nanty Glo. Pa. . 391 
. Lawrence Damon, Gerry, N. Y... . 390 
. Leslie Taft, West Babylon, N. Y. 390 
. David Whitesell, Ft. Francis Warren, Wyo.. 389 
. Byron Daniels, Palmerton, Pa..... . 389 
. J. T. Stephens, Fairfax, Calif...... . 388 
. Harold Mueller, Chicago, Ill....... . 388 
. John J. Rahm, Oakley, Calif. . 386 


Official Bulletin No. 3 
TYRO INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH—50 FEET 
(40 Entries) 


Conditions—Open to tyros only. Three stages as 
follows: first stage, one string prone, one sitting; 
second stage, one string prone, one kneeling; third 
stage, one string prone, one standing. Free rifle 
standing position. Metallic sights. To the winner, a 
silver medal; second to tenth, bronze medals. Per- 
centage medals to all scoring 540 or better. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Raymond Brown, Westbury, N. Y......... 578 
2. Raymond Waldmann, Bronx, N. Y....... 571 
3. Thomas Scudder, Santa Ana, Calif........ 563 
oe” OO Se eae 562 
5. Wendel] Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn..... 562 
6. Arthur Stacy, Hudson, N. Y.............. 562 
7. Leonard Stephens, Ft. Francis Warren, Wyo. 560 
8. W. G. Turner, Keyes, Calif.............. 560 
9. Harry Sleep, Darlington, Wis..... .. 558 
10. James Howard, Ft. Francis Warren, Wyo.. ~« Se 
a Ss * Dunagan, Whitefish, Mont......... 556 
12. Randolph Grimm, Washington, YS ae 555 
13. H. Lawrence Gau, Baltimore, Md........ 550 
14. Charles Maples, Parsons, Kans............ 547 
15. Ray Adams, Jefferson City, Mo.......... 545 


Official Bulletin No. 4 


TYRO INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH—75 FEET 
(2@ Entries) 


Conditions.—Open to tyros only. Three stages as 
follows: first stage, one string prone, one sitting; 
second stage, one string prone, one kneeling; third 
stage, one string prone, one standing. Free rifle 
standing position. Metallic sights. To the winner, a 
silver medal; second to tenth, bronze medals. Per- 
centage medals to all scoring 540 or better. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Robert Perkins, Fresno, Calif............ 591 
z. 5. = McGrady, ie. Sarr | 
3. M. E. Altimus, Nanty Glo, Pa.. . 559 
4. James Howard, Ft. Francis Warren,  Wyo.. . 556 
5. Arthur Elliott, Boston, Mass............. 556 
6. Wallace Cameron, Sacramento, Calif. ... 556 
: — Corning, Ft. Francis Warren, _ 

eae 5 

8. David. Whitesell, Ft. Francis Warren, Wyo. 553 
9. Chandler Smith, Alameda, Calif..... . 548 
10. Emil Anderson, Jr., Racine. Wis......... 545 
11. R. D. Keene, Lexington, Mass. . 545 


Official Bulletin No. 5 
INDIVIDUAL PRONE MATCH—50 
FEET 
(166 Entries) 


Conditions. —4 strings of 10 record shots each. 
prone position. Any sights. To the winner, a silver 
medal. Bronze medals to the next nine highest com- 
petitors. Percentage medals to all scoring 380 or 
better. 

No. Name and address Score 

1. *Emmett Swanson, Minneapolis, 

Minn. .. ianie 400 & 100 bulls 
*Morton Solomon, White 

= * ae g . 400 & 100 bulls 
*D. S. McDougal, Annapolis, 

Md. ; .. 400 & 100 bulls 
*H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio.. 400 & 100 bulls 

5. E. L. Alley, Glenbeulah, Wis.. 400 & 83 bulls 

6. Charles Hamby, Atlanta, Ga... 400& 49 bulls 

7. Jack Kosmalski, Devils ame, 

~ Dak. 400 & 46 bulls 


8. R. Louden, Butler, Pa. . 400& 39 bulls 
9. Harkey Smith, Madison, Ohio.. 400 & 26 bulls 
0. Webb Stump, Denison, Iowa.. 400 & 21 bulls 
1. Joshua Phillips, Atlanta, Ga... 400 & 20 bulls 

2. Mark R. M. Gwilliam, Bloom- 
field. N. J. 400 & 13 bulls 

13. Donald Thimmesch, Columbia, 
fo. 400& 9 bulls 


N 
14. Milton Storck, Richmond Hill, 
. = 400& 6 bulls 


15. Frank Elwell, Lansing. Mich... 400& 6 bulls 
16. George Milnes. New Castle, Pa. 400& 5 bulls 
17. J. I. Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 400& 2 bulls 
18. Robert Champlin, Lexington, 

. 400& 1 bull 


. ae ad 
, Robert Haines, Springfield, 
WD Son 1ss sctpaacnee en 400 


No. Name and address Score 
20. Edward Menefee, Rising Sun, 


21. McLeod Greathouse, Fort Worth, 
Ws hes an — 400 
22. Fred H. Goble, Newark, N. J.. 400 


23. Edwin Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa . 399 
24. G. G. Cooper, Des Moines, Iowa.... . 399 
25. Herbert Nielsen, Neenah, Wis. .. 399 
26. Eugene M. Ludlow, Penn Yan, N. Y...... 399 
37. B. We GU, BN. Bilin goo ccccc cess 399 
28. J. R. Buhmiller, Eureka, Mont.......... 399 
29. A. L. Knight, Fort Worth, Tex....... oo a 
30. William Barrans, Towson, Md........... 399 
31. A. S. Bjornson, Devils Lake, N. ‘Dak... .. 399 
32. Charles Parker, South Bend, Ind. 

33. B.D. Griffith; Pittsburgh, Pa........... 

34. Ellis Williams, Wyoming, Pa............. 


SS. Te TR Te, ia vc cere cccccscy 
36. F. E. Smith, Borger, Tex... 

37. J. Prescott Blount, Berryville, “Va. 
38. Arthur Allen, Springfield, Ohio 
39. Ralph Haines, Akron, Ohio.... 
40. William T. Bryan, Roslyn, Pa. 
41. Fred Butler, Oakland, Calif... . 
42. G. E. Lindsay, Washington, D. C. 
43. C. M. Burgess, Elmira, N. Y. 

44. W. A. Carr, Canandai; ua, N. ae 
45. John Adams, Stanford Univ., Calif. 
46. William Harty, Bridgeport, "Conn. 





47. Thurman Randle, Fort Worth, Tex... . 398 
48. Dennis Schockmel, Glenbeulah, Wis. 398 
49. R. C. Pope, Dallas, Tex........ .. 398 
50. Neil Smith, Fort Worth, Tex. 398 
51. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio son ae 
52. a — Vancouver, Wash..... a 
53. Ralph Ross, Morris, Minn.. .. 398 
54. Emil Hergert, Woodhaven, 1 5 Ae 
55. Albert Scholler, Bluemont, Va. 397 
rye SS roe se 
57. A. J. Mondschein, Pittsburgh, Pa... we = 397 
58. Charles Haas, Richmond Hill, N. Y..... 397 


59. Charles Blenman, Jr., Annapolis, Md..... 397 


60. Mrs. F. E. Smith, Borger, Tex........... 397 
61. Tom Arnold, Hyattsville, Ras 397 
62. A. F. Sarman, Ft. E. Warren, Wyo..... 397 


* Shoot-off authorized. F Saitional targets furnished. 


Official Bulletin No. 6 
INDIVIDUAL PRONE MATCH—75 
FEET — 

(89 Entries) 


Conditions —4 strings of 10 record shots each 
prone position. Any sights. To the winner, a silver 
medal. Bronze medals to the next nine highest com- 
petitors. Percentage medals to all scoring 380 or 
better. 

No. Name and address Score 
400 & 100 bulls 


1. Herbert Nielson, Neenah, Wis. 

2. L. N. Peter, San Francisco, Calif. 400 & 58 bulls 
3. Robert Perkins, Fresno, Calif.... 400 & 29 bulls 
4. Harley Smith, Madison, Ohio.... 400 & 25 bulls 
5. William T. Bryan, Roslyn, Pa... 400& iSbulls 
6. L. C. Turner, Fort Worth, Tex... 400& 4 bulls 
7. McLeod Greathouse, Forth Worth, 

Tex. F 

8. Jack Kosmalski, Devils Lake, N. Dak 399 
9. A. L. Knight, Fort Worth, Tex.. PF 
10. George Milnes, New Castle, Pa. és 399 
11. Ciaude Pflieger, Collingwood, N. J. : 399 
12. R. E. Louden, Butler, Pa....... ; 399 
13. Charles Hamby, Atlanta, Ga..... 399 
14. Dan Burr, Piqua, Ohio. . , 399 
15. Fred Schuiz, San Francisco, Calif. . 398 
16. Joshua Phillips, Atlanta, Ga... .. .. 398 
17. David R. Smith, Towanda, Pa. cas ae 
18. J. Prescott Blount, Berryville, Va. 398 
19. S. B. Thomas, Fort Worth. Tex. 398 
20. Lawrence Damon, Gerry, N. Y. 398 
21. Fred Goble, Newark, N. J. 398 
22. William Schulz, Cleveland, Ohio 398 
23. A. S. Bjornson, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 397 
24, J. D. McGrady, Miami, Fila..... 397 
25. Earl Mercier, Joliet, Il.... 397 
26. J. H. F. Denham, San Francisco, Calif. 397 
27. Cornelius Herb, Sacramento, Calif. 397 
28. Thurman Randle, Fort Worth, Tex. . 397 
29. Tom Arnold, Hyattsville, Md. ... : 397 
30. Leonard Abrams, Clearwater, Fla... . 397 
31. Roy Loder, Erie, Pa....... 397 
32. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio 397 
33. A. J. Hunter, Aurora, Il. ; 396 
34, F. Johannsen, Chicago, IIl.... 396 
35. Oscar Anderson, Owen, Wis. 396 
36. Joseph Peters. Jamestown, N. Y. 396 
$7. R. ©. Pose, Davies, Tell.."....... 396 


Official Bulletin No. 7 
INDIVIDUAL SITTING MATCH—50 
FEET 
(73 Entries) 

Conditions.—4 strings of 10 shots for record each 
Any sights. To the winner, a silver medal. Bronze 


medals to the next nine highest competitors. Percent- 
age medals to all scoring 376 or better. 


= Name and address Score 
H. H. Jacobs, Dayton, Ohio j 400 

2 D. S. McDougal, Annapolis, Md.. . 399 
41 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














No. Name and address Score 
3. Emil Hergert, Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y..... 397 
4. E. L. Alley, Glenbeulah, Wis.............. 397 
5. Joshua Phillips, Atlanta, Ga............. 397 
6. J. Prescott Blount, Berryville, Va....... . 397 
7. John Adams, Stanford Univ. Calif......... 397 
8. Leo Kaufman, Munich, N. Dak........... 397 
9. Morton Solomon, White ae Ae 396 
10. Edw. Menefee, Rising Sun, 2S 396 
11. Tom Arnold, Hyattsville, as 396 
12. Glenn Stotts, Vancouver, Wash............ 395 
13. Edwin Anderson, Des Moines, Iowa....... 395 
14, Emmet Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn....... 394 
eee OO ES Saar 394 
eS eee 394 
17. Axel Sidenblad, Morris, Minn.. keene. ee 
18. Charles Haas, Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y.... 394 
19. Robert Hanes, Springfield, .  SSeie 394 
20. Ralph E. Ross, Se OS ae 394 
She > J. Mondschein, Pittsburgh, Pa......... 393 
22. A. F. Sarman, Fort F. E. Warren, Wyo..... 392 
23. Charles Blenman, Jr., Annapolis, = pe 391 
24. W. A. Carr, Canandaigua, > Pree 391 
25. Edward Kent, PIE SIRS 6 cnc v0 opsces? 390 
26. J. W. Crolley, New Kensington, Pa........ 390 
27. Lt. A. Shivell, Los Angeles, Calif........ 390 
28. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio......... 390 


Official Bulletin No. 8 


INDIVIDUAL SITTING MATCH—75 
FEET 
(27 Entries) 
Conditions.—4 strings of 10 shots for record each. 
Any sights. To the winner, a silver medal. Bronze 


medals to the next nine highest competitors. Percent- 
age medals to all scoring 376 or better. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Robert Perkins, Fresno, Calif............. 397 
2. Howard Keene, West Medford, Mass....... 396 
eS Se eee 395 
4. C. W. Randall, San Francisco, Calif....... 395 
5. William Schulz, Cleveland, Ohio.......... 395 
6. Prescott Blount, Berryville, Va......... 395 
7. George Milnes, Ellwood City, Pa........... 394 
8. G. A. Hughes, Youngstown, Ohio......... 391 
9. David Smith, Towanda, Penna............ 389 
10. Karl Krautheim, ——, \ eoeeen pene 386 
11. William T. Bryan, SS See 381 
12. Kenneth W. Wright, online BM se aceo 381 


Official Bulletin No. 9 


TYRO SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH— 
50 FEET 
(33 Entries) 


Conditions—Open to tyros only. 40 shots for 
record. Slow fire. Any .22 pistol or revolver. To 
the winner, a silver medal; second to tenth, bronze 
=— Percentage medals to all scoring 320 or 

er 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Lyman Perkins, Fresno, Calif............. 357 
2. R. J. Dunbar, Youngstown, ee 352 
3. F. M. Mullenham, Lakeview, Ohio....... 341 
4. H. P. Miller, Rock i SaSeee 334 
ee Oe OS) See 332 
6. Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio................ 331 
7. L. Walter Dick, Dubuque, Iowa.......... 328 
8. Herbert Brown, Kansas City, Mo......... 328 
9. E. D. Shumaker, Scio, Ohio............. 323 
10. Rex D. Sowle, Grand Rapids, Mich........ 316 


Official Bulletin No. 10 


TYRO SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH— 
20 YARDS 


(38 Entries) 


Conditions —Open to tyros only. 40 
record, slow fire. Any .22 pistol or revolver. 


shots for 
To 


the winner, a silver medal; second to tenth, bronze 
medals. Percentage medals to all scoring 320 or 
better. 

No. Name and address Score 
1. R. J. Dunbar, Youngstown, Ohio........ 372 
2. Philip Beach, Rye, New York............. 361 
3. Lyman Perkins, Fresno, Calif.............. 357 
4. Robert Schmidt, Bronx, N. Y. C........... 353 
S. #. J. Duty, Hartford, Comn............... 338 
6. John T. Bell, Hackensack, SS ae, 336 
7. — Meier, _aeme ie. ............ 335 
8. H. Lawrence Gau, Baltimore, Md........... 332 
9. Glenn, 5 nag Buffalo, eae 332 
10. “6 Ger | Serre 323 
11. pate! ee = Central City, Nebr..... 320 
12. John W. Taylor, Great Barrington, Mass.... 318 


Ojficial Bulletin No. 11 


TYRO RAPID-FIRE = MATCH— 
50 FEET 
(15 Entries) 


Conditions —Open to tyros only. Four stages. A 
stage will consist of 10 shots for record, fired on 2 


targets in strings of 5 shots each, rapid-fire. To the 
winner, a silver medal; second to tenth, bronze medals. 
Percentage medals to all scoring 320 or better. 





No. Name and address Score 
1. Lyman Perkins, Fresno, Calif......... . 382 
2. E. Leslie Croxen, Champaign, IIl.. 364 
3. N. F. Newport, Erie, a's. 5 356 
4. Rex D. Sowle, Grand Rapids, Mich. 349 
5. E. D. Shumaker, Scio, Ohio. ...... 347 
6. Carleton Root, Appleton, ae 344 
7. H. P. Miller, Rock Island, Ill.......... 339 
8. Ralph ‘Mercier, New York, N. Y........... 338 
9. L. Walter Dick, Dubuque, Iowa ........... 332 
10. John Kellner, Jr., Baltimore, Md........... 329 


Official Bulletin No. 12 


TYRO RAPID-FIRE PISTOL MATCH— 
20 YARDS 
(16 Entries) 


Conditions.—Open to tyros only. Four stages. A 
stage will consist of 10 shots for record, fired on 2 
targets in strings of 5 shots each, rapid- fire. To the 
winner, a silver medal; second to tenth, bronze medals. 
Percentage medals to all scoring 320 or better. 


No. Name and address Score 
1. Lyman Perkins, Fresno, Calif.............. 381 
2. Glenn McClellan, Buffalo, SS. SR Pen: 369 
3. Russell Meier, St. eS eee 359 
4. Robert Schmidt, Bronx, New ig N. Y¥.... 345 
5. Ralph J. Mercier, New York, fk RPT 339 
6. John T. Bell, Hackensack, N. ete ese 337 
7. G. A. Snyder, Jersey City, = eee 327 
8. Christen Boylboll, Muskegan, Mich......... 326 
9. Herbert Brown, Kansas City, Mo........... 299 
10. W. O. Nichols, Lapine, Oreg............... 284 


Official Bulletin No. 13 


SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH—50 
FEET 
(20 Entries) 


Conditions 40 shots for record slow fire. Any 
center-fire pistol or revolver. To the winner, a silver 
medal; second to tenth, bronze medals. Percentage 
medals to all scoring 340 or better. 

No. Name and address Score 
4. Z. D. Shemales, Scio, Olle... ......55..5. 359 
2. Harry Menkel, New York, N. Y..........- 354 
3. Ellis Williams, Wyoming, Pa.............. 347 
4. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif........... 346 
5. John Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y............ 345 
6. R. ~ Fowle, Watsonville, Calif............ 345 
7. W. A. Thomas, Sacramento, Calif....... 341 
8. R. E. "Woodward, au See 335 
9. F. W. Cameron, Sacramento, Calif.......... 334 
10. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Kans........ 312 


Official Bulletin No. 14 


SLOW-FIRE PISTOL MATCH—20 
YARDS 
(43 Entries) 


Conditions.—40 shots for record slow fire. Any cen- 
ter-fire pistol or revolver. To the winner, a silver 
medal; second to tenth, bronze medals. Percentage 
medals to all scoring 340 or better. 

No. Name and address Score 

‘. B. Taylor, Las Vegas, N. Me . 355 

2. aR Vreeland, Jr., Washington, D.C... 349 
3. R. E. Fowle, Watsonville, ee o. ane 
4. Ellis Williams, Wyoming, Pa.............. 343 
5. Harry Menkel, New York, N. eee 343 
6. Maynard Turner, Pasadena, Calif. 342 
7. Edward Winn, Winchester, Mass... . 338 
8. Michael Blackwell, Cleveland, Ohio... ...- 338 
9. a Herb, Sacramento, Calif.......... 331 
10. R. E. Woodward, Reading, Pa. Reees 324 
11. F. W. Cameron, Sacramento, oe 321 
12. Francis Calmes, Kansas City, ee 319 
13. W. A. Thomas, Sacramento, Calif..... 317 
14. A. J. Hammer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . . 315 


Official Bulletin No. 15 


TIMED-FIRE PISTOL MATCH— 
50 FEET 
(12 Entries) 

Conditions.—Four stages. A stage will consist of 


10 shots for record, fired on 2 targets in strings of 5 
shots each, timed-fire. Any center-fire pistol or re- 


volver. To the winner, a silver medal; second to 

tenth, bronze medals. 

No. Name and address Score 
1. Eugene M. Ludlow, Penn Yan, N. Y........ 377 
2. F. W. Cameron, Sacramento, Calif.......... 375 
3. Harry Menkel, New York, N. Y............ 371 
4. W. A. Thomas, Sacramento, Calif.......... 369 
5. R. E. Fowle, Watsonville, Calif............ 364 
6. John Cataldo, Lyons Falls, N. Y........... 362 
7. Kenneth W. Wright, Chanute, Kans....... 350 
8. Ellis Williams, Wyoming, Pa.............. 278 








Official Bulletin No. 16 


TIMED-FIRE PISTOL MATCH—20 
YARDS 
(24 Entries) 
Conditions. —Four stages. A stage will consist of 10 
shots for record, fired on 2 targets in strings of 5 shots 


each, timed-fire. Any center-fire pistol or revolver 
To the winner, a silver medal; second to tenth, bronze 


medals. 

No. Name and address Score 
1. Hamilton Vreeland, Jr., Washington, D. C. 382 
2. Michael J. Blackwell, Cleveland, Ohio. ..... 378 
3. Harry Menkel, New York, ae 374 
4. W. A. Thomas, Sacramento, Calif.......... 371 
5. R. E. Fowle, Watsonville, Calif............ 370 
6. F. W. Cameron, Sacramento, Calif.......... 366 
if one Grear, Cleveland, Ohio............ 366 
8. W. Martin, Seymour, Ind.............- 362 
9. A. i Hammer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa......... 352 
10. Ralph Mercier, New York, N. Y..........-- 342 





LEWISBURG DEFEATS SABRATON 
AND ENFIELD 


HE Lewisburg Rifle Club, of Lewis- 

burg, Pa., was the winner of a three- 
cornered gallery postal match fired on 
January 6. The two other competing 
teams were the Sabraton Rifle Club, of 
Morgantown, W. Va., which finished sec- 
ond, and the Enfield Rifle Club, of Thomp- 
sonville, Conn. 

Lewisburg’s score was 1,826; Sabra- 
ton’s, 1,807, and Enfield’s, 1,790. The 
match was fired with iron sights at 50 
feet, standing, prone, kneeling and sit- 
ting. The scores: 

Lewisburg: Hall, 374; Foresman, 367; 
Kichen, 364; Wolfe, 362; Grove, 359; 
total, 1,826. 

Sabraton: J. B. Fawley, 368; D. M. 
Thomas, 363; R. Hare, 362; P. A. Dal- 
ton, 361; H. Walls, 353; total, 1,807. 

Enfield: Allen, 372; Corrington, 360; 
Avery, 354; St. Jean, 354; Videon, 350; 
total, 1,790. 

Frawley, of Sabraton, was high indi- 
vidual standing with 88; Dalton, of Sabra- 
ton, and Hall and Wolfe, of Lewisburg, 
were high individuals prone, each scoring 
100; Grove, of Lewisburg, was high in- 
dividual kneeling with 97, and Hall, of 
Lewisburg, was high individual sitting 
with 98. 





RAILWAY POLICEMAN IS AGAIN 
CANADA’S BEST PISTOL SHOT 


OR the fifth consecutive year, the 

Dominion of Canada revolver, pistol 
and rapid-fire championships were swept 
by R. C. Pickrell, of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Investigation Department, 
at Winnipeg. The 1931 events were won 
by the Winnipeg marksman with wide 
margins over his nearest rivals. Pickrell 
also holds the American revolver cham- 
pionship. 

Pickrell scored 462 out of a possible 500 
to win the Canadian revolver champion- 
ship with a margin of 13 points over his 
closest rival. He scored 454 to win the 
pistol trophy and a remarkable 148 out of 
a possible 150 to capture the Dickinson 
Cup, emblematic of the rapid-fire title. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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THE POOR RELATION (?) 


LEADING newspaper service’s ath- 
letic poll, which attempts to rate va- 
rious sports under certain headings, failed 
to mention rifle shooting. Golf was voted 
the sport requiring the most skill and also 
the most luck, rowing the most strength 
and football the most strategy. Thou- 
sands of shooters the country over will 
take exception to some of these findings. 
Given equal equipment, what factor 
will decide a long-range rifle match? We 
submit that skill is required in every step: 
skill in doping the wind, skill in figuring 
the effect of light, heat and moisture, skill 
in profiting from past experiences on the 
range, and skill in getting the shot away, 
which includes every little matter from 
assuming the correct position to the final 
squeeze on the trigger. If there was ever 
a sport in which skill counted for more 
and luck counted for less than in rifle 
shooting, it is not being played in this 
day and generation. 

Let us consider two situations: First, 
the expert rifleman who tries a round of 
golf, and, second, the expert golfer who 
essays a little rifle shooting. Mr. Rifle- 
man never had a golf club in his hand, 
but no golfer would contend that he could 
not negotiate the course after a fashion. 
True, his strokes would be more or less 
ludicrous and his card would be well up 
in three figures, but he would arrive at the 
18th hole eventually and with the help 
of the admitted 30 per cent of luck, his 
card would not be many miles below a 
lot of duffers over the same course. 

Now for Mr. Golfer. He has never 
fired a rifle, but he is full of confidence, 
so he elects to shoot 20 shots over the 
1,000-yard range. Unfortunately, there 
is a strong 3 o’clock wind blowing and 
the sun is peeping in and out of dark 
clouds. What will his score be? It will 
be just 20 clean misses. And will luck 
help him? We'll give the full allowance, 
about one-half of one per cent, and that 
will not help to the extent of even a 
deuce ’way up in the northwest corner. 

Why is rifle shooting so frequently ig- 
nored when our country’s sports are under 
consideration? It is no stepchild or poor 
relation. Golf and chess are admittedly 
ancient games, but shooting in some form, 
this hitting a mark at a distance, is un- 
doubtedly the granddad of them all. This 
country’s independence was due in a large 
measure to the ability of certain patriots 
to shoot straight. It is a sport enjoyed 
by thousands—girls and boys, men and 
women—all thrill to the challenge of a 
little black bullseye down at the end of 
the range, be the range measured in feet 
or hundreds of yards. We who know the 
fascination of rifle shooting cannot con- 
cede first place to any other sport where 
skill is a requirement.—R. S. DoLBer. 


MARCH, 1932 


INDIANA VIGILANTES ALERT 


IHE State Bank Association of Indiana 
has a Bank Protective Association 
whereby each county is organized with a 
protective chairman and vigilantes armed 
and sworn in as deputy sheriffs. Banks, 
as a rule, are fitted with an alarm system 
whereby, touching off any of several but- 
tons, placed at different locations in the 
bank, an alarm is sounded in offices, busi- 
ness places and homes of nearby vigilantes. 
As an indication of how this system 
works I cite the following activities of 
these vigilantes for one week in December, 
1931. 

On December 18, the Mount Summit 
(Ind.) State Bank was entered by three 
bandits who, at the point of guns, robbed 
this institution. The cashier, C. E. Lamb, 
who is state chairman of the Indiana Bank 
Protective Association, touched off an 
alarm. Upon leaving, the bandits, being 
suspicious an alarm had been made, forced 
a woman bookkeeper to accompany them 
from the bank. Using this woman as a 
shield, they were able to enter their auto- 
mobile and make their escape. Vigilantes 
who had been summoned by the alarm 
were unable to fire at the fugitives for 
fear of hitting the woman. They, how- 
ever, trailed the car so closely that the 
bandits abandoned it and were all cap- 
tured and the bank loot recovered. Three 
days later, all three bandits were doing 
a 20-year penitentiary sentence. 

On December 24, four bandits held up 
and robbed the Dunkirk (Ind.) State 
Bank and escaped in an armored car 
stolen in Chicago. Vigilantes summoned 
by an alarm succeeded in shooting the 
gas tank from the car and stopping it one 
mile from the bank, the bandits taking to 
the fields and separating. One of them 
started to shoot it out and was immedi- 
ately killed by the vigilantes. The other 
three threw down their arms and sur- 
rendered, which, unfortunately, was all 
that prevented them being killed. They 
are now safely lodged in jail and the 
loot recovered. 

On December 24, the Miamitown 
(Ohio) Bank, near the Indiana state line, 
was held up by three bandits, who escaped. 
The following day two of these bandits 
appeared at a restaurant in Cedar Grove, 
Ind., not far from Miamitown. The pro- 
prietor of this restaurant, who is an In- 
diana bank vigilante, being suspicious of 
them, trailed them and arrested them, re- 
covering the loot taken from the Miami- 
town Bank. 

Within seven days the bank vigilantes 
of Indiana put out of business nine bank 
bandits. There has not been an attempt 
made to hold up a bank in Indiana since. 

Is armed resistance futile? Not in In- 
diana.—E. V. MENEFEE, Rising Sun, Ind. 


RECENT EVENTS 
Earlham-Stuart (Iowa) 


In three recent matches between the Earlham 
(Iowa) Rifie Club and the Stuart (Iowa) Rifle Club, 
the former won two and the latter, one. In the first 
match, fired December 9, Stuart won, 1,813 to 1,809. 
On January 6, Earlham came out on top, 888 to 869, 
and on January 11 Earlham again was the victor, 
1,319 to 1,269. Stephen Monahan, Arizona rifle and 
pistol champion, coached Stuart about two months and 
the benefit of his coaching was promptly seen in a 
match against Earlham last November when Stuart 
beat their opponents by more than 50 points for the 
first time in four years. 


Pleasantville-Ossining 


The Pleasantville (N. Y.) Rifle Club defeated the 
Ossining shooters on January 11 by 87 points in a 
match fired over the Pleasantville indoor range. The 
course was 20 shots per man, standing. Ossining 
scores: E. Smelter, 175; R. Minnerly, 163; A. Smith, 
156; G. Pask, 150; W. Ayres, 144; total, 788. Pleas- 
antville scores: E. Garnsey, 186; Rodney Risley, 182; 
M. Cross, 171; C. Chapman, 169; F. Osgood, 167; 
total, 875. re 


M. B. A.-De Molay 


In the second match of the Intercity Rifle League 
tournament, De Molay defeated Team No. 2 of the 
Mutual Benefit Association, Kansas City TMo.) Power 
and Light Company, 886 to 844. Shaw, of the losers, 
turned in the highest individual score, 182. R. White, 
of the De Molay aggregation, had 180 for second high 
individual honors. All four positions were fired in 
the match. m 


Fox Valley (Ill.) League 


The Elgin Rifle Club won the second match of the 
second series of gallery teams shoots sponsored by the 
Fox Valley League. The scores were: Elgin, 1,714; 
McHenry Rifle Club, 1,663; Cary Rifle Club, 1,569. 
Fehrman, of Elgin, was high individual with 370. 
The positions fired were prone, sitting, kneeling and 
offhand at 50 feet. 


West Coast Rifle Club 


With a score of 332 x 350 H. H. Brotzman took 
first place in the .30-caliber rifle match held on the 
Marine range, near La Jolla, by the West Coast Rifle 
Club, San Diego, Calif., on January 31. The next 
four high were Schroder, 322; Van Horn, 321; Meklen- 
sek, 313, and Ricard, 313. 








Sagamore Rifle Club 


In a shoot held by the Sagamore (Mass.) Rifle 
Club on December 27, Dante Creminini won first 
prize, Gino Macoratti, second, and Benjamin S. Har- 
rison, third. Ducks presented by Police Chief William 
Murdock, Jr., and Clarence Goggin, executive officer 
of the club, were first and second prizes, and a chicken 
given by John G. Lewis, Bourne selectman, was third 
prize. 





CRESCENT TAKES THREE MORE 


HREE matches in a row were won by 

the Crescent Rifle Team, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., during December, coming 
through on top in two of them by close 
margins. The 27th Division Train Team, 
the 101st Cavalry and the Roosevelt Rifle 
Club were the team’s victims. 

Crescent’s first match of the season was 
its setto with the 27th Division Train 
Team at the 47th Regiment Armory on 
December 10. The conditions were the 
military course, 5 shots prone, offhand, 
kneeling, sitting rapid-fire and prone rapid- 
fire, the Army rifle. Crescent turned in 
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a score of 706, and its military rival, 
655. G. Ohlman led the Crescent shooters 
with 121, and Sergeant Lane, with 114, 
topped the losing team’s shooters. Six 
men composed each team. The scores: 

Crescent: R. Adams, 115; J. Vitrano, 
120; G. Ohlman, 121; J. MacLean, 119; 
M. Davidowitch, 117; H. Kingsman, 114; 
total, 706. 

27th Division: Sergeant Johnson, 105; 
Sergeant Schnor, 110; Sergeant Volen- 
burgh, 104; Sergeant Platz, 110; Ser- 
geant Lane, 114; Sergeant Conran, 112; 
total, 655. 

The 101st Cavalry, one of the best 
military rifle teams in the Metropolitan 
District, fell before the Crescent shooters 
on December 17 by one point: Crescent, 
561; Cavalry, 560. Ejight-man teams 
fired. All the Crescent marksmen turned 
in perfect scores of 25 for a total of 200 
in the prone position. The firing was 
prone, standing and kneeling. The in- 
dividual total scores were: 

Crescent: G. Ohlman, 72; J. MacLean, 
72; J. Vitrano, 72; J. Hanley, 69; M. 
Davidowitch, 71; R. Adams, 72; H. C. 
Johnson, 65; H. Kingman, 68; total, 561. 

Cavalry: Grout, 72; Denham, 71; Price, 
67; Daliberti, 74; Lentz, 68; Knowe, 65; 
Walsh, 74; Keeler, 69; total, 560. 

Crescent scored 200 prone, 172 stand- 
ing, and 189 kneeling. Cavalry scored 
198 prone, 171 standing, and 191 kneeling. 

Crescent defeated the Roosevelt team 
on December 21 by 995 to 992 at the 
102d Regiment Engineer Armory. The 
conditions were 20 shots per man prone 
at 100 yards, teams of five men. The 
scores: 

Crescent: H. Kingman, 200; J. Vitrano, 
200; M. Davidowitch, 200; L. Corsa, 198; 
A. Taylor, 197. 

Roosevelt: Hilborn, 200; Mrs. Hilborn, 
200; Bijou, 199; S. Teknosky, 197; Berg- 
man, 196. 

The Crescent Team is practicing regu- 
larly for the Metropolitan Championship 
Matches, which were won last year by 
Capt. L. Corsa. The team practises short 
range at its clubhouse range and long 
range at the 106th Regiment Armory 
week days and Sundays. 


CULVER WINS FOUR 


Culver Military Academy won all four of 
its correspondence matches the week end- 
ing January 30. Teams of 15 men, high 
10 counting, competed in the matches, fir- 
ing prone, sitting, kneeling and standing. 
The scores were: Culver, 3,675; University 
of Wyoming, 3,296; North Carolina State 
College of A. and E., 3,461; Walla Walla 
(Wash.) High School, 3,234; University of 
Akron, 3,394. 
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CLUB HAS OWN HOME LESS THAN 
YEAR AFTER START 


HEN the Thomaston, Maine, Rifle 

Club was organized and affiliated 
with the N. R. A. as a 100 per cent club, 
the latter part of March, 1931, it had 20 
enthusiastic members, but not one good 
rifle among them. The local National 
Guard unit came to the organization’s 
assistance with the loan of a rifle. 

Now the club has built its own home— 
“as nice a home as any club could want, 
convenient to all, and large enough to 
shoot six men prone at one time,” it is 
described by W. B. D. Gray, secretary. 
A clubroom is provided for reading, card 
playing, etc. Since building, the club has 
more than doubled its membership and 
applications are still coming in. 

The first matches of the club were not 
at all encouraging, but perseverance soon 
brought returns in improved scores and, 
finally, in a victory over the Eastern Di- 
vision Rifle Club, of Rockland, Maine, 
which had twice conquered Thomaston. 

The club first rented a range, then it 
moved to a more convenient location, and 
again it had to move because of its grow- 
ing membership. Finally, the building of 
its new home was successfully undertaken. 


NORTHWEST PENNSYLVANIA 
LEAGUE SCHEDULE 


HE Northwestern Pennsylvania Rifle 

League has started its annual winter 
schedule of indoor gallery matches. There 
are five clubs in the league,—Meadville, 
Cambridge Springs, Albion, Laurence 
Park and Corry. All matches are shot off 
shoulder-to-shoulder. The standard course 
used is shot at 50 feet and consists of 5 
shots offhand, 5 kneeling, 5 sitting, 5 
prone, and 5 offhand, making a possible of 
250 for the individual. Teams of seven 
men represent a club, five high to count. 
A fine silver loving cup, silver and bronze 
medals, and merchandise prizes have been 
provided. 


GENESEO (KANSAS) ACTIVITIES 
N THE annual members and Army 
qualification shoot of the Geneseo 

(Kans.) Rifle Club, Oliver M. Click won 

the club medal, though his score of 137 

was bettered by a 143 fired by E. J. 

Allen, who, however, was a previous win- 

ner and not eligible for the medal the 

past year. 

Other scores: C. Wood, a previous win- 
ner, 132; Mathis, 128; J. F. Wejjins, 126; 
O. Remmert, 124; W. Payne, 122; B. 
Ontyes, 120; H. Laughlin, 119. 

Geneseo finished second in the Cen- 
tral Kansas Rifle League the last season 
with 4 wins and 2 losses. The final stand- 
ing was: Bushton, won 6, lost 0; Geneseo, 
won 4, lost 2; Holyrood and Little River, 
each won 1, lost 5. 


In the county vigilante shoot over the 
new Lyons Club range, all eight men who 
qualified for the state shoot were N. R. 
A. members. The finals brought together 
two old rivals, Allen of Geneseo and Nick- 
erson of Bushton. Allen found himself 
needing a bull on his last shot to win— 
and he got it. It was a duplication of 
Nickerson’s victory over Allen three years 
ago. In the six years that the two have 
been battling for honors, Allen has gained 
the edge with the high-power rifle and 
Nickerson with the small bore. With the 
pistol, Nickerson “has it his own way.” 

“With so many clubs forming in and 
around Rice County, some good matches 
should be had during the next year,” the 
report from Geneseo states, adding that 
some junior clubs will be started shortly in 
the district. 


WENATCHEE WINS ANOTHER IN 
INTER-CITY TOURNEY 


HE first of the annual tri-city indoor 

rifle shoots was held on the range of 
the Ellensburg (Wash.) Rifle Club on Jan- 
uary 17. It was the sixth match staged by 
the clubs in the past three years. Yakima 
has won 3 matches and tied 1; Wenatchee, 
won 2 and tied 1; Ellensburg, lost 6. Al- 
though losing every time, Ellensburg was 
a close contender, having lost one match by 
a single point. 

In the last match, L. E. Wilson, the all- 
around champion shot of the Northwest, 
was high man, but was ably supported by 
his teammate, Frank Sontag, another 
member of the Washington State Civilian 
Team. These shooters gave Wenatchee an 
easy victory. Glossbrenner, Yakima, an- 
other member of the State Civilian Team, 
was outpointed by his teammate, Yeager. 
Bowman, a veteran, was high for Ellens- 
burg. Scores of the five high members of 
each team and their totals follow: 

Wenatchee: Wilson, 374; Sontag, 363; 
T. Wilson, 354; Olson, 335; Russ, 318; 
total, 1,744. 

Ellensburg: Bowman, 355; Pfenning, 
348; Virden, 344; Walker, 336; Mahan, 
335; total, 1,718. 

Yakima: Yeager, 355; Glossbenner, 
349; Brown, 326; Long, 321; S. Kenyon, 
320; total, 1,671. 

This match was shot at 50 feet on stand- 
ard N. R. A. targets, any sights. Two 
more matches have been scheduled for 
the near future and “since hope springs 
eternal,” Ellensburg will be there —W. 
T. Bowman, Secretary, Ellensburg Rifle 
Club. 


The Bartlesville (Okla.) Rifle and Pistol Club, 
at its organization meeting December 16, elected the 
following officers: L. R. Varcoe, president; W. B. 
Farley, vice-president; John Leisure, secretary-treas- 
urer; L. W. Lemert, statistical officer, and S. L. Here- 
ford, range officer. 
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(A Division of the National Rifle Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America the safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 








Biweekly Team Matches—Second Series 


NTRIES in the second series of 

Junior Biweekly Team Matches in- 
creased to 95 teams in 24 states and the 
District of Columbia. Fourteen of these 
teams are entered in the two-position 
matches fired prone and standing. 

In the opening match 72 teams sub- 
mitted returns; 59 of this number en- 
tered the prone section of these matches, 
16 teams making Division A, 21, Divis- 
ion B and 22, Division C. . The A Divis- 
ion consists of teams making 5-man scores 
of 485 or better out of a possible 500. 
The B Division is made of teams with 
scores of 460 up through 484. Division 
C teams are those making scores below 
460. 

Fresno High School, of Fresno, Calif., 
and the Boys’ Team of Western High 
School, Washington, D. C., led this field 
of prone-shooting teams with like scores 
of 496 to tie for first honors and the 
maximum number of 300 points. This 
swelled Western High’s total points for 
the two series to 1,800 and Fresno High’s 
to 1,650. Central High School, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., came next with a team score 
of 495 and 270 points for a total of 1,460. 
The Boys’ Team at the Central High 
School, of Washington, D. C., followed 
with a score of 494 and 240 points for a 
total of 1,380. 

Norwood High School, of Norwood, 
Mass., was just under the dividing line 
with a score of 484 and the maximum of 
200 points. This was Norwood’s initial 
entry in this series of matches. The first 
team at the Poly Prep Country Day 
School, of Brooklyn, N. Y., competing 
for the first time, placed second in this 
division with a team score of 483 and 180 
points. The Girls’ Team at Central High 
School, Washington, D. C., and Wauke- 
gan High, of Waukegan, IIl., came third 
with team scores of 481. 
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In Division C the first team of the 
Edward Little Girls’ Junior Rifle Club, of 
Auburn, Maine, and the Monson Acad- 
emy Rifle Team of Monson, Mass., tied 
for first place with sczres of 457 and 100 
points. This brought the Edward Little 
Girls’ total for the two series to 450 
points. The second team at the Turlock 
Union High School, Turlock, Calif., placed 
second with a score of 456. The Fresh- 
man Team at the Warren Harding High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., and the Y. 
M. C. A. Junior Rifle Club, of South Bend, 
Ind., were tied for third place standing 
with scores of 454. 

Lane Technical High School of Chicago, 
Ill., turned in the phenomenal 5-man score 
of 966 in the two-position prone-standing 
section of the matches. Lieutenant Cruik- 
shank explained that in view of the fact 
that four of the best men of the team are 
graduating an entire day was set aside for 
shooting. Those making better than 85% 
were promised recommendations for the 
Brevet Commission on the day of gradua- 
tion. Shooting started at 7 a. m. and con- 
tinued until 5 p. m., and many members of 
the faculty witnessed the shooting, since it 
was the talk of the entire school. The 
Boys’ Team at Western High School, 
Washington, D. C., placed second in the 
match with a team score of 914, followed 
by the Knoxville High School Rifle Team 
of Knoxville, Tenn., with 908. 

Possible scores are not uncommon in 
these matches. Seventeen prone possibles 
were made, Western High and Lane Tech 
having four apiece. F. Wilkinson and H. 
Clagett, for Western, made their prone 
possibles in the two-position match and 
S. Strong and R. Grimm made possibles 
in the prone match. For Lane Tech, 
Schirmer, Wormer, Briner, and Portalski 
made possibles. Fresno High School, of 
Fresno, Calif., had two possibles made 


by L. Mathias and H. Guffey. Vincent 
Tilton of Central High, of Washington, 
D. C., and S. Nelson of Central High, 
Bridgeport, Conn., Jim Butterworth of 
Deerfield Sheilds High, Highland Park, 
Ill., Clinton Demon of New Trier High 
of Winnetka, IIl., and David Whitehouse 
of the Edward Little Junior Rifle Club, 
of Auburn, Maine, Robert Hughes of the 
Mahoning Junior Rifle Club, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Donald Cook of Turlock 
High, Turlock, Calif., also had possibles. 

In the second scheduled match the re- 
turns jumped to 85 teams. Many changes 
in positions took place in all four divisions 
of the matches. Central High School of 
Bridgeport, Conn., went up into the lead 
in the A Division of prone shooting teams, 
submitting the first 5-man possible score 
in the contest. Taking first place and the 
maximum of 300 points, this team is tied 
with Fresno High School, of Fresno, Calif., 
which placed second with a team score 
of 498 for a total of 570 points for the 
series. The Western High School Boys’ 
Team, of Washington, D. C., came third 
with a score of 497 to bring their total 
for the series to 540 points. Western 
High is leading over the two series with 
a total of 2,040 points, Fresno coming 
second with 1,920, and Central High, of 
Bridgeport, third with 1,760. The 5- 
man possible of Central High School fol- 
lows: 


E. D. Gosart . aa ee 
H. Galvey ; cate esenewem 100 
H. Callahan , patie pare saws 100 
J. Lomas age : ; iis kee ee A 
ee L<iaweas er aay 100 

Total , PPA er Se 500 


In the B Group, Poly Prep Country 
Day School’s first team, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., easily took the lead with a score of 
496 and 200 points, making their total 
for the series 380 points. The Girl’s 
Team, of the Central High School, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., placed second with a score 
of 492 and 180 points, for a total of 340. 
The first team of the New Haven High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut came 
third with a score of 487, and 160 points 
for a total of 300. These three teams have 
turned in scores warranting their advance- 
ment in the select group of prone shooting 
teams, and in the third scheduled match 
will be listed in that group. 

In Division C the Monson Academy 
Rifle Club, of Monson, Mass., and the 
Girls’ Team of the Edward Little Junior 
Rifle Club, of Auburn, Maine, made B 
Division scores of 467 and 460 respec- 
tively. Upper Darby High School’s sec- 
ond team, of Upper Darby, Pa., came 
third in this event with a score of 459. 
Monson Academy is leading in this second 
series with 200 points, the Girls of Ed- 
ward Little Junior Rifle Club, second with 
190, and the second team of the Turlock 
Union High School, of Turlock, Calif., 
third with 150. For the two series the 
Edward Little Girls’ Team is well out in 
front with 540 points. 

The Boys at Western High School, 
Washington, D. C., continuing their con- 
sistent firing, led the two-position field 
with a score of 919. Richmond Hill 
High School, of Richmond Hill, L. L., 
followed with a score of 915. Knoxville 
High School, of Knoxville, Tenn., came 
third with 913. Western is leading the 
division with 190 points; Knoxville, sec- 
ond with 160, and the first team of the 
Kemper Military School, of Boonville, 
Mo., third with 140. Western is also in 
the lead over the two series with 680 
points; Knoxville, second with 550, and 
Kemper Military School’s first team, third 
with 470. 

The number of prone possibles increased 
to 24 in this match. Central High School, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., had 5; Central High 
School of Washington, D. C., 3; Fresno 
High School, of Fresno, Calif., 3; West- 
ern High School of Washington, D. C., 
4; and Poly Prep Country Day School, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Turlock Union 
High School, of Turlock, Calif., 2 apiece. 
The possibles were made by the following: 
Robert Schneider and Fred Plant of Poly 
Prep, W. R. Schubert of Richmond Hill 
High, Albert Mizak of Warren Harding 
Tech, Alonzo Thomas, Raymond Davis 
and Noel Castle of Central High, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; L. Mathias, H. Goffey and 
M. Mooney of Fresno, B. Alleman of 
Kemper, M. Bosley of New Trier High, 
Robert Hughes of the Mahoning Junior 
Rifle Club, Donald Cook and Earl Heidt 
of Turlock Union High and-R. Grimm, 
F. Wilkinson and H. Clagett of Western 
High School. R. Grimm had two prone 
possibles, one made in the prone match 
and one in the prone section of the two- 
position matches. 
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BIWEEKLY MATCHES—SECOND SERIES 


Bulletin No. 2 
PRONE POSITION 





Division A Total—2d 
Club Location Score Points Total Series 
MI NS © oes, . oo «ey gd cow edaeecncosmeneme 500 300 570 1,760 
Fresno High, Fresno, Calif. ...... Sp Tee nas | Se AP Ie 498 270 570 1,920 
Western High—Boys, Washington, D. C. ................00- 497 240 540 2,040 
New Trier High—Iist, Winnetka, Ill . cacstaeciesniews 6 496 210 360 940 
Richmond Hill High—Ist, Richmond Hill, He Ra ar eee ates 494 180 180 880 
Central High—Boys, Washington, ‘ AO eee 493 150 390 1,530 
Deerfield Shields High—Iist, Highland —y ic Sees ramet: 493 150 300 1,100 
Turlock Union High—lst, Turlock, Calif...................... 489 120 150 1,110 
Edward Little, Boys R. C.—Ist, Auburn, Serre 489 120 300 1,140 
Ardmore High, Ardmore, Okla................... Mite Ree ee 488 90 90 900 
ee SS eG eee 488 90 90 580 
Warren Harding High-—ist, Bridgeport, Conn.................. 487 60 270 1,150 
Deemer Tie, Wasbingion, DD. Cy... . 2... ieee ccc e ces ccee 486 30 120 890 
Ft. Cumberland Post, A. L. R. C., Cumberland, Raa aenS 482 pan ag 300 
I cna cok cnice ae ee or.e-s pn.66.sdeneees 482 120 540 
eS er eer eee 480 60 640 
Western High—Girls, Washington, NE LES ER 475 Bh 690 
Y. M. C. A., Hyde Park Dept., Chicago, Ill......... 472 370 
Division B 
*Division A Teams, Week Ending February 6 
Total—2d 
Club Location Score Points Total Series 
*Poly. Prep. Cty. Say Sch. Ist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 496 200 380 380 
*Central High—Girls, Washington, D. C...... 492 180 340 340 
*New Haven High—Ist, New Haven, Conn.................... 487 160 300 300 
ee errr errr 483 140 340 340 
ee I oes kaw eesseccecsnesasews sae 481 120 220 800 
CS se ccccewesscvcsscevasecees 479 100 100 100 
i Oh I oie ioe wd eed ie dee eis Od.« 479 100 100 100 
Edward Little—Boys 2d, Auburn, Maine...................... 479 100 160 160 
Stadium High—Boys Ist, Tacoma, Wash. 479 100 100 620 
EES EES rer er errr 479 100 260 400 
Geepeneces J. Kh. ©... Jecmnemvade, TM... 2... ccc eee 478 80 120 400 
ee OO I, ec ca ces cess ctwecconseces 477 60 60 300 
Kingswood School, W. Hartford, Conn. 476 40 100 240 
New Trier High 2d, Winnetka, III. Saabs Wiha mae Raich ww 476 40 120 160 
Upper Darby High Ist, Upper Darby, Pa. 476 40 40 310 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.......... ene 474 20 100 100 
Crosby High, Waterbury, Conn.... Apert Pe See ee Gre ei 472 ; 220 
Lewis & Clark High 1st, Spokane, Wash..... 472 40 
Central High. St. Paul, Minn.......... 471 120 480 
eS Oe ee err 471 ; : 
Arcola J. R. C., Arcola, Ind. aia shee Xa 470 20 40 
Stadium High—Girls, Tacoma, Wash. re 470 110 
Stadium High—Boys 2d, Tacoma, Wash.................-.++-- 469 ee 
Watertown High, Watertown, S. Dak.... 465 
Trinity School, New York, N. Y........... 461 280 
Technical High, Springfield, Mass. ............- 454 
W*"'by High—Boys, Waterbury, Conn............. 452 250 
Warren Harding High 2d, Bridgeport, Conn....... 448 
. fe OS eres ree 445 220 
Bonita Union High, La Verne, Calif. bce 443 250 
Germantown High, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 442 220 
Hdq. Co. 148th Inf. J. R. C., Clyde, Ohio...... 374 70 
Division C 
* Division B Teams, Week Ending February 6 
Total—2d 
Club Location Score Points Total Series 
*Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. 467 100 200 200 
*Edward Little Girls Ist, Auburn, Maine 460 90 190 540 
Upper Darby High 2d, Upper Darby, Pa.................... 459 80 110 110 
peepee Teme 26. BEGNOOM, BOOM... 02... cccescccces 458 70 140 440 
Turlock Union High 2d, Turlock, aie ccs ws 457 60 150 150 
Poly. Prep. Cty. Day School 2d, Brooklyn, N. Y. 454 50 100 100 
Owensboro High, Owensboro, Ky. aK 450 40 40 40 
Lewis & Clark High 2d, Spokane, ON errs 449 30 60 60 
Dundee High, Dundee, II. ; 448 20 20 120 
New Trier High—Girls, Winnetka, Iil.. 448 20 30 50 
Warren Harding Frosh, Bridgeport, Conn...............-....08+ 445 10 90 90 
New Haven High 2d, New Haven, Conn...................00.. 443 pi 20 20 
a Foe ee ere rr re 442 60 60 
Wilby High—Girls, Waterbury, _ | ee ane 442 . my 
Deerfield Shields High 2d, Highland Park, 1 pe eactent eee 440 
Richmond Hill High 2d, Richmond Hill, L. L...........-+++++5- 440 wats : 110 
Silver Bay School, Silver Bay, N. Y........ccccccccccccccvcces 439 ne 30 30 
Edward Little—Girls 2d, Auburn, Maine.............+2-eseeeee 437 nae 30 30 
Y. M. C. A. Rifle Club, S. Ben, Ind...............0ssesececees 434 <3 80 130 
ee eee ee ere 433 40 40 
Somtor Tiigh, Watertown, Masb.. ..cccccccccnsecccccccccccccce 431 ad Sa 
Collinwood High, Cleveland, Ohio. ..........cccccccccccccccsces 422 80 
Expert DIvIsION 
2 positions—Prone, Standing 
Total—2d 
Club Location Points Total Series 
Western High—Boys, Washington, D. C 100 190 680 
Richmond Hill High, Richmond Hill, L. I 90 90 90 
Knoxville High, Knoxville, Tenn........... 80 160 550 
Central High—Boys, Washington, », €... 70 130 130 
Kemper Mil. Schoo] Ist, Boonville, Mo. 70 140 470 
Malden High, Malden, Mass... 60 110 420 
Kemper Mil. School 2d, Boonville. Mo.. 50 50 50 
Central High—Girls, Washington, D. C. 40 70 250 
Poly. Prep. Cty. Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 368 30 50 50 
Edw. Little Boys, Auburn, Maine + ER) Pee 836 20 60 60 
Deerfield Shields High, Highland Park, Iil.. A sen cetale eas 814 10 20 20 
Crosby High, Waterbury, Conn. ‘ : = nh ee 


Owensboro High, Owensboro, Ky. 
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INDIVIDUAL JUNIOR CHAMPION- 
SHIP 


HE Individual Junior Championship 

Match is scheduled to be fired during 
the month of May. This announcement, 
more than a month in advance of firing, 
should be of particular interest to every 
individual and club member, also instruc- 
tors of organized clubs. This gives every- 
one ample time to practice up and make 
ready for the biggest individual event of 
the year. Further, it is the last of the 
scheduled individual matches. 

For the past few years interest in this 
event has been most intense with more 
than 400 entries, making the match a real 
championship contest. There is every 
expectation that more than 500 entries 
will be received this year. This is as it 
should be, as every member should take 
advantage of this opportunity to demon- 
strate his skill in national competition. 

Again the match will be fired in the 
prone position. All junior members are 
qualified prone shots, thus in this match 
all are placed on an even basis for the 
championship. The requirements, how- 
ever, call for four strings prone, and the 
longer course will bring out those who 
are prepared to fire consistent scores. The 
entry fee is but 25 cents and entries will 


be accepted at this time. Special targets 
will be mailed all competitors, to be fired 
and returned not later than June 1. A 
gold medal will be awarded the champion, 
a silver medal for second place and bronze 
medals to third to tenth places. 


Individual Junior Championship 


Open to.—Any Junior individual or club 
member of the N. R. A. 

Targets —Official N. R. A. Junior 5- 
bull targets will be furnished for the match. 
No other targets will be accepted. The 
information requested on the targets must 
be fully given. 

Entries Close-—May 1. 

Targets in Washington.—Not later than 
June 1. 

Conditions.—Four strings of 10 shots 
each, prone. A string must be completed 
the same day started. No sighting shots 
will be taken. 

Rifles—Any .22-caliber rim fire. 

Sights —Metallic. 

Distance —Fifty feet from firing point 
to target. 

Entrance Fee.—25 cents. 

Witness —If{ a club member, targets 
must be witnessed by the instructor or by 
some one appointed by him. If an indi- 
vidual member, by a responsible adult. 


CENTRAL 
HIGH 


7 
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Prizes——To the winner, a gold medal; 
second, a sterling silver medal; third to 
tenth, bronze medals. 


THIRD SERIES—BIWEEKLY 
MATCHES 


LL affiliated Junior Rifle Clubs in good 
standing are encouraged to submit 
their entries in the final series of five 
biweekly matches for the year, which opens 
with the team match scheduled for week 
ending March 19 and concluding May 14. 
In these matches, conducted in two sec- 
tions, one fired prone and the other prone 
and standing, ten competitors represent 
each team in the prone matches and seven 
members represent each team in the prone- 
standing matches. The five high individ- 
ual scores determine the team total. In 
the prone matches 10 record shots are 
fired per member. In the prone-standing 
matches 20 shots are fired per member, 10 
in each position. 

Clubs may enter more than one team in 
each section of the matches, but no one 
member may fire on more than one team 
in each section. The entry fee per team is 
but $1 for all five matches. Targets for 
the complete series are mailed when entries 
are received, and returns for each match 


SYRACUSE HIGH SCHOOL RIFLE CLUB—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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are due at headquarters within five days 
after the close of each scheduled event. 

It is a known fact that individual and 
team scores are increased rapidly through 
active competition. Incentives for higher 
scores are provided in the plan, allowing 
for three distinct divisions or leagues in 
the prone matches and the awarding of 
trophies to the three high teams at the 
close of the series. 

Clubs that have not previously entered 
these matches and newly organized inex- 
perienced clubs can better appreciate the 
possibilities of team competition by mak- 
ing early entry and completing the pro- 
gram scheduled. 


50 AND 100-YARD YARD MATCHES 
SUGGESTED FOR JUNIORS 


EXTER SMITH, of Columbus, Ohio, 

and Henry Roberts, of Lubbock, 
Texas, have suggested that 50 and 100- 
yard qualifications and matches be added 
to the junior program of competition. 
Dexter’s idea is that all members should 
have the experience of long-range shoot- 
ing and a stage should be added to the 
qualification course coming between the 
Expert Rifleman and Distinguished Rifle- 
man grades. Also that a 100-yard course 
of fire for .30-caliber rifles be provided, 
the awards being bars for attachment to 
the Expert Rifleman Medal. 

Henry’s reasoning is that, inasmuch as 
we have provided 50 and 100-yard in- 
struction and matches at Camp Perry for 
junior competitors, we should also pro- 
gram 50 and 100-yard postal matches. 
He realizes that junior members of the 
N. R. A. are eligible for entry in the 
many programed senior events, but that 
there should be matches of this type for 
junior members only. 

It has also been suggested that a dis- 
tinctive ring with the Junior insignia be 
made to sell to members for a nominal 
fee. 

National Headquarters always welcomes 
constructive suggestions and criticisms, 
and endeavors to provide an attractive 
program of qualification and match firing. 
Comments on the above and further sug- 
gestions for additions and changes to the 
program are invited from the entire junior 
membership. The program will be en- 
larged to contain the kind and type of 
competition desired if sufficient interest 
is shown to warrant the further additions. 


“MOSTLY PERSONAL” 


A CLUB consisting of 36 boys has been 
organized and chartered within the East 
High School of Wichita, Kans., instructed 
by Mr. A. B. Collom. 
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F ALL events in the carefully sched- 

uled program of the Grover Cleve- 
land High School, St. Louis, Mo., the one 
looked forward to with the greatest enthu- 
siasm is the Father and Son Match, where 
the boys and their dads fire shoulder to 
shoulder on the range for a combined 
score. This year marked the seventh an- 
nual Father and Son Match on the Cleve- 
land range, and the advancement of mem- 
bers was shown by the fact that scores 
for the first, second and third places were 
higher than those turned in by the winner 
of last year’s shoot. 

Mr. William Ameling and son Bill won 
the blue ribbons given for first place with 
their combined score of 171, while Charles 
Koch, father and son, took second place 
with their score of 161. Mr. John Mc- 
Neill and son Paul took third-place honors 
with a score of 157. Nine father-and-son 
teams entered the match, each team fir- 
ing 20 shots, 5 in each of the four posi- 
tions. The combined score of father and 
son was counted as the team score. 


Memeers of the Lakewood Junior Rifle 
Club, of Lakewood, Ohio, are showing 
steady advancement in the course of in- 
dividual qualifications. This group, or- 
ganized during the month of January, 
have to date submitted qualifications for 
17 Pro-Marksmen, 9 Marksmen, 5 Marks- 
men First Class, 4 Sharpshooters and 6 
members have qualified for the bar decora- 
tions. In all cases Instructor Doering has 
advised that the members are anxious to 
receive the medal decorations in addition 
to the diplomas. 


THE HARDEST FOUGHT and most keenly 
contested match ever fired over the Deer- 
field Shields range was completed by the 
Deerfield Shields High School Rifle Team 
of Highland Park, IIl., and the New Trier 
High School, of Winnetka. Twenty shots 
prone were fired by each of the ten men 
on the teams and the five high total was 
counted for the team total. When the 
very last shot had been fired the totals 
were yet undecided, and after a careful 
check of all scores it was found that the 
Deerfield Team was ahead by one point. 
This club is supervised by Col. J. E. 
Jaynes, while the New Trier riflemen are 
under the instruction of W. S. Brown. 


THE Quincy Boy Scouts Rifle Team of 
Wollaston, Mass., have proven their ability 
to shoot by defeating two of their neigh- 
boring rifle clubs in shoulder-to-shoulder 
competition. These matches were fired 
with the Braintree High School riflemen on 
the high-school range and with the Wol- 
laston Post 295 of the American Legion, on 
the Wollaston Rand rifle range. In the 
first match all four positions were fired 
by the seven members of each team, and 
the Boy Scouts turned in a lead of 41 
points. 

The second victory was not as easily 
won and until the last string the Legion 
Post held the lead. With the exceptionally 
fine shooting of Lewis Pierce, who scored 
94 sitting, and 98 prone, the team total 
was advanced to a final standing of 915 
to 903. A return match with the Legion- 
naires is scheduled to be held some time 
during February. 


“AGAIN THIS EXTRAORDINARY OFFER IS 


MADE FOR A LIMITED TIME’’— 


ORDER NOW! 


OFFER NO. 1—Metal utility kit with loose tray and movable 


partitions. 


Size 14” x 614” x 6”. 


Price 


OFFER NO. 2—Metal utility kit with AUTOMATIC C ANTI-- 


LEVER tray and movable — 


Price 


Size 14” x 61%” x 6”. 


OFFER NO. 3 Metal light service kit with AU TOM. ATIC 


CANTILEVER tray with movable partitions. 


614” x 6”. 


Size 19” x 
. $1.60 


OFFER NO. 4—Metal SUPER UTILITY CHEST of DOU BLE 


LOCK SEAM CONSTRUCTION. 
Price 


core.. Sise 16” x 7” =x 7”. 


Leather handle with steel 
$2.00 


NOTE: Kits are of heavy first grade cold rolled ory thoroughly re- 
enforced throughout with joints and seams electrically welded. Hard 


baked enamel finish of olive green. 


Two bolt catches, lock with key, 


all good quality, of matched hardware. 


N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


Barr Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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Use of Chemicals by Law-Enforcement 
Officers in Civil Disorders 


II.—Chemical Agents and Munitions Suitable for Law Enforcement 


By CAPTAIN C. M. KELLOGG,' C. W. S. (D. O. L.) 
and MAJjor A. F. SPRING,” C. W. Reserves 


VAST cloud of greenish-yellow gas, 
A springing out of the ground and 
slowly moving downwind, the vapor 
clinging to the earth seeking out every hole 
and hollow and filling the trenches and 
shell holes as it came. This is the picture 
told by French and British troops of that 
memorable afternoon of April 22, 1915, 
when the Germans first employed chlorine 
in the northeastern part of the upper Ypres 
salient. A new weapon was added to the 
world’s armory, an effective, and one of 
the most humane weapons so far invented 
by man had been forged. This latest con- 
tribution to the art of war has rightfully 
found its way into peace-time use because 
of its humaneness. 

We can readily understand that many 
of the war chemicals are too powerful in 
their action for this use. One of the prin- 
ciples in using force is that of applying only 
sufficient force to accomplish the result 
desired. This is especially true with law- 
enforcement officers who must be careful 
to observe the rights of the citizens while 
preserving order and protecting life and 
property. We believe that the employ- 
ment of chemicals is the most humane 
method of handling dangerous situations 
without the production of permanent casu- 
alties. 

All officers who are responsible for the 
handling and use of chemicals should have 
a thorough training in the subject. The 
proper tactical use of chemical agents is 
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determined by their chemical and physi- 
ological action. 

In this study, certain fundamental defi- 
nitions are given as follows: 

Chemical Agent—A substance which 
produces, by direct chemical action, a 
powerful physiological effect, a screening 
smoke, or an incendiary action, is called 
a chemical agent. 

Nonlethal Chemical Agent—A material 
which exerts a powerful irritating action 
at a concentration far below that required 
to produce death or seriously endanger 
health is called a nonlethal chemical agent. 

During the training of law-enforcement 
officers it has been found that their respect 
for the power of even nonlethal chemical 
agents oftentimes amounts to a consuming 
fear of the intangible, the insidious, and 
the unseen. This fear is banished by sub- 
jecting the officer to light concentrations 
of agents so that the physiological action 
is plainly evident, but the results are not 
disastrous. 

Nonlethal chemical agents may be clas- 
sified into three principal groups: (1) 
Lachrymators, (2) irritant smokes, (3) 
screening smokes. The principal repre- 
sentative chemical agent of each group is 
described so that the officer may under- 
stand its composition and properties. 


Lachrymators 


One particular class of war chemicals is 
especially well adapted for use in Civil 


disorders because, in small amounts, they 
are extremely effective without causing 
any permanent injury. We refer to the 
chemical agents known as lachrymators, 
or substances which affect the eyes, caus- 
ing involuntary weeping. Anyone who 
has experienced the effect of tear gas will 
agree with us in this statement. One of 
their characteristics is to produce an in- 
tolerable atmosphere in very dilute con- 
centrations that will cause the person 
affected to be partially, if not totally, 
blinded for a short period of time. One 
authority states that a concentration of 
only one part of certain of these tear 
gases in ten million parts of air is effective 
and will cause a copious flow of tears. 
The war uses of these chemicals caused 
them to be classified as harassing agents. 
While they caused no permanent disabil- 
ity, they reduced the efficiency of men 
who were exposed to even small concen- 
trations. Troops subject to tear gas are 
forced to mask, which reduces their capac- 
ity for fighting and limits their ability in 
general. Likewise, the criminal will not 
be able to use his gun efficiently, if at 
all, when subject to these chemicals. 
There are a number of compounds which 
have some value as lachrymators, though 
a few are much better than all the others. 
They vary from those which might be con- 
sidered merely annoying to those which 
cause severe irritation and such a copious 
flow of tears that the victim is completely 
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blinded for the time being. Some of these 
agents used during the war were ethyl- 
iodoacetate, bromacetone, benzyl bromide, 
chloracetone and brombenzylcyanide. The 
latter was developed by the French and 
was probably the best lachrymator used, 
although very little of it was available 
before the war ended. To the average 
person, the chemical names alone will 
cause a decided aversion to any further 
study of the subject. However, anyone 
interested in and familiar with the gen- 
eral subject of organic chemistry will not 
be alarmed. These compounds are well 
known in organic chemistry and have been 
studied by chemists throughout the world. 
There are now only two compounds con- 
sidered as standard lachrymators, although 
certain irritating solvents may greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness of these chemical 
agents. 


Chloracetophenone (CN) 


By far the most important tear gas suit- 
able for law enforcement work is chlora- 
cetophenone, which, in addition to being 
a very effective lachrymator, causes con- 
siderable irritation to the skin in high 
concentrations. This organic chemical 
compound was first prepared in 1877. 
During the war it was early prepared by 
British investigators, but its high boiling 
point was considered against it and for 
some time its use was not favored. Later, 
American investigators took it up and it 
has proved one of the most effective lach- 
rymators. It was not developed in time 
for use in the World War. 

Chloracetophenone, when pure, is a 
white crystalline solid, resembling ordi- 
nary granulated sugar or salt. It has a 
pleasant aromatic odor said to resemble 
locust blossoms or grapes. It can be 
melted and poured into containers as a 
liquid and when cooled it solidifies and is 
slightly heavier than water. It does not 
attack metals and may be used in steel con- 
tainers without any special lining. It is 
a very stable compound as compared to 
most of the lachrymators. Moisture has 
no effect on it and it does not decompose 
on detonation. Its stability to heat makes 
it possible to use- it in a solid form in 
candles, burning-type grenades, and shells 
where it is dispersed as a cloud of small 
solid particles. It may be used very 
effectively in shells and explosive type 
grenades as a solution in benzene, chloro- 
form, chlorpicrin, or other suitable solv- 
ents. 

In warm weather, chloracetophenone is 
highly persistent, but in cold weather this 
persistent effect is almost entirely sus- 
pended because an effective concentration 
of vapor is not produced by evaporation. 
The persistency, which depends chiefly 
upon the rapidity of evaporation, may be 
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controlled by changing the methods of 
dispersion. 

This chemical agent will be destroyed 
by a hot, aqueous solution of sodium car- 
bonate (washing soda) or a saturated al- 
coholic solution of sodium sulphite. The 
liberal use of, and scrubbing with, these 
solutions offer the best means of removing 
chloracetophenone. For convenience, the 
symbol CN will be used for chloraceto- 
phenone throughout this series of articles. 


Irritant Smokes 


It has been felt for some time that 
chemical agents, such as CN, for certain 
civil disorders do not have drastic enough 
effects. A crowd may be subjected to a 
concentration of tear gas and after a rela- 
tively short time in the fresh air will 
again be in a condition to continue to 
strive for their initial objective. Not so 
when an irritant smoke has been used, as 
it will incapacitate for a number of hours. 
Personnel thus exposed will long remem- 
ber their extreme distress and will do 
anything but take a chance of a repetition 
of the effects from which they have just 
recovered. 

Irritant smokes do not produce their 
effects by the formation of vapor, but by 
finely divided solid particles which are 
liberated in the air, thus forming a smoke. 
The very minute solid particles actually 
enter the lungs; these particles, being 
solids, cannot come into sufficiently inti- 
mate contact with the chemical filling in 
the canister of the gas mask to be removed. 
The only means of protection, therefore, 
is mechanical filtration, which is seldom 
found in canisters now in use by police 
departments. Commercial masks may be 
procured that have mechanical filtration 
incorporated and give good protection 
against irritant smokes. Irritant smokes 
are now available from a commercial 
source and have been well received by the 
authorities at penitentiaries as well as 
modern police departments that are likely 
to have circumstances arise requiring the 
use of chemical agents stronger than CN. 


Diphenylaminechlorarsine (DM) 


The most important irritant smoke is 
diphenylaminechlorarsine, more commonly 
known as DM. Until recently it was 
thought that DM was discovered in Amer- 
ica and independently in England about 
the same time in 1918, although it is now 
known that a German patent for its manu- 
facture was granted in 1913. It was not 
developed in time for use in the World 
War, although the Germans introduced a 
similar chemical agent in their blue cross 
shell during July, 1917. 

Pure DM is a bright canary-yellow 
crystalline solid, while the crude product 
is a dark green. The solid DM is prac- 
tically odorless, but, when dispersed as 


a smoke, it forms a bright yellow cloud 
with a characteristic “smoky” odor. The 
odor is not so pronounced, however, as 
the burning sensation in the nose and 
throat which is usually the first symptom 
produced. 

DM is a violent irritant to the nose 
and throat and in addition, causes con- 
siderable discomfort. Nausea, vomiting 
and prostration follow soon after breath- 
ing this smoke, with violent sneezing and 
coughing. Headache may be intense and 
last for several hours. An unprotected 
man may be sick for 10 to 12 hours or 
more. Heavy concentrations may pro- 
duce a skin rash. 


Screening Smokes 


Although screening smokes have not 
been extensively used by law-enforcement 
bodies up to the present time, continued 
attention is being given to their many ad- 
vantages. A number of the larger police 
departments have recognized the value 
of smoke for neutralizing gunfire and now 
have it available for regular use. 

A screening smoke is a cloud of minute 
particles of solid or liquid suspended in 
the air. It has been found that white 
smokes have the greatest obscuring 
power and are, therefore, a more effective 
screening agent than black smokes. Most 
screening smokes are more effective with 
high humidity than when the air is free 
from moisture. Weight for weight, the 
screening power of various smoke mate- 
rials shows a great variation. Obviously, 
the most efficient smoke material, from 
the standpoint of quantities required, is 
one which takes much from the air for 
its formation. A good example of this is 
white phosphorus, one pound of which 
takes up sufficient oxygen and water from 
the air to form 3.16 pounds of a white 
smoke. 

The reference to white phosphorus 
(WP) is only made as an example of an 
efficient smoke-producing material. This 
chemical agent is totally unsuited for use 
by law-enforcement officers. It produces 
casualties when used directly on person- 
nel, as it burns spontaneously when ex- 
posed to air and, therefore, has an in- 
cendiary action in addition to its smoke- 
producing qualities. White phosphorous 
sticks to the flesh or clothes tenaciously 
and the burns produced on the skin are 
very painful and slow to heal. No man 
will willingly remain in the vicinity when 
this chemical agent is released. To the 
writer’s knowledge, it has only been used 
on one occasion in civil disorder, which 
was an extremely desperate case. There 
are a number of other smoke-producing 
materials, one of the most familiar being 
titanium tetrachloride, commonly used 
to produce smoke screens by being re- 
leased from tanks on airplanes. 
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Hexachlorethane Mixture (HC) 


This mixture, which is loaded into can- 
dles and grenades, is the principal smoke- 
producing chemical agent to be considered 
for law-enforcement use. It consists of a 
mixture of hexachlorethane with a num- 





ber of inorganic compounds. On ignition 
the mixture undergoes chemical reaction 
with the formation of a dense cloud of 
white smoke particles. The smoke is 
harmless and can be breathed without dis- 
comfort. It has a very slight aromatic 
odor and, if a high concentration of the 


smoke is breathed without a mask, a char- 
acteristic sweet taste will be observed. 


Summary 


A summary of the chemical agents, 
suitable for use in law enforcement, is 
given in Table I. 





PROPERTIES 


Common name: Tear gas 


Symbol: CN 


Composition: fuel 


Odor in air: 


Minimum effective 
protection: pads 


Physiological action: : 
ing 
Munitions in which 


filled: type 


LACHRYMATORS 


Chloracetophenone with 


Like locust blossoms 


Goggles and ce 
Lachrymation, skin-itch- 


| Shells, candles, hand and 
rifle grenades, burning | 





IRRITANT SMOKE 


TABLE I—CHEMICAL AGENTS SUITABLE FOR USE IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


SCREENING SMOKE 


CN Solution DM HC Mixture 
| CNS DM | HC 
| Chloracetophenone in | Diphenylaminechlorarsine | Hexachlorethane with in- 
solution with fuel organic compounds 


| Biting irritant 


llulose | ; 
| Best commercial mask 


| Lachrymation, 
throat, and skin irri- | 





| Shells, hand and rifle | 
grenades, explosive | Candles 
| type | 


| Irritating smoky odor | Sweetish-aromatic 


| Best commercial mask | 
with mechanical filter 
nose, | Sneezing, violent head- 
ache, vomiting, pros- 
tant | tration 


| None needed 


None 


| Candles, hand and rifle 
| grenades, burning type 





PROTECTIVE VERSUS TARGET SHOOTING FOR POLICE OFFICERS 


E READ a great deal about police 

pistol shooting; their interdepart- 
ment, county, state and National matches, 
consisting generally of slow, timed and 
rapid fire at bullseye targets; and the 
person or team that comes nearest to put- 
ting all the shots in the 10-ring is de- 
clared the winner. 

It is, indeed, an enviable accomplish- 
ment to be an expert target shot; and 
those of us who are interested in this 
form of sport know better than anyone 
else the amount of skilful coaching and 
periodical practice necessary to develop 
proper holding, sighting, trigger squeez- 
ing, etc., and acquiring that most im- 
portant feature—coordination between 
the mind, the eye and the trigger finger. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
pistol or revolver work is divided into 
three branches: target shooting, trick or 
fancy shooting, and defense shooting. The 
large majority of shooters naturally fol- 
low the target game as a sport; quite a 
number take up trick or fancy shooting, 
and a few go in for defense, or protective, 
shooting. Each of these forms of shoot- 
ing is in a class by itself and therefore 
requires different training and practice. 
In other words, most men who turn in 
scores 95 per cent or better on the sta- 
tionary target, would fall down badly on 
swinging objects or aerial work. On the 
other hand, the fancy shot would, as a 
rule, lose out on the stationary target. 
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By GLENN W. Scott 


When it comes to protective shooting, the 
man who has perfected himself in this 
work, would certainly show up the other 
two by putting three or four shois into 
the silhouette target before the others 
could get their guns out of the scabbards. 

Target shooting by officers should be 
continued and competitive matches car- 
ried on, but more time should be spent 
in training officers to become efficient in 
protective, or defense, shooting. In the 
first place, it is the most practical, and 
the officer who has perfected himself in 
this form of shooting is in much better 
position to protect himself and others, 
than the officer who is only a fine target 
shot and has to get his feet set just right, 
body weight evenly distributed on the 
hips, chin at a certain height, pet grip se- 
cured, even daylight around the rear 
sight, etc. In an emergency situation, re- 
quiring a fast draw and the necessity for 
fast and straight shooting, the target man 
would be laid out before he knew what 
it was all about. Nine times out of ten, 
even though he had his gun out of the 
scabbard, he would either think he 
couldn’t possibly miss such a large target 
at so short a range and blaze away (prob- 
ably from the hip) and actually miss; or 
else he would forget about the time ele- 
ment and take too long in getting the 
gun cocked and the sights lined up. In 
either event, the department would un- 
doubtedly be minus an officer. 


All the advantages are with the officer 
who is skilled in defense shooting. First 
of all, he knows what he can do and what 
he can’t do; he knows to a fraction of a 
second how quick he can draw and hit 
the man-sized target at various distances; 
and he has learned, through practice, how 
essential time is at close range; how easy 
it is to miss the target if the gun is not 
pointed correctly; and, as the distance 
increases, the necessity for more accu- 
rate pointing, and lining up the sights 
quickly and proper trigger squeezing at 
the longer ranges. 

If the representatives of the thirty or 
forty different police organizations who go 
to Camp Perry each year and are grad- 
uated from the Police School, many of 
whom also carry off the honors in the 
pistol matches, would take up and perfect 
themselves in defense shooting, there is 
no question but that the majority of the 
officers in their respective departments 
would become interested in this form of 
shooting. Instructors know how difficult 
it is to get officers interested in target 
shooting. First of all, if the man doesn’t 
enjoy it, he will be slow in developing 
into a first-class shot. Even though he is 
halfway interested at first, he soon drops 
out simply because he cannot make as 
good a score as those few men who are on 
the team. However, get into this defense 
shooting with a man-sized target and you 
have a different story. Put up one of 
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those Colt police silhouette targets and 
they'll all want to try their skill. It looks 
big and the range is short, which gives 
them an even break with the crack shots 
of the force; and, believe it or not, the 
first thing you know the “cracks” are 
having a lot of competition and not carry- 
ing off the high scores every time. 


CALIBER .41 SPECIAL 
By Roy S. TInNeEy 


HE new year came in with a down- 

pour of rain that soaked the targets 
and stopped the match scheduled for the 
week end, yet failed to dampen the spirits 
of the guncranks who gather in the 
shooting box in the rear of Tony Ru- 
zicka’s greenhouses. They merely put 
more wood in the pot stove and discussed 
the improvements and additions required 
to complete and perfect the winter pistol 
range and the conversation naturally 
turned to the respective merits of various 
types of revolvers. 

“Upon several regrettable occasions,” 
the old Colonel remarked, “I have been 
compelled to use a revolver for the grim 
purpose for which it was designed, and 
more than once the .38’s lack of ‘stopping 
power’ has been brought vividly and 
painfully to my attention. A revolver is 
primarily a defensive weapon; its purpose 
is to instanly paralyze some homicidal 
maniac who is shooting at you; a .44 or 
.45-caliber bullet delivers the required 
surgical shock. But a .38, while deadly, 
does not promptly enforce the command 
‘cease firing.’ The lusty and timely bark 
of a .45 is the sole reason why I am with 
you this afternoon. 

“All the Troopers and many of our cops 
pack the Colt Official Police revolver, a 
.38 gun on a .41-caliber frame. It is well 
made and well balanced, dependable and 
accurate; it is of just the right weight 
and size to suit the hand of the average 
man; it wears well and will stand up un- 
der no end of hard service. It is almost 
an adequate weapon, almost but not quite. 
It has one vital defect, the size of the 
bore. It uses the .38 Special cartridge 
having a bullet diameter of .359-inch, so 
it is in reality only a .36-caliber gun. This 
explains why our most popular police re- 
volver so often fails to deliver a paralyz- 
ing wallop when just such a blow is 
needed to save the life of some brave offi- 
cer. Its .36-caliber cartridge, that mas- 
querades as a .38, lacks the sectional area 
to be consistently effective. 

“The best table expressing the relative 
shocking power of various pistol bullets 
was worked out by Maj. Julian S. 


Hatcher, Ordnance Department, U. S. 
Army, his formula being ‘Sectional area of 
bullet in square inches multiplied by the 
muzzle energy’ (page 292, “Pistols and 
Revolvers”’). 


45 Colt (black powder) ........ 75 
.45 Army automatic (smokeless)... 59 
.44 Special (smokeless) ......... 47 


.38 Special (smokeless) 


“Mebbeso, someday, sometime, the 
sooner the better, the.men who boss the 
Colt plant at Hartford will exercise the 
intelligence God gave ’em and produce a 
.41-caliber Official Police Revolver. This 
change will not add a single ounce to the 
gun’s weight the only change being in 
the size of the bore. Then the ammuni- 
tion companies can produce and sell in 
quantities a .41 Special cartridge with a 
200-grain bullet that will possess all the 
virtues of the current .38 Special and de- 
liver a wallop that’ll rate better than 40. 
Until this is done our police will continue 
to be armed with an inadequate weapon 
and the thugs and the gangsters will con- 
tinue to kill brave policemen after they 
have been mortally wounded. Many a 
brave policeman would be alive today if 
he had been armed with a .44 instead of 
a .38 that kills, but fails to instantly 
paralyze the bandit’s ability to shoot after 
being hit. 

“That is why the old-timers always 
packed a .44 or a .45 whenever there was 
even a remote possibility of meeting Old 
Man Trouble. The .38 Special is a fine 
target cartridge, it is almost as good as 
the .22 long rifle. But the place for such 
ammunition is on the pistol range not in a 
policeman’s gun while he is on duty. And 
in voicing these facts I am not a modern 
John the Baptist crying in the wilderness. 

“Major Hatcher says, ‘Shock effect de- 
pends upon the sectional area of a bullet 
and the amount of energy that it delivers 
at the point of impact. A flat-pointed 
bullet has much greater stopping power 
than a sharp, or round-pointed one. The 
penetration of a bullet is a very poor in- 
dex of its stopping power. Neither is 
muzzle energy a good index of stopping 
power. Experience has shown that a 
heavy pistol bullet with low velocity has 
very much greater effectiveness than a 
light bullet with high velocity. An illus- 





tration of this effect can be obtained by 
considering the difference in the effect on 
a living animal of striking it with a heavy 
hammer or stabbing it with a sharp dag- 
ger. The dagger, like the light bullet, has 
great penetration. It inflicts a deep 
wound, but it does not have a knock- 
down effect. A blow with a hammer does 
not inflict a deep wound—merely a 
bruise—but its knock-down effect is the 
maximum. The dagger stroke is more 
likely to be fatal than the hammer blow, 
yet it has not as much stopping power.’ 

“Every day the newspapers report that 
one or more policemen have been shot by 
crooks. To stop this slaughter the cops 
must outgun the gangsters. To do that 
our policemen must be well trained and 
well armed. The revolvers they carry to- 
day are not effective. The armed forces 
of the United States discarded the .38- 
caliber revolver 25 years ago.” 


SELECT POTENTIAL POLICE 
MARKSMEN 

IFTY-EIGHT of the young promis- 

ing marksmen of the New York 
police, who have qualified as experts, by 
scores of 95 to 100, in the police classes 
for pistol practice and instructions and 
who have less than ten years of service 
in the department, have been mus- 
tered into a class for special instructions 
in marksmanship. Patrolman Adolf P. 
Schuber, the perennial champion, and the 
other members of the police pistol team 
have been assigned as instructors and will 
endeavor to teach the “youngsters” all 
the tricks and fine points in competitive 
shooting and what there is to know in the 
art of slow, timed and rapid fire. The 
purpose of the class is to develop a second- 
string team which will be a sort of feeler 
to the “varsity” team and also to com- 
pete in the international tournament at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, which is held annually 
under the auspices of the U. S. Army. 

Chief Inspector John O’Brien is heart 
and soul behind the scheme and has sent 
out an order to all the range instructors in 
the classes for pistol practice and instruc- 
tions to be on the lookout for promising 
material and to immediately send their 
names to Acting Deputy Chief Inspector 
John J. Noonan, for enrollment in the 
special instruction class. The chief as 
well as Inspector Noonan, believes that 
some of the veterans on the police pistol 
team have reached the pinnacle of their 
development and are now at a standstill 
and incapable of further improvement in 
marksmanship. They think it is time to 
seek and develop promising replacements 
before the old veterans of the team show 
any signs of slipping. 
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CONCERNING 45-CALIBER 
AMMUNITION 


I AM contemplating the purchase of a 
single-action Colt .45, chambered to shoot 
the .45 Automatic cartridge. Would this 
gun be as efficient and accurate as the regular 
45 Colt? I am going to use it for target 
and also wilderness work. Are the metal- 
jacketed bullets harder as to the wear on 
the barrel than the lead ones? 

I have quite a lot of .45 Automatic car- 
tridges left of a full case and figure on re- 
loading the empties with lead bullets after 
the remainder of the ammunition is used, or 
else getting another cylinder to take the regu- 
lar Colt .45 cartridge, and reload them— 
that is, if they are the better of the two.— 
AJ&. 


Answer: The single-action Colt, cham- 
bered to shoot .45-automatic cartridges, 
would be just as accurate as the regular .45 
Colt, and, in fact, probably more accurate. 
The .45-automatic cartridge has good stop- 
ping power on account of its large caliber but 
not quite as good as the .45 Colt with lead 
bullet, as the lead bullet has an action all 
its own that is somewhat more effective than 
that of jacketed bullets. 

There is no reason, however, why you 
should not get an extra cylinder chambered 
for the .45 Colt, and have one gun to use 
both. 

Jacketed bullets do wear the barrel a little 
more than lead ones. About 5,000 rounds 
of shooting with jacketed bullets will usually 
begin to show up in barrel wear, whereas 
with lead bullets you can shoot from 40,000 
to 50,000 rounds without wearing the barrel 
of the same gun. However, I will say that 
barrels are cheaper than cartridges, and 
after you have shot four or five thousand 
rounds through this gun, if you ever shoot 
this much ammunition, you can get a new 
barrel and probably be ahead of the game 
by having the cartridges on hand already. 





REPAIRS FOR MUZZLE-LOADING 
RIFLE 


AM writing for a little information; per- 

haps you can help me. I have in my 
possession an old muzzle-loading rifle which 
was my grandfather’s, said to be more than 
100 years old, made by the Pennsylvania 
Rifle Works. The dog, or tumbler on the 
pin that holds the hammer on is broken off, 
and the hammer is gone. Can you tell me 
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where I can get this lock repaired? Other- 
wise this old gun is in splendid condition.— 


je. 


Answer: There is no firm that I know 
of which now carries a regular set of parts 
for old muzzle-loading rifles and shotguns. 
I should advise you to write to R. F. Sedg- 
ley, Inc., 2311 North 16th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. I think perhaps they can 
help you out. They may have the very 
part you need, and they also have a very 
competent repair man. 


WHICH SHOTGUN? 


AS I am planning to purchase a shotgun, 
I have been looking around in the differ- 
ent stores, and I find that each store has a 
certain gun which they recommend, claiming 
that all the others are unreliable. I had no 
particular gun in mind but my thought was 
turned somewhat to a Fox Sterlingworth, 
or an Ithaca Field, or the Parker Trojan. 
Which of the three would you recommend 
both as to shooting qualities and mechanical 
strength? I planned on getting a 16-gauge. 
—C.B.W. 


Answer: There is no such thing as an un- 
reliable gun in the better American makes— 
Smith, Ithaca, Fox, Parker. The only dif- 
ference you will find is in appearance, in 
the fit of standard stock, and in the feel 
of the gun as you handle it. The feel will 
depend on weight and balance. Balance 
again depends largely on how the piece is 
held. Balance is essentially an equal dis- 
tribution of weight as the gun comes to 
shoulder. If the weight is rightly distributed 
both ends of the piece will come up at the 
same time, level and true to the eye, but 
if the arm is heavy at butt or heavy at 
muzzle, that end will lag, and the aim will 
be delayed. Therefore, if you have a chance 
to go about at the different gun stores and 
handle these arms, pick out the one that 
fits and balances, taking it for granted that 
the gun is all right, both in mechanism and 
in shooting qualities. I wouldn’t have a 
shotgun, though, except it was stocked to 
my order; perfect fit makes such a differ- 
ence in shooting, far more difference than 
patterns. As to the guns you mention, 
probably the Parker would have the advan- 
tage in appearance, but the other three would 
have the edge mechanically. When you get 
a gun with the rotary cross-bolt, that is the 
last word in bolting strength and in lasting 
qualities. 






A “WHISPER” LOAD FOR KRAG 
AND RUSSIAN 


MaAxY years ago, in an answer to queries 
in Outdoor Life, you recommended 
Arms and the Man. I got a copy and have 
enjoyed it these many years, for which I 
thank you sincerely. When the youngster 
went to college, rifle and all had to go. All 
I had was my Arms and the Man, before it 
changed to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. The 
wife managed to scrape up enough one 
Christmas to make me a present of your 
book, “The American Rifle,” which I read 
and reread; only, darn it! you never men- 
tion my pets, which were the .38-56 in the 
model 86 Winchester, and daddy of all, a 
.30-40 Remington-Lee, for which I had a 
complete loading outfit. The rifle was 
burned up in a fire, but I have since re- 
acquired the powder measure and tools. 

I want a real “whisper” load to make 
snapping practice a little more interesting. 
I have a Krag and a Russian; also Ideal and 
B. & M. tools. 

Do noncorrosive primers spoil a shell for 
very light loads? With light loads I notice 
the shells do not make a good gas seal, so 
would use the noncorrosive primers to save 
the chamber from corrosion from primer gas. 

I have thought of having two or three 
shells turned up of solid brass, or even iron, 
with, say, a 3/16-inch hole running down to 
the primer pocket. To use them, I would 
prime one; put, say, 2 or 3 grains of Bulls- 
eye powder in the bore of the shell, and in- 
sert in rifle; then take a buckshot and patch 
and rom down the barrel. 

The problem that bothers me is whether 
I would be able to get the shells to fit well 
enought to make a gas seal? Has anything 
like this ever been tried? ~*~ ave tried a few 
of those new steel or iron-tipped cartridges 
that shoot a small rim-fire about the size 
of a long-rifle blank behind a .30-caliber bul- 
let. They don’t seal, and they cost too much 
for what I want. I want to shoot them up 
in the attic. Enough powder to blow a dart 
like an airgun would be all right. Any sug- 
gestion you could give me will be very much 
appreciated. —SS. 


Answer: With regard to your old favor- 
ites. In days now long gone by, the 38-56 
Winchester Model 1886 rifle was not very 
popular, because most of the men who used 
this model rifle were Western hunters, and 
they preferred to obtain it in a caliber which 
would be amply powerful enough for elk 
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and grizzly bear, which the .38-56 was not. 
But among our trained and experienced rifle- 
men, of which we had a few even in those 
days, the .38-56 had the reputation of being 
the most accurate of all of our repeating 
rifles which used black powder and bullets 
seated deeply in the case so as to work 
through the magazine. Indeed, Mr. Gould 
made this statement in Shooting and Fishing 
about 35 years ago. 

The .30-40 Remington-Lee rifle was also 
a sterling rifle in its day. The first of these 
were made for several members of the U. S. 
International Team which competed with the 
Ulster riflemen of Ireland at Sea Girt in 1901 
or 1902. Mr. Walker of the Remington- 
Ilion plant was an exceedingly well informed 
ordnance engineer of his time, and he super- 
vised the manufacture of these rifles. He 
appreciated perhaps more than anyone else 
at that time the importance of heavy barrels, 
good rifling, and good bullet fit in obtain- 
ing fine accuracy. He also, I think, had some 
inkling of the importance that good bedding 
of the rifle in its stock played in obtaining 
accuracy. The rifles which he turned out 
were very superior arms, and did excellent 
work in the match. They served as a model 
for the .30-40 Remington-Lee rifles which 
were made for about 5 years more. 

You might get results with the methods 
you described for your “whisper” load, but 
I think it is rather unlikely, particularly with 
a patched buckshot and smokeless powder. 
It would be very expensive to get things 
rigged up for it, and an awful bother loading. 

Why don’t you, instead, try Ideal bullet 
No. 308245—87 grains, cast 1 tin to 10 lead, 
and sized to .311 inch? Use a powder 
charge of 3% grains of Bullseye powder. 
Size the case necks and then expand them 
to .311 inch only about % inch down from 
the mouth. Seat this light bullet only that 
deep in the case. You should get splendid 
accuracy at 25 yards, and perhaps at 50 
yards. Both report and energy will be so 
small that this load ought to be fine for 
your attic. I don’t believe you will have 
a bit of trouble with this load with non- 
corrosive primers. The load puts very little 
stress on the case, and if you start in with 
mew cases (not war-time cases), you may 
be able to reload them as many as 20 times 
before they crack. 


KRAG BOLTS AND BARRELS 


WOULD appreciate your answer to the 

following questions: Are Krag bolts in- 
terchangeable? I have one Krag with a 
bad barrel and want to use the bolt in an- 
other, but want to be sure that it is safe 
to do so. To what length do you advise 
cutting off Krag barrels? I would like one 
26 inches long unless there is a good reason 
for cutting to a shorter length—W.H.T. 


Answer: Usually but not invariably 
Krag barrels and bolts can be interchanged. 
To be absolutely certain, when you have 
made the change, insert, five or six new car- 
tridges in the chamber, and when the bolt 
has been closed, see if the bolt has any 
back-and-forward movement. It should not 
have any. 

For my own self, personally, I do not 
like to cut off the barrel of a Krag rifle. I 
like it at 30 inches. Every man has his 
own opinion as to this. The usual front- 
sight bands and ramp bases which are used 
on the Krag barrels are of such inside 
diameter that they usually fit the Krag 
barrel correctly when it is cut off to about 
22 inches. Twenty-six inches, it seems to 
me, would be a very satisfactory length. 
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CUTTING DOWN A SPRINGFIELD 


WANT to convert an ’03 Springfield 

into a fast-handling, powerful deer gun. 
Barrel is 24 inches long. What will happen 
to it or to me if I have it cut down to 16 
inches ?—A.P.G. 


Answer: It will do no harm to cut the 
barrel on your Springfield rifle off to 20 
inches. Below 20 inches the efficiency de- 
creases very rapidly indeed. With the barrel 
cut to 16 inches you will get very excessive 
muzzle flash, report, and recoil, and not 
very good accuracy. 





MODERNIZING A REMINGTON 
EXPRESS 
S A steady reader of THe AMERICAN 
RirteMan I want to take advantage of 
your arms department to get some iniorma- 
tion on how to improve my Model 30 Rem- 
ington, caliber .25. 

My position is this: The weapon I have is 
afflicted with the standard rear sight, which 
I am going to remove, and equip the gun 
with the Western Sight Company’s rear peep 
sight, but the operation will leave the rear 
sight base on the barrel, and as it is so high 
I am afraid that replacing it with the regular 
blank will leave it in the same ugly shape as 
the present rear sight. 

What would you recommend? Is it pos- 
sible to secure a smooth band from some com- 
pany to put on the barrel in its place? Is 
there any solution that is easily applied, so 
that I can file off the top of this sight base, 
and re-blue the band? Or is the barrel blued 
beneath this band, so that merely taking it 
off and throwing it away will serve? 

Also, will you send me any instructions you 
may have on removing the stock, so I 
can get at the band? I am fairly handy with 
tools, and think I can do this myself with 
instructions. 

And in addition to this information, in- 
form me as to the best cartridges to use in 
this gun for the various types of game. I 
realize that this gun is not the ideal deer gun, 
but as the ballistics seem quite similar to those 
of the .25-35, and as that cartridge has been 
recommended to me by two men as superior 
to the .30-30, I believe it would serve when 
using the heavier bullets. However, both of 
these men are excellent shots, both at the tar- 
get and at game, and what would be a satis- 
factory arm for them might not for the ordi- 
nary shooter. I might add that I have a 
few lead medals from the C. M. T. C. for 
shooting, and while at the University made 
some excellent scores, and have always been 
a rather fair game shot. 

I am thanking you in advance for this in- 
formation, and am enclosing some stamps. 
By the way, any other information you would 
care to send would be very welcome, as I am 
a gun fiend always.—H.L.H. 

Answer: Changing sights on your .25 cal- 
iber Remington Express Model will be a 
simple matter. The barrel is blued beneath 
the rear sight barrel band, and it may simply 
be removed. This will leave only tiny notches 
in the inlet portion of the stock. The Lyman 
48 receiver sight R Model can be readily at- 
tached as there are screw holes ready drilled 
and tapped for its attachment on the right 
side of the receiver bridge. I would suggest 
as of equal importance the supplanting of the 
regular 30-A stock with the 30-S stock, or 
Belding & Mull Special stock, which is the 
same thing. The addition of this stock and 
the supplanting of the rear sight with the Ly- 
man 40-R receiver sight would make your 
rifle essentially the Model 30-S, which is 
greatly superior to the old model. This spe- 


cial stock should preferably be fitted at the 
factory, and I would suggest that you take 
the matter up directly with the Remington 
Arms Co. at Ilion, N. Y. The new stock would 
cost you approximately $16.50, plus transpor- 
tation. This stock is on par with that on the 
Springfield Sporter and that on the new 
Model 54 N. R. A. Type Winchester in point 
of dimensions and proper fitting of the aver- 
age individual for hard holding and accurate 
aim. These changes would make your rifle 
a strictly modern one. 

I would suggest that you have the Reming- 
ton factory remove the rear sight band, fit the 
Lyman rear sight and the new stock at the 
same time. I would refer you to the enclosed 
memorandum No. 8 which contains the 
essential dope you are seeking. I owned one 
of the first issues of this rifle several years ago, 
and had a special stock made for it which 
was the forerunner of the Belding & Mull Spe- 
cial stock, which has now been adopted by 
Remington factory as the standard on their 
Model 30-S in this caliber. In my rifle I 
found that excellent accuracy could be ob- 
tained with even the light .25-20 60-grain 
bullet and probably the best accuracy and 
all-around results with the 100-grain .25-35 
caliber U. S. Improved soft point bullet. I 
drove the 60-grain bullet at approximately 
3,100 f. s., and the 100-grain bullet at 2,600 
f.s. I found this latter load to be a bit light 
for deer, and I also found the 87-grain fac- 
tory cartridge to be unsatisfactory for this 
purpose. Of all the bullets available for the 
.25 Remington, I believe the 117-grain soft 
point the best to use on deer, and in the 
average rifle it will also give the finest 
accuracy for target work. I believe that I 
would prefer this cartridge on deer to the 110- 
grain bullet in the .30-30 or .30-06 caliber for 
quartering or end shots. I hold the 110-grain 
Hi-Speed bullets to be satisfactory only when 
they are placed in the neck of the animal. I 
have one 110-grain .30-06 Remington bullet 
which killed a deer at 350 yards which shows 
a perfect mushroom like that of the .30-30 
170-grain soft point bullet. However, this is 
an exception, and the effect was obtained on 
account of the long range which reduced the 
remaining velocity to a considerable extent. 
Usually these light high-speed bullets only 
make terrific superficial wounds on the ani- 
mal which are comparatively shallow and in- 
effective. 

To remove the stock of the Remington bolt 
action rifle, you merely have to remove the 
two screws placed at the rear end of the 
guard and the front end of the floor plate, 
and lift the barrel and action out of the 
wood. The front sight is held in a longitud- 
inal slot running parallel with the bore. 





THE NEW .38 REVOLVER CAR- 
TRIDGES; THE COLT SHOOT- 
ING MASTER 


WAS reading of Remington’s new 38-44 

cartridge in the December issue of Out- 
door Life. Also read the advertisement of 
Peters relative to their new high-velocity car- 
tridge in the .38 Special. 

Will you give me the velocity, penetration, 
and shock power of these new cartridges, as 
none of the articles that I read gave these? 
Will you tell me how this new cartridge 
compares with the Colt .45 or the .38 Super 
Colt Automatic in killing power? 

I was thinking of getting a 38-44 S. & W. 
with a Call gold bead sight, when I read of 
Colt’s new Shooting Master. How do these 
two guns compare where one wants an ac- 
curate and rugged revolver for use in the hills 
of this country? This is to be an all-around, 
general-purpose gun, and not a target gun. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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Is the new Shooting Master as rugged an 
all-around gun as the S. & W. .38-44? 

I have a Super Automatic, and have used 
the Single Action, as well as the New Service 
Colt, but I know nothing of the two guns 
mentioned above, except what I read in their 
advertisements and an article on the .38-44 
which was published in an earlier issue of 
Tue RIFLEMAN; and information relative to 
either the guns or the ammunition will be 
very highly appreciated —R.E.D. 


Answer: I have the data on the new 
Remington .38-44 cartridge loaded with 
metal-pointed lead bullets of 158 grains 
weight. The muzzle velocity is 1,100 f. s., 
and an energy of 425 ft. lbs. is developed. 
At a distance of 15 feet from the muzzle, 
this bullet has a penetration of 8 pine boards 
%-inch thick. This cartridge might be com- 
pared with the Super 38 Colt in shocking 
power. I would consider any advantage to 
be in favor of the .38-44 on account of its 
lead bullet and its heavier weight, although 
the muzzle velocity is about 100 f. s. less 
than that of the Super .38 Remington load. 
Also the .38-44 in either the Smith & Wesson 
revolver or the Colt Shooting Master can be 
fired more accurately than the Super .38. It 
has given 5-inch groups at 100 yards. It 
also can be fired in other arms, and in my 
opinion a good one, outside of the two heavy 
models would be the Officers’ Model Colt or 
Official Police Colt. 

The 38-44 S. & W. would, in my opinion, 
make a better all-around gun than the Out- 
doorsman Model with its longer barrel and 
target sights. However, either would be 
practical, as would the Shooting Master Colt. 
In view of the fact that you are familiar 
with the new Service Colt, the Shooting 
Master uses the New Service Target frame, 
which should give you a definite check on 
your likes or dislikes for the arm. The 
point of difference is in the weight and in 
the grip of the Shooting Master, which is 
somewhat smaller than that of the New 
Service .45, but larger than that of the Offi- 
cers’ Model. 


EFFECTIVE RANGE OF DIFFERENT 
SHOTGUN GAUGES 


OULD you ~lease tell me the maximum 

effective range in yards of the following 
shotguns with Super-X shells loaded with 
No. 7% chilled shot: .410-gauge, 20-gauge, 
16-gauge, 12-gauge? 

I would like to know this so that I can 
compare the four different gauges of guns 
and decide which one I shall get. 

Would you please tell me what you think 
of the Browning 16-gauge automatic shot- 
gun. I recently fell heir to one of these 
guns, brand-new in the factory grease. I 
have always been partial to American-made 
guns and as the Browning is foreign made 
would like to know what you think of them 
and, then, depending on what you tell me, 
might trade it off and get me a gauge that I 
decide will suit me best of some American- 
made gun. I want to use the gun for shoot- 
ing sage chickens and ducks.—E.C. 


Answer: It depends a bit on the gun as to 
maximum range, but I’d give the following: 


.410-gauge 25 yards. 

20-gauge 1-ounce load, 42 yards. 
16-gauge 1%%-ounce, 45 yards. 
12-gauge 114-ounce load, 50 yards. 


It depends on the game shot at to quite an 
extent. Ordinarily No. 714 shot misses be- 
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cause of pattern, particularly in small bores. 
However, when you go up around 50 yards, 
pattern may strike, but the pellets will lack 
sufficient force to kill many kinds of game. 
For this reason it sometimes happens that a 
12 doesn’t kill much farther than a 16. 

I have found the Browning just as reliable 
as any other automatic, and they are all 
comparatively perfect in functioning. I 
wouldn’t regard the Remington and the 
Browning as having a difference that is worth 
considering so far as reliability is concerned, 
and the new Savage Automatic is probably 
just as good. All these guns are made of 
good material and have precisely the same 
mechanism. I shoot a Browning 16 and 
never have had a particle of trouble with it, 
and I can say the same for the Remington 
20-gauge. 

The only difference that I can see is in the 
fit of stocks in standard guns. In this respect 
I’d want my Browning with a special stock, 
standard having too much drop at comb, 
134-inch, I believe. The Remington is pretty 
liable to fit just as it is. Browning will make 
you any kind of stock you want, but you 
probably have the standard stock on your 
present gun, and for all I know that stock 
might fit you perfectly. If it does you can 
take it for granted that you have a good gun. 

If you have plenty of sage hens and ducks 
you are in luck. 


BIG-GAME LOADS FOR THE KRAG 


PURCHASED a .30-caliber Krag rifle 

through the N. R. A. and have had it re- 
modeled. Now the question arises what load 
to use in it for hunting deer, black bear, and 
possibly a chance shot at an elk. The dis- 
tances will be under 150 yards and in timber 
and brush. There will be no chance for a 
long shot. Everyone has a different idea, 
and it is all a confused guess, so far as the 
local shots here are concerned. Some say 
a 220-grain bullet and others a 180-grain. 
Would appreciate it if you would advise 
what load would be best for this game at 
the mentioned range, possibly in the Reming- 
ton cartridge. Would you advise a soft 
point or hollow point ?—J.B.H. 


Answer: The 220-grain soft-point ammu- 
nition has proven the most effective in the 
Krag on all game from deer up. The reason 
is twofold. In the first place the 220-grain 
fits the large Krag throat better, and usually 
gives better accuracy. In the second place 
the Krag is not adapted to the high velocities 
which will make lighter bullets effective, and 
the 220-grain soft-point has the greatest kill- 
ing effect. About a year ago the situation 
was somewhat changed by the introduction 
of the new Western 180-grain soft-point 
cartridge. Very excellent reports have been 
received on this bullet as used in the Krag 
rifle on game. Those to whom I have sug- 
gested it have come back with reports of 
satisfaction in its use. Hence, I would 
recommend any make of 220-grain soft-point 
or the new Western 180-grain soft-point 
cartridge. There are, of course, no factory 
loads available in this caliber satisfactory for 
use on game smaller than deer on account of 
their relatively low muzzle velocities. 


THE PRESSURE WILL BE HIGHER 


I WROTE you a month ago but one of the 

main questions that I wanted to ask you 
slipped my mind at the time.- Don’t like to 
bother you so much but it seems this kind of 
information is hard to get any other place. 


This question may seem absurd to you, and 
I can’t believe it myself, but I am positive 
that I read it some place. Two cartridges 
loaded with bullets of the same caliber and 
weight, same construction, and same powder 
charge. One case is a long taper and the 
other abrupt, similar to the .25-35 Winchester 
and the .25 Remington. Will the cartridge 
with the abrupt taper develop a higher breech 
pressure than the other? 

One more: Does it have the same result to 


lower a front sight as to elevate the rear? 
—G.AB. 


Answer: You have been correctly in- 
formed, as the abrupt taper of the shoulder 
would increase pressures when other things 
are equal. A similar effect would be gained 
by increasing the diameter, hardness, or seat- 
ing depth of the bullet, or by adding a crimp 
to the cartridge. Anything which causes the 
slightest added resistance adds to the breech 
pressure developed. 

The same effect is gained by raising the 
rear sight as by lowering the front sight. 
Thus, on a 30-inch sighting base, if the front 
sight is lowered .1 inch, or the rear sight 
raised .1 inch, the center of impact at 100 
yards would be raised 1 foot on the target. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 54 N. R. A. 
TYPE RIFLE FOR THE .250-3,000 
CARTRIDGE. 

IHE Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany announce that they are now pre- 

pared to furnish their Model 54 N. R. A. 

Type rifle for the .250-3,000 Savage cart- 

ridge. The rifle is well known to our 

members. It is a high grade bolt action 
rifle with Lyman No. 48 rear sight, ex- 
cellent modern stock of correct dimen- 
sions, and has proper sling swivels for one 
inch gunsling. It is a very exceptional 
arm in accuracy, reliability and strength. 
The .250-3000 cartridge is too well known 
to need description. It has proved to be 
one of our very finest cartridges for deer, 
black bear, coyotes, woodchucks, and other 
varmints. It is one of the best all around 
cartridges for the sportsman who confines 
his hunting to countries south of the 

Canadian line. 

TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


ANNUAL DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 31) 


this examination to be in the direction of 
ascertaining the applicant’s ability to 
safely handle firearms. Mr. Gordon 
thought that the activities of the N. R. A. 
in teaching an ever-increasing number of 
men how to safely handle firearms was a 
valuable step in forestalling such legisla- 
tion. He pointed out, however, that if such 
laws were passed, the importance of local 
civilian rifle clubs in providing training 
schools and perhaps even state examiners 
would be tremendous. 

The other speaker of the evening was 
Doctor Thomas H. Healy, Assistant Dean 
of the Foreign Service School of George- 
town University, who spoke on the subject 
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of the Geneva Disarmament Conference | 
and on the necessity of the American peo- 
ple facing facts and not theories in regard 
to the subject of disarmament. Doctor 
Healy pointed out that world nations today 
are obviously just as willing to abrogate 
and violate treaties as they have ever been, 
and that as long as this condition existed | 
the only real insurance of a proper protec- 
tion of American soil from foreign inva- 
sion, of American commerce from foreign 
domination, and of American citizens 
abroad from foreign persecution, lay in the 
provision of a United States Navy second 
to none in the world, backed by a citizenry 
thoroughly trained in the proper use of 
small arms. 

It was evident to all those in attendance 
at these meetings that there would be a | 
greater measure of cooperation between the 
various interested industries and associa- | 
tions in the promotion of rifle and pistol | 
shooting during 1932 than has been shown 
in many years. In spite of the depleted 
financial resources of many sportsmen, | 
there is every reason to believe that the 
coming year will see further advances in 
the direction of educating the American 
public, officials and citizens alike, to the | 
fact that rifle and pistol shooting is today. 
as in the days of old, still the great Amer- 
ican sport. 
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Books for Riflemen 
.22 CALIBER RIFLE SHOOTING 
y C. S. LANDIS 
425 pages—100 Illustrations 


Price $3.75—Combination price $3.25 


MILITARY & SPORTING RIFLE SHOOTING 
By CAPTAIN Epwarp C. CrossMAN 
500 pages—100 Illustrations 
Price $4.50—Combination price $4.00 


THE BOOK OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
By E. C. CRossMAN 
451 pages—Plentifully Illustrated 
Price $4.00—Combination $3.50 


AMERICAN PISTOL SHOOTING 
By Masor W. D. Frazer 
Price $5.00—Combination $4.00 


MODERN SHOTGUNS AND LOADS 
By CHARLES ASKINS 
416 pages—100 Illustrations 
Price $4.00—Combination $3.50 | 


PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS | 
By JuLiaNn S. HATCHER | 
400 pages—125_ Illustrations 


Price $3.75—Combination $3.25 
SMALL BORE RIFLE SHOOTING 


y E. C. CrossMan 
,352_ pages—100 Illustrations 
Price $3.50—Combination $3.00 


WILDERNESS HUNTING AND WILDCRAFT | 
By TOWNSEND WHELEN | 

, 352 pages—75 Illustrations 
Price $3.75—Combination $3.25 


Combination prices are where two or more books are 
ordered together for shipment to the same address. They 
may only be obtained on orders placed direct with us. 
Catalog sent on request. 


| 
| 
SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL 








PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 18, Marines-Onslow Co., North Carulina 





FOR A NEW NAME 


We desire a new name for our ‘‘Pacific Gun Cleaner 
and Lubricator.’’ This name is too long. We want 
a short and snappy one for this marvelous Gun Oil. 
We will pay $25 in merchandise from our Catalog 
(anything listed). In case two or more send in the 
name finally selected, the first one receiv-d will be 
given the prize. The contest closes April 30th. 
Send in as many names as you desire. The contest 
is FREE—there is nothing to buy. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
Makers of the famous “‘Pacific’’ 
F Sights and Reloading Tools 
Dept. B 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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GET A SURE GRIP ON YOUR SHOOTING 
WITH A “SURE GRIP’ ON YOUR GUN! 


World-famous shooters, Hardy, Ward, Nowka and many 
others, improved their scores with a Pachmayr Sure Grip 
Adapter—and so can You! Made in 3 sizes, large for small 
hands, medium, and small for large hands. Fits your gun 


to your hand. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if 
returned in 30 days. 


To install, remove handles and clip to frame. Fits all 
Colt and S. & W. revolvers. Specify make, model and 
calibre of gun, and size of Adapter desired. 
toy eal | ‘$2.00 in U. 8. A., Postage Prepaid. $2.25 elsewhere. 
lamer eon m ane 


FRANK A. PACHMAYR, Excl. Mfr. 


1232 Grand Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Patent Pending 


THE NEW IMPROVED B & M STRAIGHTLINE RELOADING TOOL 


Designed to meet the demand of shooters for better reloading equipment. This Tool 
speedily and accurately performs all reloading operations except powder charging. The 
change from one reloading operation to another requires but a few seconds. All adjust- 
ments are made on the parts themselves. Parts may be removed any number 
of times and 
when replaced re- 
turn to their 
original pos i- 
tions. You must 
use this Model 28 
Improved Tool 
before you can appreciate 
how easily and rapidly 
really accurate ammuni- 
ee ee tion can be assembled. 

. OBTAIN SUPERIOR 
“*.22 HORNET’’ AMMUNITION by reloading with our Model 26 Tool and Bullet Seater. Our stock includes 
Visible Powder Loaders, Bullet Moulds, Cast and Jacketed Bullets, Empty Cases, Primers, Powder, etc. 

Descriptive circulars of these and other B & M products mailed upon request. 


BELDING & MULL, INC. 830 Osceola Road 


Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor Philipsburg, Pa. 
Mfr. of Telescope Sights, Reloading Equipment, Cleaning Rods, etc. 
























THINK OF IT—T-velve big copies of 
Hunter - Trader - Trapper, six recent 
back copies, all different, and one 
copy each month for the next six 
issues, 12 issues in all, and the gun 

as > os = 
cleaning pack exactly as $1.25 


KES IT E SY TO illustrated all for only_..- 

KEEP G U N S C LEAN HUNTER - TRADER - TRAPPER—S4 to 164 pages every 

month. Size 9x12 inches. Hunting, trapping, fishing and 
. * e camping stories. Departments on guns, coon hunting, fur 
A remarkable combination oil and solvent farming, fishing. camping, trapping, boating. dogs. ques- 

t nswers, etc. 4 8. 2 
endorsed by Col. Stodter, U.S. A. and | illustrated. Regular subscription price $2.00 per year. 
other experts. Removes metal, powder 25e a copy at news stands. 
and primer fouling without any manual GUN CLEANING PACK 
cleaning. Positively prevents rust and pit- A bendy cleaning peck thet 
. * . e t ¢ ~ 
ting. If your dealer doesn't carry Fiendoil keep your gun in perfect shoot- |i 
send us his name and ten cents for gen- 


ing trim. Every rifleman and 
erous sample. 










shooter should have one 0! 
these popular kits. Contains 
regular size bottle of No. 9 

Highgrade Lubricat- 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE | ing “Oi ‘in can with. oiler 
1226 11th St.S.E. Washington,D.C. | Spout, and & large tube of 


money refunded. 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 382 So. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


The New Iver Johnson Sealed 8 .22 en 


Supershot Target Revolver . : 
Final Winchester Sale 


7 


A once in a lifetime ‘opportunity to buy for way less than 
wholesale the latest Mode! Winchester 55 light-weight take- 
down half-magazine repeater with nickel steel tapered 24-inch 
bbis. and shotgun butt. .26-.35 and .32 W. S. only. Brand new 
and shipped in original Winchester factory boxes. $24.96. 
Lyman tang peep sight attached $4.00 additional. Leather 
and canvas takedown cases $1.50. Limited. stock. Order 
yours today. We ship C. O. D. examination $5.00 M. O. For 
cash in full we pack jointed rod free 


Baker & Kimball, Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. 

















| 
Extra heavy frame, 6-inch barrel with De-Flex rib | 
and partridge rear sight. Blued finish, scored trig- | 





ger. Checked walnut hi-hold target grips. 8 shots, | 
countersunk chambers and extractors. Shoots regular | 
or hi-speed .22 short, long, long rifle cartridges. 
Shells are automatically ejecied. Weight 24 ounces 





——— iC? ay | 
CARTRIOCE HEAT arr! 


SEALEDIN THE [@™—— 1 


CHAMBERS & 





ae Ganev 
Leather holster -- ictegen tects 
$2 deposit on C. O. D. 

W. Joseph O’Connor 
1517 First St., Baker, Oregon 


wniaarnce 1939 


ERS and GUNSMITHS 


THE NIEDNER 
RIFLE CORP. 





DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Custom Gun-makers 


Winter is the ideal time in which to 


Send 10 cents for your copy 
CLEVELAND ARMS COMPANY 
Formerly Chester Nikodym 
BOX 1797 CLEVELAND, OHIO | | 





have next season’s rifle made. 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
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articles. 


Insertions are accepted at the rate of 7 cents per word, including 
Groups of letters and figures computed 


name and address of advertiser. 


as one word. No advertisement accepted for less than $1. 
No free insertions. 
ments not accompanied by cash will be disregarded. Advertisements should 
be in publication office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in 
PRINT ADVERTISEMENT 


ments must be accompanied by cash. 


which advertisement is desired to appear. 
PLAINLY. 


READ CAREFULLY BEFORE SENDING ADVERTISEMENT 


T= uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in these 
columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the disposal of 
guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the acquisition of similar 


All advertise- 
Advertise- 














Special Notice to Arms Chest Advertisers: 


To such as do not intend to shoot straight we offer the suggest 


the advertisers intend to shoot straight. 
more satisfactory to take their advertising elsewhere. 





We wish it definitely understood by all advertisers that the 
interests of our readers are our chief concern, and in accept- 
ing advertisements it is with the implied understanding that 
ion that they will find it more profitable and in other ways 








FOR SALE 





HUBALEK MACHINE REST for testing ammu- 
nition, rifles, pistols, and checking-up on telescope 
sights. Latest model just out, $25. Every club 
should have one. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. tf. 





SEND 5 cents for list of Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Groves, Mo. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS FOR SALE. Free lists to 
interested buyers. F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jeffer- 
son, Topeka, Kans. 11-32 








WE ARE SELLING the .22 auxiliary barrels for 
Colt Automatics, 45-caliber, $7; .38 Super., $10; 
fine repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, 
Inc., 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf. 





52 SHOOTERS ATTENTION—Adjustable _ set 
trigger, also regular pull, on original speed-lock trig- 
ger, $8 with your parts, or $10 complete. You 


easily install. C. W. Chapin, 1369 Western Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. 3-32 


75 PERCUSSION and early cartridge revolvers, 
several rifles and leading tools, prices reasonable and 
lists free. J. W. Aitken, Overly, N. Dak. 4-32 


GUNSMITHING, restocking and duplicate parts 
made, bluing and barrel work; prices reasonable. 
Robert U. Milhoan, R. 3, Elizabeth, W. Va. 4-32 








GUN SLINGS—HART STA-PUT target | sling 
1% inches wide, $3.25; Hart Sporting Sling, 7% inches 
$2.50; adjustable for carrying or shooting without 
detaching any part of i 
efficient sporting sling ever offered the rifleman. Re- 
stocking specialists of the highest order. Hart Arms 
Company, 2185 E. 2d St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WE HAVE THE VERY BEST used hunting 
’scopes obtainable; have never had one returned. 
G. & H., Niedner and Union mounts. A selection of 
fine used binoculars at attractive prices. Repairing 
done right. Vernon Optical Co., Box 14, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y 3-32 








SUPER-ACCURATE .22-CALIBER MATCH Bar- | 
These barrels | 


rels fitted to any target rifle, $36-$45. b 
hold practically all records; they are the choice of 
the experts. Target rifles and pistols relined to .22 
caliber. Quick service and good work guaranteed. 
A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





VEST POCKET 7-power 5-ounce, universal focus 
monocular with case, $9.50. Everything in new 
and used field glasses and binoculars. J. Alden 
Loring, Box A, Owego, N. Y. 





.25 and .30 RELOADERS; save money, hi-grade 





cast bullets 60c to 80c per 100 f. 0. b.; 11 molds. 
Samples for postage. Write Guy Loverin, Lan- 
caster, Mass. 3-32 

MYRTLE, the most beautiful stock wood; in- 
dorsed by Whelen. Blanks, inlets and stocks 
Stamps for literature. WANT—22 M-l. D. H. 
Mosher, Salem, Ore. 3-32 


WALNUT GUNSTOCK BLANK, Sporters, beau- 
tifully grained from $6.50 to $20; ordinary, $2. De- 
livered free. Can be supplied inletted with all ac- 
cessories. Mitchell Bosly, 75 Bath St., Birming- 
ham, England. 11-32 


NOW IS THE TIME to buy that 3-barre] gun 
you have always wanted. We are closing out our 
sample guns at bargain prices. Send stamp for list. 
Baker & Kimball, 37 South St., Boston, Mass. tf 


MARCH, 1932 





sling, neatest, simplest, most | 








QUICK-METHOD bluing solution, $1; Old Eng- 


lish stock-finishing oil, $1; lapping compound for 
barrel and action work, $1; Whelen gun slings, 
%-inch wide of Latago leather, $2; Old English 
stock polish, $1. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and 
Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. tf 


_TO ALL CLUB SECRETARIES and members of 
rifle clubs: Send us the name of your sporting goods 
dealer or hardware, where you purchase your sup- 
plies. We will send a Croft riflemen’s shooting coat 
to dealer for your inspection. No obligation what- 
soever. This is an opportunity to see the type of 
shooting coat worn by hog ee and used by lead- 
ing rifle teams throughout the world. Do it today! 
Your dealer’s name on a post card is all that is neces- 
sary. G. R. C. Manufacturing Co., Olean, N. Y. 3-32 


_COLT N. S. TARGET .44 Russian, 71-inch beau- 
tiful bluing, as new, $30; Frontier Colts, all brand 
new, 44-40, 5%4-inch, $21; 38-40, 714-inch, $21; .44 
Special, 7%4-inch, $21. Paul McLean, 100 Fifth 
Ave., Homestead, Pa. 3-32 


WINCHESTER MODEL 12, $20; Winchester 1876, 











$10; Winchester 73, $7; Marlin 40-60, $5. Spring- 
field 45-70 with 200 cartridges, $10. Fred Wain- 
wright, Grayling, Mich. 3-32 


OLD TIME and modern Colts; state your wants. 
Sell Remington automatic shotgun, 12-ga., 30-inch, 
full 3 shots, new, $40; Colt Dragoon, good shape, 
$37.50; Colt 28 cased with accessories, $25. Colt Ace 
.22, new, $34.95. WANT: Engraved Luger, Merwin 
and Hurlbert engraved .44, ivory handles, S. & W 
.38-40 revolver, Colt Navy .36, square back guard. 





Henry Day, Exeter, N. H. 3-32 

FINE FECKER 6x1% with Winchester. Niedner 
mounts and tapered bases, $45; cost $88. Win- 
chester 52, in factory box, $36.50. New, $200. 


Owen_.30-06 Sporter, $100. 
beautiful Wesson 12-ga. double hammer gun, 1867 
ad Fred Anderson, 251 Main St., Hackensack, 
N. J. 3-32 


S. & W. 38 MILITARY, also target, $18 each; 
practically perfect. Colt’s Camp Perry, $22.50. Beau- 





tiful pair dueling pistols, perfect, $50. S. & W. 38 
| 4%-inch, new, perfect, $20. WANT: 1%-inch 
Fecker. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 3-32 


N. M. SPRINGFIELD, barrel worn and slightly 
pitted, $15; 2,000 good F. A. .30-06 cases, 1924 to 


bine, 11-mm. French rifle with bayonet, barrels per- 
fect, $5 each. George Trautmann, 7 Brookside Ter- 
race, Maplewood, N. J. 3-32 


CHEMICALS FOR GUN BLUING and all other 
metal coloring. Bluing formulas compounded to 
order. Hi-grade chemicals at low prices. John 
Michalek, A. R. Ph., Chemist and Pharmacist, 5924 
S. Sacramento, Chicago, Ill. 3-32 


MODEL 30 REMINGTON .25, Lyman 48, Sling; 
like brand new, absolutely accurate, $25. D. H. Daw- 
son, Box 2033, Tulsa, Okla. 3-32 


WRITE FOR LIST of modern and antique pistols 
and revolvers. Locke, c/o Travelers Insurance Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. 3-32 


BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES 
—Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars, $11; 











all makes. DuMaurier, Busch, LeMaire, Colmont, 
Megaphos, etc. 3 to 24 power. World’s largest 
assortment. Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, 


Dept. 193 A, Elmira, N. Y. 3-32 


COLTS .38-40 Bisley, $13.50; Fine .22 Woodsman, 
$20; Pocket Model .38 Automatic, $13.50; 1917 
Army .45, $13; Krag carbine, $8.50. Oran Delaney, 
Greenville, Texas. 3-3 


| New Service .45; all Al condition. 
What am I offered for 


| W. 
date, fired once. $10; 8-mm. Haenel Mannlicher car- | good, $25. V. Scoby, Route 2, Cabool, Mo. 





| paid on bullets. 
2 | O'Connor, 


1,000 .30-06 CARTRIDGES, $12.50; Whelen 
Amateur Gunsmithing; Hatcher’s Pistols and Revol- 
vers; Fitzgerald’s Shooting, the three $5. Ed Ahern, 
545 Adams, Gary, Ind. 3-32 


S. & W. RUSSIAN .44 S. A. 6%-inch, $15; Krag 
Sporter, Lyman 438 ’scope, $27.50. Hennig, 4625 
N. 52 St., Omaha, Nebr. 3-32 


$2.50 DECAPPING and Cleaning Tools for small 
arm cartridges, new, in wood case, perfect condition, 
bought from United States Government. With book 
instructions. Big selection guns, rifles, musical in- 
struments, binoculars, telescopes. Buy, Sell and Ex- 
change. Send list. WEIL’S CURIOSITY SHOP, 
20 S. Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 3-32 


_ WINCHESTER No. 3 barrel, $3.50; Burnside Car- 
bine, $4; Smith Carbine, $3; Norwegian rifle, fine 
action for Hornet, $8. WANT—Winchester No. 4 
barrel. Gerald Pierce, Isanti, Minn. 3-32 


REMODELED KRAG, $17.50; Remodeled Krag, 
$15; Krag rifle, $10; .32 Automatic Pistol, $8: 
TRADE. Frable, 243 Republic, Mt. Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 3-32 


_ S. & W. .38 PERFECTED MODEL, blued, six- 
inch, regular and target grips, absolutely brand new, 
never fired, $25; Colt .45 automatic, Government 
model, chromium finished, barrel perfect, very fine, 
$14; S. & W. 44-40 D. A. break-up Army model, 
blued, two barrels, 6%4 new and 4-inch, very fine, 
$25; S. & W. 91 model S. A., blued, revolver .38 S. 
& W. 4-inch, extra single shot .22, short 6-inch bar- 
rel, regular and target grips, very fine, $25. Walther 
.22 automatic pistol, chromium finished, new barrel, 
— fine, $25. Leslie Lindahl, Central City, 
Nebr. 3-32 


SPRINGFIELD M-1, .22; -06, 














54 Winchester .30-06, 
Full description 
and price on request. R. C. Atkins, 5280 14th St., 
Detroit, Mich. 3-32 


.32 R. F. FRANK WESSON RIFLE, $8; .41 and 
45 Bisley, $15-$16; .32 R. F. Remington 4 barrel 
pistol, $8; .31, .44 and .36 Percussion Colts, $7, $8, 
$9. Stamp for complete list. O. T. McWhorter, 445 
N. 13th St., Corvallis, Ore. 3-32 


SPRINGFIELD 1903 RIFLE, good, $20; Win- 
chester Repeater, .40-60, good, $10; Stevens offhand 
.22, 6-inch, good, $7; single shot .410, new, $5; S. & 
.45 Schofield, with Ideal reloading tools, be | 
-32 


38 SPECIAL OFFICER’S MODEL, fired 50 shots, 
$25; .45 Colt’s S. A., new 7%-inch, make offer; K- 











| 22, fired 100 shots, $27.50; .38 Special S. & W. 
| Target, 
| WANT: ’scope sight, Zeiss binoculars, .30-06 Pacific 


$25; Remington 12-gauge Automatic, $35. 


M. B. Whaley, 4028 42 S. W., Seattle, 


3-32 
THREE VERY FINE Percussion Rifles. J. G. 
Dillin, Media, Penna. 3-32 


METAL JACKET BULLETS ONLY—.22 Hor- 
net, Winchester soft pointed or Remington mush- 
room; Winchester 25-20 86-gr. soft point; Reming- 
ton .25-20 60-gr. hi-speed mushroom; Remington .25 
Rem. 87-gr. hi-speed mushroom; Remington .25 
Rem. 117-gr. express mushroom or soft int; 
Winchester .32-20 115-gr. soft point; Remington 
.32-20 80-gr. - ae sory mushroom, $1 per 100; $9 
per 1,000. Winchester .30-30 (dia. .308), 170-gr. 
soft point; Remington .30-30 110-gr. hi-speed mush- 
room; Western .30-30 150-gr. open point expanding, 
$1.25 per 100; $10.75 per 1,000. Western .32-20 
115-gr. Lubaloy coated lead bullets, 90c per 100; 
$7.25 r 1,000. Winchester .30-06 172-gr. soft 
point Precision boat-tail, $2.70 per 100. Postage 
Stamp for catalogue. W. Joseph 
1517 First St., Baker, Ore. 3-32 


loader. 
Wash. 
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te performance of Hercules Powders in competitive 
tests and in field action has demonstrated that uni- 





form high quality of materials and consistent manu- 


facturing care are productive of superior shooting. 


Hercules sporting and military loads are used by 
those who are not content with less than top-flight 





Hercules Sporting and Military Powders 
Bullseye Hivel Sharpshooter Infallible 
Herco E. C. Hercules Bulk 


.22 Caliber 


Hercules Explosives and Blasting Supplies 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wilmington, Delaware 





















.30 Remington Express, 
Western Mount and Zielvier 
4X Scope. 


Ideal for Chuck Shooting 


An exceptional Mount for Woodchtick enthusiasts be- 
cause of its special construction. Due to the greater 
distance between a the rifle can be quickly and 
easily sighted in. Carries Scope low on gun, assuring 
natural alignment when gun is thrown to the shoulder. 
Holds perfect adjustment under all shooting conditions. 
Made for practically all guns. Mounts installed $20 
to $25. Zeiss and Hensoldt Scopes $25 to $66. 
Write for further details. Also write for leaflet on 
Western Receiver Sights. Prices $3 to $4.50. Made 
for all popular r 


The Western Gunsight Co. 


3315 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 





| making it worthless. 


| Ways use it. 





Your Gun Bore 


May Look Clean--- 


But—if there is a lining of lead in the 
bore, it is in bad shape. Leading hides 
rust and rust will pit the gun, 


HOPPE’S NO. 9 easily re- 
moves the dangerous leading 
and metal fouling. Experts al- 
Get a bottle from 
your dealer, or send 10c for 
sample to convince yourself. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2321 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








| 
| 


| stock, 6% pounds. 


| telescope, 


| holder, film pack adapter, leather case, 
| class condition, carrying case a bit worn. WAN 


| Bristol, 


} brand- new or in guncrank condition. 


| firearms for sale at panic prices. 


| poured. 


NEW SAVAGE HORNET RIFLE—The new 
Savage Model 23 D Sporter, chambered for the .22 
Hornet cartridge. Bolt action, 25-inch special steel 
barrel, 5-shot detachable magazine. Flat top sporting 
rear and gold bead front sight, new design pistol grip 
Price each, $29.95; $2 deposit on 
rifle, express C. O. D., inspection permitted. Rem- 
ington hi-speed mushroom Hornet cartridges, $2.75 
per 100. EXTRAS—%-inch leather sling strap with 
detachable swivels, attached, $5; Lyman No. 438 
sight attached, $20; oil finish, $5; check- 
ing pistol grip and ore $5. W. Joseph O’Connor, 
1517 First St., Baker, Ore. 3-32 


NEW KRAG, finely restocked, $22 or trade. John 
Gschwind, 3939 N. Ridgeway Ave., Chicago, Ill. 3-32 


OFFICERS Model, 
32 Police Positive, 
sealed cases .30-’06. 
new Woodsman. 








7%-inch, fine, .380 automatic; 
4-inch; 20x26 Lefever, fine; 
WANT—Fekcer 4% or 1% 
scope ; R. Haelig, Bound —_ 
s 3-32 
5x8, plate 
camera al 


PRESS GRAFLEX 5x7 Zeiss lens 


Binoculars, Hensoldt or Zeiss, 50-mm., Richards a 
trap gun. G. H. Slaughter, Slaughter "Instrument Co., 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 3-32 





SAVAGE .22 H.P. with telescope. Krag Sporter 
with special stock. Both excellent. WANT—Binocu- 
lars; 8-power Zeiss preferred; K-.22 and S. & W. Regu- 
lation Police. Julian Harrigan, Enterprise Foundry, 
Tenn. 3-32 








GUNSLINGS, leather, Model 1907, used, first-class, 
45c each, postpaid. Telescope musket sights, Model 
1908, with leather carrying case, use, $3; cleaning and 
decapping sets in wooden cases for 30-06 and .38 
Special, complete, 50c. Parker-Hale sound modera- 
tors. Jim Craton’s, Davenport, Iowa. 3-32 





HORNET SPECIALIST, Chambering fitting barrels 
and extractors on s.-s. actions, convert Colt NS re- 
volvers for Hornet; complete Martini Hornets for sale. 
George B. Sheldon, 6 Harrison St., Poughkeepsie, 
me. 2. 3-32 


NEW WINCHESTER 12-gauge Model 21, "ejector, 
cost, $80; sell $52. Slightly used Zeiss camera, 2% x 
3%, sell $25. Almesan, 365 Main Ave., Apt. A-6, 








Passaic, N. J. 3-32 
NEW 3-power Oigee sighting telescope, luminosity 
49, view at 100 yards 14.5, length 11 inches, price 


$12.50. First money order. Gottlob Krauss, Gen. 
Del., Keasbey, N. J 3-32 


OPTICAL AIRP LANE machine-gun sights, Air 
Service surplus, new, 


in original cases, 4 ground lenses, 
size 2 x 24-inch, cost over $50, 


few left, $4 postpaid, 
M. O. or cash. ’ Western Salvage Co., 





648 Market St., 
San Diego, Calif. 3-32 


$7 lot 
3-32 





425 .45-caliber automatic cartridges, good, 
Davis, Box 87, Media, Pa. 


PERFECTION LOADING TOOL .30-’06 Spring- 
field, Russian 7.62 and Krag, $10; Krag 30-inch barrel, 
raised comb, Jostam pad, military sights, barrel as good 
as can be got, $12; fish seine drag 40 feet long, 8 feet 
deep, 1-inch mesh, practically new, $3.50. F. Albert 
Schnaufer, R. D. 2, Butler, Pa. 3-32 








SUPER-ACCURATE 
rifle, $50; fine Pope muzzle-loading outfit; 
Ballard, new, $20. Wm. Happe, Ramsey, N. J. 


.22 Peterson Martini match 
.38-55. 
3-32 





DHE P ARKE R 12-gauge trap, ventilated rib, single 
trigger, brand-new condition, $100; Winchester 54 with 
Lyman 48, new barrel, otherwise perfect, $22; XH 
Parker 20-gauge, new condition, $25; Marlin 39, 
brand-new, $12; Marlin 37 .22-caliber pump, brand- 
new, fancy stock, $10; Winchester S.-S. .25-35 with 


No. 3NS barrel, in brand-new condition, $15; Win- 
chester S.-S. .30-40 with No. 3N barrel, set trig- 
gers, checkered stock and forearm, perfect, $18; 


7 mm. on Springfield action extremely accurate Hoff- 
man pressure barrel, Lyman 48 ’scope blocks, butt 
hook, only fired to test, $25; .22 Hornet on Winchester 
S.-S. No. 3 NS 24-inch barrel, perfect, $22; all either 
Winchester 5-A 
fine antique and modern 
J. S. Stewart, 57 
Hamden, Conn. 3-32 


‘scopes without mounts, $7; 
Ardmore St., 


WINCHE ST E R .22 repeating rifle, ‘good inside, 
$7.50; Eddystone .30-'06, remodeled, fine, $12; Spen- 
cer .50-caliber repeater, excellent, 40 shells, $8. WANT 

Remington 20-gauge: Parker 16 or 20. Paul Atkin- 
son, Newcomerstown, Ohio. 3-32 








FINE RIFLES. barrels, Malcolm * scope, accessories. 
List. E. J., 13 Yerxa Road, Cambridge, Mass. 3-32 


WINCHESTER 52. perfect, 5 and 10-shot clip, 
sling, $30; S. & W._.22-32, excellent, $20; S. & W 
.22-K perfect, $32; C olt S. A. A. 74-inch .38 Special, 
very accurate, $20. WANT—S. & W. .38-44 Target. 
Chas. E. Schuman, 3730 S. Home Ave., Berwyn, III 

3-32 














BRAND-NEW ARMY SLINGS, full length, clean, 
postpaid, $.75, worth $3. Kirtland Bros. Co. Inc., 90 
Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 3-32 








BULLET METAL—Your specification; 
M. S. Triplett, Box 298, Muncie, Ind. 


10 cents 
3-32 
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NEW SEDGLEY HORNET on Winchester S.-S. 
action, with fine Circassian, high comb, p.-g. cheek- 
piece stock, Lyman 103 sight, Fecker blocks, $45; 
fancy checkered Circassian Springfield Sporter, hand- 
made, p.-g. cheekpiece stock, $12.50; fancy check- 
ered, American walnut, Winchester 52, handmade, 
p.-g. cheekpiece stock, $12.50; Winchester 52 new 
model, semibeaver-tail stock, $10; practically new 
Stevens Armory 414, .22 L. R., with fancy Circassian 
cheekpiece stock, $20; new Niedner-Roberts Spring- 
field barrel, 11-inch twist, $20; brand-new nickel-steel 
de luxe Springfield Sporter, Circassian p. g. stock, 
trap buttplate, hinged floor-plate, with Hensoldt 4X 
*scope, Niedner mount; outfit, $135; rifle, $80; 
*scope and mount, $55. Box 177, Florence, S.C. 3-32 


45 COLT FRONTIER, 7% barrel, holster, belt, 
Ideal reloading tool, 250 bullets, 300 primers, shells, 
everything fine, $27.50. L. Edmiston, Sergeant, Pa. 

3-32 








SPRINGFIELD 26-inch Winchester heavy barrel, 
checkered stock, perfect. $50: barrel and receiver only, 
17-A sight, $30; two Krag carbines, perfect barrels, 
one new Krag rifle, all with beautiful stocks. Will 
trade. J. Davis, 6256 Frankstown, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3-32 
cated and gas checks attached, 90c hundred, f. 0. b® 
H. P. Austin, Box 634, Jamestown, N. Y. 3-32 





IDEAL sizer and lubricator, $7.50; dies and punch 
for above, .30-caliber, .38 S. & W. Spec., .44 S. & W. 
Spec., .45 ACP, .45 Colt, .45-70, $1.50 each. Full- 
length shell resizers, .38 Spec., .45 ACP, .45 Colt, 
$1 each. 1,000 cast bullets, 169-grains, sized, lubri- 





EASTMAN KODAK 2% x 3%, F-7.7 lens, leather 
case cost $28.50. WANT—.22 Springfield MI-1922, 
new model, barrel and action must be good and priced 
right. Charles Cooper, Brookview, N. Y. 3-32 


TO ALL CLUB SECRETARIES and members of 
rifle clubs: Send us the name of your sporting good: 
dealer or hardware, where you purchase your sup- 
plies. We will send a Croft riflemen’s shooting coat 
to dealer for your inspection. 
soever. This is an opportunity to see the type of 
shooting coat worn by champions, and used by lead- 
ing rifle teams throughout the world. Do it today! 
Your dealer’s name on a post card is all that is neces- 
sary. G. R. C. Manufacturing Co., Olean, N. Y. 3-32 








CALIBER .30-'06, 150, full-patch cartridges, war- 
time loading, sealed cases of 1,200, $18; per 100, 
$1.75. .38 Long Colt Smokless, lead. Frankford 
Arsenal make, per 1.000, $9; per 100, $1. FREE! 
Our “Big Bargain List’? of ammunition, new and 
used firearms and sportsmen’s supplies. Contains car- 
tridge ballistics table and information to shooters. 
M. & H. Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 3-32 


PARKER TRAP, half price: G. H. Parker field 
$60; Marlin hammer trap, $25: Smith field, $22.50; 
Smith 16 ejector. $35; Winchester 12, ribbed, $35 
Remington Model 31, $35: Springfield custom-built 
Sporter, $50; Remington Model 31, .30-’06, $35: 
Colt Woodsman, $20; Colt .45 Automatic, $20. All 
new. Frank Wilkinson, 82 Monticello, Buffalo, N. Y. 

3-32 








SPRINGFIELD .30-'06, star-guaged, Elliott set | 
trigger, palm rest, auluminum adjustable buttplate, | 


Malcolm telescope with special mounts, weighted 
with heavy subbarrel, perfect balance, weight 15 
pounds, beautiful hand-carved inlaid stock, accuracy 
guaranteed. A handsome efficient target gun. Wi! 
sell for $75 or trade for small bore of equal quality 
Correspondence invited. L. S. Hamm, 988 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 3-32 














LABORATORY BALANCE, reconditioned, capa- 
city 50 grams, sensitivity 1 milligram (2/100), grains 
value, $25. WANT—.22 H. P. Hornet; .25-35; .250- 
3,000; movie camera, outboard motor, telescope sight 
84 East Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 3-32 





THREE SEALED CASES .30-’06, Government, 
at $.17; Colt Camp Perry. good, $20. John Talbot, 
P. O. Box 441, Olean, N. Y. 3-3 





TWO S. & W. .38, blue, 4-inch, special new pearl 
handles, for 52 W. C. F. Hammerless, good for Sav 
age 1919 or S.-A. Colt or large S. & W. or both fo 
52 with ’scope. M. R. Ebersole, Hooker. Okla. 3-32 





NEW COLT’S .22 Official Police, $20: new stain- 
less barrel Winchester No. 57 (.22 shorts), $19; like 
new, Colt’s Woodsman with extra clip, $20; new 
S. & W. .38 Hammerless, 3%4-inch blued, $20; new 
Remington .20 Automatic, ribbed 28-inch modified, 
recoil pad, $42.50. Perfection reloading tool as page 
51 February Rirteman. Ray Welker, 406 N. Harvey, 
Oak Park, Ill. 3-32 





Owens sporting Springfield, beautiful Circassian wal- 
nut stock, London oil finish, pistol grip, engraved 
cap, checkered foreend, grip, buffalo horn on foreend. 
Checkered bolt, engraved buttplate, trap, detachable 
swivels, Whelen sling, cheekpiece, gold name plate, 
Lyman 48 Rampgold sight, cowhide Heiser carrying 





case. No trades. Cost $260, sell $160. Guaranteed 
perfect condition. Sidney Morris, 101 E. 4th St 
Jamestown, N. Y. 3-32 
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Marble’s Revolver Rod 
A very compact outfit. Only 4% x5 
inches in size. All parts take down and 





Gun Cleaning 
Made Easy 


No wobbling—No bending 
No coming apart 
in the barrel 


The secret is in the steel 









No obligation what- | 


fit inside nickel plated brass handle. 
Give caliber of gun. Price, $1.00. 


























Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 
Keep those guns you've put away for 
the season in perfect trim. Saturate 
with Nitro-So vent Oil and leave in 
barrel when not in use. One oiling lasts 
a@ year. State caliber or gauge. For 
rifles, and shotguns, 60c. For re- 
volvers, 30c, 





Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 
Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on 
spring wire to follow the twist and re- 
move alllead, Sp ade rust and powder 
residue. State caliber of gun. Price, 
50c. For shotguns, 75c. 



















You will want our free 
oS pase book on 
Marble’s Cleaning Im- 
plements, Sights, Hunt- 
ing Knives, Axes, Com- 
passes, etc. 


Write Today! 


Full 3 oz, handy 
can, 30c. Post- 
age, 10c extra. 








Send Us $4 for This New 
SPRINGFIELD 
MICROMETER 


(Trade Mark) 
Immediate Delivery 
Its points of 
SUPERIORITY 
. Quick and easy to clip 
on and off Service 

Springfield sight. 

. Can be left on sight 
during course of shoot- 
ing. 

. Insures positive ac- 
curacy each click %”’ 
at 100 Yds. 

. Audible clicks make 
sight setting easy. 

. Can be worked with 
one hand, not neces- 
sary to change shoot- 
ing position. 

. Light weight, 
and durable. 
Recommended by leading 
shooters. Price, $4.00 


We also publish the best 
and profusely illustrated 
144 page Arms Catalog. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin. 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc. 


509 Fifth Ave., New York 


eneeeneceeerororedy TX 
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: For QuicK 
oi? SURE SHOOTING. 


5shots in 5Seconds 
| WITH A BOLT ACTION RIFLE WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 
we|DEAL PUMP ACTION SPECIALTY- 


JUST THE THING FOR LEFT HANDERS 
EXTRA LIGHT and EASY INTEGRAL BUTT PAD 
THERMIDE METAL FINISH—WARM AS WOOD 


Get news of Newer Gun Kinks 
IDEAL SPORT SPECIALTY MFRS. 
880 CROZER BUILDING CHESTER, PA. 


swivel and steel joint con- 


nections that make this the } 
“Rod with the Steel Backbone.” < 
Never jams patches in your barrel. 
Made for all calibers in steel or brass 
with steel joints in 26, 30 and 36 inch 
lengths. Jointed rods complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter. Price. 
Fy ee dae Rod. 
-00 each. State caliber of rifle, an 
length of barrel. Be 


MARBLES 


Nitro-Solvent Oil 











” 



























s in brass or steel, 


—Dissolves all powder and primer residue 
—Prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—Cleans and oils at the same time 
—Saves time, money and your gun. 


With increasingly higher standards of 
marksmanship, the perfect condition of both 
bore and mechanism is even moreimportant 
than ever before. Thousands of riflemen 
use this easiest, surest way to insure a clean 


bore and smooth action—and it costs less. 
(A-87) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
602 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Michigan, U. S. A. 


FOR EVERY HOUR ae IN THE OPEN 


EVERYTHING 
for the RIFLEMEN 


Special for March 


Used Leather Sling in good condi- 
tion—Cartridge Box to hold 50 Car- 
tridges—.22 Cal. Shot Hole Gauge 
in case—Small Bore Scorebook. 


THESE FOUR USEFUL ARTICLES 


$1.00 


Send 12 cents for my Smali Bore Catalog 


P. J. OHARE 


Manufacturer and Importer of Rifle Accessories 


552 IRVINGTON AVE. 
MAPLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


with their new cavity points and copper jackets 
of new design are SUPER accurate and unusually 
efficient game stoppers. They will increase and 
prolong the accuracy of any High-Power sport- 
ing rifle. 

Western Tool and Copper Works 
P. O. Box 856 OAKLAND, CAL. 





BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
4748 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


59 














Note positive method of attachment; also large eleva- 
tion and windage knobs, which are graduated to % 
min. clicks. New sighting disc is 15/16 in. diameter. 


The Lyman 48-J micrometer receiver 
sight and 17-A front sight represent the 
ideal metallic sight equipment by which 
a shooter may demonstrate the extreme 
accuracy built into the 52 by the maker. 







A five-power target ’scope that permits super-accurate shooting. 
Micrometer adjustment. 


give clear, brilliant illumination. 
f. o. b. factory. Folder free. 


Attachment on 52 Rifle 


An outstanding feature of the 48-J Sight is the 
ease with which it is mounted and secured on the 
receiver of the Winchester 52 rifle. After factory 
sight is removed, dovetail fits perfectly in the same 
location and hardened gib (wedge) is driven home, 
insuring a tight fit at all times. No receiver cut 
necessary except small indentation under elevation 
screw. Send for free 48-J folder. 


© OBO © 
@ O iv338 @ O 


Eight interchangeable inserts adapt this target front 
sight to all standard targets and ranges. $2.50. 


LYMAN 5-A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 
BAUSCH & LOMB LENSES 


——— 





Bausch & Lomb lenses 
Complete for mounting $44.00 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


Send 10c for Lyman Sight Catalog. 


90 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 














Eventually You Will 


Choose a Fecker! 


Why not start right with the 
scope that has been tried and 
tested by the winners of the ma- 
jority of the major matches both 
in the small and large bores, and 
has been pronounced the winner’s 
best help? 


34” objective 


For target use—the 
scope. 


For combination target and spot- 
ting—the 14%” and 114” objec- 
tive scopes. 

For the hunter—a new three 
power scope of universal focus, 
which is built with the same ex- 
acting standards of precision as 
other Fecker scopes, and will 
meet the demand of the sports- 
man for a quality hunting scope. 
Fecker scopes are made in such 
a variety that the shooter is sure 
to get exactly what he wants 


Plus Prompt Service 





For further details and literature 
write to 


J.W. FECKER 


2016 Perrysvilie Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








| Sequoia Importing Co. 








FIALA Patented Sleeping Bag $15.00 


“Without a doubt you have the best light-weight 
sleeping bag on the market."’ C. P. Fordyce, M.D. 


Miniature Prism Binoculars, 8 Power— 
FI LAwee only 10 oz $34. 
S. Engineer's Compass—new ' 


We have just equipped 3 tropical, one 
world-flying, and two polar expeditions, also Sir 
Hubert Wilkins. 


Send for Catalogue R 


ANTHONY FIALA 
New York City 


47 Warren Street 


LOADING TOOLS and COMPONENTS 
Send 10c for latest catalog on hand loading 


MODERN-BOND CORP. 


813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Del. 


SEQUOIA GUN BLUER $2 __ 


Your money refunded if 
it fails to give you @ 
REAL FACTORY reblu- 
ing job. Only complete 
money-refund Bluer on 
market As illustrated. 
Arms catalog, 5 cents. 





25 Spear Street, San Francisco 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
) Work for “Uncle Sam’’ 


$1260 to $3400 year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Common 
Education usually sufficient. Short 
hours. Vacation with full pay. Write 
immediately for free 32-page book 
with list of positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. P280, Rochester, N. Y. 

















.25-20 SAVAGE, Lyman sights, slightly pitted but 


accurate, complete Ideal tools, $20; good Krag with 
remodeled stock worth the money, $15; long 94 
Winchester, barrel rusty, rest O. K., $8. B. Durham. 
Batson, Tex. 3-32 





GOERZ telescope sight 414x prism lens, cross-hairs, 
no mounts, $14; modified Krag, fine, $13.50; Win- 
chester 1894 tool, .30-30, fine, $3.50; new Ideal No. 
4 tools, .38 S. & W., $3.50; 145 Colt, $3.50. C.R 
Jeffries, 137 Nevin St., Lancaster, Pa. 3-32 


FEW OLD CAP-AND-BALL Kentucky rifles, old 
pistols, shotguns, swords, etc. E. M. Pickel, Jr., 
Kingston, Tenn. 3-32 





WOODSMAN, like new, Heiser holster, $20; Rem- 
ington 12cs fine, $10; Remington Sportsman 20-gauge, 
new condition, $35; Sedgley Springfield .30-'06, like 
new, $40; Winchester 92, .32-20 perfect, $20; Colt 
38 ‘Army Special, fine, $20; Krag, good, $15; Marlin 
94, .25-20, good, $10; Krag 24-inch, good rebuilt 
stock, ramp and receiver sights, $18. Mark Hershey, 
39 N. West St., Hillsdale, Mich. 3-32 





COLT .38 O. M., 7%, walnut case, holster, etc.. 
$35. Krag stock, refinished. $1.50; Pacific receiver 
and Lyman front sights, Krag, $2.50. Malcolm 
MacPherson, Boonton, N. J. 3-32 


new, $30; .22-32 S. & W., new 
$24; .22 H. & R. 9-shot, new, $10; .38-55 Win- 
chester, set trigger, 12 lbs., $18; .22 Hartford single 
shot, new, $14; .22 Lord Model Stevens, long 
Stevens ’scope and mounts, $8; .414 Stevens, new, 
$17; ’03 Winchester, new barrel, Lyman peep, $19; 
.32-20 Winchester 92, Circassian stock and take- 
down, $17; 6% Zischang Ballard, 3 barrels, .22 L. R. 
.32-40, $75; .22 B. S. A., 29-inch, No. 3% good, 
alm rest, $24: .25 Stevens’ Hunter’s Pet, $15; .22 L. 
R Stevens 4414, set triggers, $18; Colt .36 cap-and- 
ball, Navy, $12. WANT—Mannlicher Shoenauer. 
Lowry Smith, R. D. 1, Rochester, Pa. 3-32 





38-44 S. & W., 





BRAND-NEW SPORTSMAN, 12-gauge, 3-shot, 
cash, $50; or trade for 99 E. or G. Savage .300, and 
cash. Winchester 53 .32-20-caliber, new, $25; Win- 
chester 57 .22 short, new, $17; Bond powder scale. 
new, $5. H.C. Moore, Prairie du Sac, Wis. 3-32 





FRAZEE ESTATE—3 Ithaca shotguns, 12-gauge, 
30-in., $20; 12-ga., 22in., $15; 20-ga. 30-in., $20. 
Springfield .30-’06, 24-in. Pope pressure barrel, $30. 

rag, 22-in. barrel, Sporter stock, $10. Sharp’s-Bor- 
chardt .45-70, double set triggers, $10. Spanish 
Mauser 8-mm., $10. Marlin-Ballard .38-55, engraved 
action, Schuetzen buttplate, French walnut stock, $30. 
Remington .22 S. S. Model 4, octagon barrel, $4. .30 
Luger pistol, prewar, holster, case, extra grip and 
magazine, loading outfit, $35. .44-40 S. & W. Rus- 
sian, with 5-in. and 8-inch barrels, $20. 2 old Colt 
cap- “and: ball pistols, 4-in. and 5-in. barrels, $15 each. 
aa Be W.S.S 10-in. barrel, relined by Pope, $20. 
.380 Posty dD a holster and extra magazine, $15. 
Back numbers AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 10 cents each, 
9 Mills cartridge belts, 2 Colt .45 pistol belts, 1 re- 
volver belt, 50c each; 2 cheek pads, $1 each; slings, 
50c each; cleaning rods, 50c each; shooting case and 
tools, $2.50; Ideal shotgun powder measure, $2; .30 
U. S. hand-loading tool, $1; Ideal bullet moulds 
.45-S and 308268, $1.50 each; S. & W. .38 mould 
$1; 550 .30-’'06 primed cases, 140 unprimed, 1 cent 


each; adj. schuetzen palm rest, $1; O’Hare microm- 
eter, $3; Springfield, Krag, Colt parts, auxiliary bar- 
rels .30-’06—.22, 12-ga.; .32, .30-’06 barrel and 


muzzle gauges. Lyman and Marble sights and parts, 
*scope blocks, Winchester barrels .38-25, .22 W. C. F., 
.22 Model 52, .22 Model 1904, Springfield .22, $2 ‘ 

each. No trades. Send inquiries and money orders 
to H. R. Ahrens, 109 Elm St., Montclair, N. J. 3-32 





SMITH & WESSON 10-inch, single shot, very ac- 
curate, $20; Woodsman, very accurate, $20; express, 
collect. Harvey Sherwood, Central High, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 3-32 





95 WINCHESTER .30-'06 takedown, Lyman sights, 
nearly new, $30. Clyde Lint, Somerset, Pa. 3-32 





PERCUSSION COLTS 4-E Ithaca, stamp for list 
of others. Roy Covington, 436 S. E., Jacksonville, 
Ill. 3-32 

.22 NIEDNER BALLARD, double set, fine, $33; 
black bear rug, open-head mount, $20. Lester Ander- 
son, Lupfer, Mont. 3-32 

Perfect .45-cal. COLT NEW SERVICE revolver 
with interchangeable cylinder for .45 Automatic car- 
tridges, $30, with 100 rounds of ammunition. Case of 
.30-'06, $15. Complete 12-gauge reloading set, $4; 
400 rounds of Remington .50-70 ammunition, $8; 
Russian .762 carbine with Springfield front sight, $8. 
Maurice Gold, 157 Halstead St., East Orange, = . 4 

3-32 











THREE privately ounel fine rifles. Griffin & Howe 
.375 Magnum Mauser -—. Poldi-anticorro barrel, 
full-length ramp, $225. & H. .30-'06 Springfield, 
Lyman 48 and Zeiss com $175. Hoffman Mauser, 
.30-’06, $95. Robert Butts, 1331 Englewood, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 3-32 





30-S REMINGTON, .30-’06-cal., Lyman 48 rear, 
gold bead front, guaranteed new condition. R. } 
Longsworth, Somerset, Ky. 3-32 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


ted but COLT SINGLE-ACTION .38-40, 734-inch, shoulder 
ag with holster, $14.50; extra barrels, cylinders and stock. 


fn - 4 ° . 

long 94 Chas. C. Milliron, Gunsmith, Dayton, Ohio. 3-32 TI Cl ° th ee h 

=" WE HAVE A NEW _.38 SPECIAL revolver bullet e ouce O e amp tons @ 
that can be shot at 1,125 foot seconds and make pos- 

sible higher scores at 300 yards than has been made. 
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): Win- Our hollow-point bullet at this hue is equal as a 
jeal No killer to the regular .45 Colt cartridge. W. A. Clark | 
“R- & Son, Colton, N. Y. 3-32 | 
5-32 MODEL 50 Marlin Special made 52, Special 8-mm. | 
a Mauser, L. C. 5s eld grade; a. bee | 
’ pump, 12-ga. Jinchester pump. ANT—Field | s _ 
kel, Fn glasses, Hornet. Elmer Eaton, Olney, Tex. 3-32 | sa Poni re like “ee ap oration 
: ————— ee ran ggregate Pisto ampion; 
a STABRITE GUN GREASE—Acid and moisture | - : " P 
0; Rem- free; a high quality product, 1%4 oz. tube in U. S. || Dr. I. R. Calkins, National Free Pistol Champion, and 
ne the 2Se. Stabrite Co., 209 N. Federal, Mason City, —= || F. R. Furst, National Intermediate Champion, choose 
20: Colt ne eee i s solely because of the results they give. 
; Marlin 30-06 AMMUNITION, clean, 1,200 round case, | Gale gue z od - 
Re cg $20. Paul Wright, Silver City, N. Mex. 3-32 | They use the heavy barrel superaccurate speed action 
ershey, a ‘ F ° P 
3-32 x SALE OR EXCHANGE—Shotguns: 12-ga., two USRA pistol simply because it gives them higher scores. 
emington automatics; Ithaca and Lefevre doubles. | ° ° : 
ter, etc.. Rifles: .22 Remington, Marlin pumps; .30 Remington, Whether you are an expert or a novice this modern pistol 
ee t. Caille 8 h.p. motor; five lakeshore lots in game | s 
Malcolm country. WANT—Late .22 Winchester 52. Paul will do the same for you. 
5-32 percents te non 3-32 |] Fill out and send the coupon below for full information. 
W * TRACER CARTRIDGES .30-’06, $1 Per box of 20; | 
55° Win. $3.50 per 100. Paul Wright, Silver City, N. Mex. 3-32 
rd single WINCHESTER BARGAINS—AIl takedowns. All Str 
b . f ADD 5 eS ae ee a ee en 
ns, long brand-new. Model 98, .32-20, .44-40 half-magazine, | Name ------ 
ns, si9: .38-40 full-magazine, 24-inch barrel, $19.85. Model | 
ep, a 94, .25-35 full-magazine, .32-40 half-magazine, 26- BID scikccoih Uapdecilaniilhnnepasihtiptiacadiand DE 2 ncn cence nadia 
nd — inch barrel, $21.95. Model 55, latest light-weight |} ~ ° ~~~~~ 
“4 — poy ee ew moe Wale, ———. 
2 -25-35 and . . S., on es e ship c.o.d. for J 
5; 22 $5 M. 0. If cash in ful, we pack jointed rod free. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY 
y t . i x t a 
becnemer. Sesten, Slane, - ” as $7 South L.* Chandler Street and Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
—_——_ _COLT NEW SERVICE .45, barrel 4%4-inch, spe- | 
, 3-shot, cially sighted by Colt Company. Bought new three 
.300, and weeks ago, fired twice, lists $34, price, $17. Write: 
25; 4 V. DeGama, 52 William St., New York, N. Y. 3-32 
der scale. ee 
3-32 IMPERIAL GRADE GREENER 12-gauge, Whit- 
worth barrels; new condition, $350. c.o.d. examination. 
12-gauge, J. F. Northcroft, 1200 Front St., Fargo, N. Dak. 3-32 
-in., $20. 
rel, $30. COLT S.-A. .32-20, 434-inch, good, $14; .22 Iver- 
arp’s-Bor- Johnson, 6-inch walnut grip, as new, $8; .36 Navy 
Spanish Colt, 8-inch, walnut grip, good shooting shape, mold, | 
engraved caps, powder, $9. W. H. Foster, 210 S. Montana. | 
tock, $30. Miles City, Mont. 3-32 | 
—_ pe COLT .38 O. M. Target, 6-inch, perfect, Patridge | UNIVERSAL APERTURE SHOOTING 
W. Res and bead sights and wood and ivory grips, Heiser hol- | SPECTACLES 
old Colt ster, $32.50; new Krag, never shot, $12. G. A. | (Patent Ageiied. Fe) 
$15 each. Staniar, 62 Rossmore P1., Belleville, N. J. 3-32 | is _orthostie Principle—No Lenses Required ‘ 
IS z e | ‘ectiv ts an . an 
ee. re. GUNS, RIFLES, ANTIQUES, FLINTLOCKS, || at reasonable cost. Write for literature. 
ait “each, etc.: Sportsmen and collectors from overseas looking | | TYPE “‘A’’ is Reversible and Interchangeable for 
cits oo for fine quality guns at moderate prices, or genuine ay eS a Setters aT ANTCY 
ch; ‘slings. antique flintlock pieces, etc., should visit the oldest | | fan opening when not aiming, and separate off-center 


pte established gun shop in the city. Proprietor ALFRED 
4 $2; .30 DAVIS. from J. Blanch and Son, 4 fg opsgate Church- 
et yard, Old Broad St., London, E. 2, Opposite Liver- 

’ pool St. & Broad St. Stations. aa: London Wall 


| NEW 
38 yor 0960. 3-32 IDEAL HANDBOOK 


_—- WINCHESTER MODEL 95, .30 Army, nickel 30th Edition. 
oom f poe lever and magazine, new, $25; Whitney Repeater, 


.45-60, extra good, box cartrid 7.50; Winchest W R A 
y Roe. Model 97, good, $12; 50 gy heresies. List \R AK E, All makes, new and used, $17 up- NO EADY 


apertures for either rifle or pistol positions, and a 
gene aperture. Lenses can be inserted if demanded 
y eyes. 

Address: Henry P. Jones, M. E., at Bennington, Vt 

















-C. &., f y : wards. 3 to and including 8 power, 

= or stamp. Arthur W. Plumlee, Cambria, Ill. 3-32 wl LAR EF Vest pocket. Seven power, 5 ounce, | : 

ney’ orders BINOCULAR universal focus monocular with ease, | The new Ideal Handbook No. 30, 
Jy 882 FLINTLOCK MUSKETS, 1769, English Brown $9.50. MIRAKEL DAYLUX 8- covering hand reloading of ammuni- 


POWER 10-oz. Central Wheel anc 


Bess, Dublin Castle, $12; Revolutionary period, $9; right eye-cap focus 150 yards fielé tion, is now ready for mailing. It 
$37.50. 


both perfect working order. Percussion muzzle-load- 









































; pn Ban ing rifle, $5: 1824 U. S. common rifle, converted, $4; is featured by a new arrangement 
Ben emg Double percussion shotgun, fine, $5. Francis W. Spotting Scopes $15.50 of subjects, the addition of many 
3.32 Greene, Box 395, Claremont, N. H. 3-32 Sond tee See Ton popular loads, and is revised to bring 
- We carry everything in Glasses and mn 7 rs 
rai anit P eagle WALNUT gunstock blanks, $1 up. Guamntee Satisfaction. | all information up to date. Authors, 
a / . t . ss. iS . . . . s: ~ 
.. 3-32 poo A 0 = oe ye we yd ng J. ALDEN LORING, Box AR, OWEGO, N. z. tows end Whelen, J. S. Hatcher, and 
Darkhi * ‘ GP OR RESET EE ES a Charles Askins. 160 pages. Pro- 
for list Parkhill, Rochester, Minn. 3-32 fusely ill d. B d i 
mp for lis : as K: usely illustrated. oun mn attrac- 
eee LATEST MODEL 1922 M-1 .22 Springfield, new H E N Ss oO L D = | tive red covers. Sent postpaid for 
we 4 . — inside and out, original and unaltered, $35. | 50 cents. The Lyman Gun Sight 
deo, S06: A. Dale, 815 National Ave., National City, ar Scopes Corp., 90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
ster Ander- — 
3-32 NEW IVER-JOHNSON .22 Su <i | 
NE .22 Supershot Sealed Eight, . } MAN 
ae iaadiaals pink “ee 32 Police Positive = inch barrel, new con- pe to og pmteye $e a yy me LY 
ition, 8-power elliere, Paris, prism binoculz elescope. Trade in your ass for a new one. | 
omatic car- leather case and strap. H. Allen, Tapnereville, N % 4 Send for lists to | IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
mn. Case of 3-32 VERNON OPTICAL CO 
ng set, $4; BOX No. 14 MT. VERNON, N. Y. | —————————__- 
nition, $8; 
t sight, i $8. = 
me ts | = meme? WINCHESTER cca nines 
onecnnemnds ta ‘ and Rifles 
fin & Howe | 5 = 


quantity is limited in this final close-out sale) ORDER NOW! 


barrel, | Bg ; j This 1 last rtunity to take advantage of the 
‘Springfield, | pola : Brand New in Original Boxes— wonderful bergaine bag fine Winchester Rifles. The 
1an Mauser, | : 

! 

| 








ood, Lynch- Winchester Model 92: .44/40 Cal. in 20-inch Barrel only—only a few left 
3-32 Winchester Model 52: Cal. .22; speed lock, latest model; guaranteed—only 
Canvas, leather trimmed, cases—regular $3.50—Special, $1 95. Ammunition per 100:—.44/40, High Velocity, Soft Point—$2.95 
Ae SLOAN’S SPORTING GOODS CO., 88 Chambers St., New York 
3-32 
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cept your order for one of these 


FEF: a limited time only we will ac- 
splendid rifles, built to your specifica- 


tions. A better Mauser, with an Ameri- 
can barrel, chambered and bored for 
American ammunition. Stocked, fitted 


with sights and sling in the best American 
style. Design and gunsmithing unexcelled 
anywhere. 


Mauser bolt action, with 20-, 22- or 
24-inch barrel bored for .30/06, .270 
Win., .7 mm. or .250/3000, as you wish. 
Imported walnut stock with cheek-rest, 
buffalo-horn forend tip and fine checker- 
ing. Checkered steel butt-plate; barrel 
band; sling swivels and Whelen sling. 


(MOOK OKCKOKOKOXO) 





NOW is the time—get a 
Griffin & Howe Mauser Bargain 


Limited 
Special Offer 







Lyman No. 48 wind-gauge rear sight and 
our Griffin & Howe ramp front sight with 
slip-on cover. Neat olive-drab canvas case 
bound with quality oxblood leather, and 
shoulder strap. If ordered NOW, so it 
can be built before our busy season, 
specially reduced to only $147.50. Extra 
finishing and engraving if desired. 

We build the finest single-shot match 
rifles and best magnum sporters for Africa 
and the Far East. World’s best telescope 
sights and our own patented G. & H. 
mountings, single and double lever. This 
enables carrying the ’scope in a holster— 
on in a jiffy. Iron sights not obstructed. 


Order your Grifin & Howe Mauser NOW. A real bargain. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc., Makers of Fine Rifles, 202 E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y, 
Aasrica’s Best ia Castom Gunsmithing, Engraving, Stockmaking and High-Grade Repairs 














| Charles Daly New “Hornet Repeater” | 






The name of * 
means ‘‘perfection’’! 
A new and amazing rifle with many innovations; 
and ornamentation found only in a “‘Daly.”’ 
stock, triggers, 


‘Charles Daly,”’ 


Price—$100.00; 


See the DALY NEW “HORNET’’—a revelation in Rifles!! 


Bolt action ; 
ete., described in our illustrated folder. 
With Lyman Sight—$113.50 


Dependability 





Distinctive Features 
Unequalled Performance 


famous the world over, has been the symbol of the perfect firearm—‘‘it’s a Daly’’ 
The Daly Hornet Repeater has been designed and built especially for this cartridge. 
made carefully by hand—every detail of its mechanism, finish 


speed lock construction; safety device; trap magazine; 


Also made in ‘‘Sporter,’’ Target and Telescope Models 


Write for folder “‘R’’ 


CHARLES !DALY,‘Inc.,',88 Chambers St., New York 














CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 








Improved Shooting Bv 
Remarkably Uniform 


Patterns 


The one sure way to raise your aver- 
age at traps, or to get your limit of 
game, is to shoot with a Cutts Com- 
pensator. Hundreds of shooters write 
voluntarily of their marked improve- 
ment. The Compensator offers you 
these advantages: 1. More kills at 
longer ranges with fewer wounded 
birds. 2. Varies size of pattern ac- 
cording to your ability. 3. Provides 
patterns for every shooting condition. 
4. Throws remarkably even patterns 
with no breaks or blows. 5. Fewer 
damaged pellets,—less shot stringing. 
6. Reduces recoil,—eliminates flinch- 


ing. 7. Allows quick correction of 
lead. 8. Killing patterns to outside 
edge. 9. Gives you seven guns in one 


instantly ready,—traps, skeet, game. 
For 12, 16, or 20 ga. shotguns, single 
barrel, single shot, auto, and repeat- 
ing. Send for the free folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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$3.25 


Marvelous “PACIF IC” 
Reloading Tool 


Sturdy construction-frame 1s one solid 
casting, assuring perfect alignment. 
The dies (made of tool steel) are 
ground to dead accuracy. Semi- 
automatic — with one throw of 
handle, you take out a live shell 
that has been decapped, re- 
capped, neck and full length 
body resized and inside 
expanded—all in a few 
seconds. Bullet seating 
done as speedily. Measures 
14 inches, not including 
handle; weighs 10 pounds. 
5 Arranged in 6 different 
Catalog— . inations " 99 5 
send 2¢ stamp combinations. $13 to $22.50. 
for postage. 





Reloading Supplies 


“Pacific’’ Sights—Front and Rear 


For all rifles. The best Krag sight ever made—25,000 
now in use. (No holes to bore with these famous Krag 
sights—you easily put them on yourself.) NOSKE 
‘SCOPES and MOUNTS for the man who wants the 
BEST. Master Gunsmiths. 


Dealers—Write for our Special Dealer Proposition 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 BALBOA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





NO KICK COMING GUN PAD 
Softest moulded pad made—No base breakage—has im- 


bedded metal base. Gun stock easily trimmed to pad. 
Jostam won 1927, G. A. H. 


*28, °29, °30 and ’31, 
Free catalog, Dept. A. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 BROADWAY, CHICAGO, ILL 





Good news for owners of Russian Rifles 

Our straight pul bolt makes your Russian the fastest 
and handiest bolt action rifle there is. We will transform 
an otherwise unhandy gun into a favorite. Write for in- 


| formation. 


| Nimred Tool Co. 


Se. Ozone Park, L. 1., N. Y. 





| c.o.d. order. 
N. Y. 


SHOOTING COATS, $3.50. Increase your score 
with a B. B. coat, heavy duck, properly padded with 
sheepskin at elbows, shoulcer and one complete arm. 
State size and right or left hand. $2 must accompany 
Browny, 226 Fulton St., New York. 

3-32 





SAVAGE Model 99-G, .22 Hi-power and Reming- 
ton .35 pump action. W. Wipprecht, Jr., 3700 Mass 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 3-32 





COLT .22 Police Positive, 
guncrank condition, $20. 
Barrington, Mass. 


adjustable Patridge sights, 
John W. Taylor, Great 
3-32 





ADJUSTABLE cork-ball palm rest for Springfield, 
$5; one No. 4 30-inch .22-short barrel for Winchester 
single-shot rifle, fine, $6; one .44 Stevens C.-F. action 
with stock, new condition, $7.50; one Winchester 
musket .22 short, fair, $7; Springfield .22, barrel 
chambered for Hornet, very good condition, $8; one 
44% Stevens, double set trigger action with stock, 


good, $12; one .22 L.-R. Winchester musket, fine, 
$12; one .22 H. & R., new condition, N. R. A. Model, 
$15; two Kemington pistols, $5 each, fair; two old 
Kentucky rifles, poor condition, $4 each. First come 
first served; this is a real opportunity. Lawrence 
Nuesslein, 934 N. 30th St., Allentown, Pa. 3-32 





S. & W. 
Automatic .32, new, 
target pistol No. 770, 
new, $20. A. S. Bjornson, 


GUARANTEED brand-new Springfield M-1, re- 
modeled stock, $40; brand-new Springfield 45-70. 
Model 1884, new Ideal Mold 457193, 24 cases, a 
Elmer Key, Chelsea, Okla. -32 


STRAIGHTLINE, perfect, $26; Colt 
perfect, $15; Stoeger Precision 
like new, $17; Marlin 39, like 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 3-32 


new, 








WAFFENFABRIK Magnum Mauser, .404 Jeffery, 
new, $150; Springfield, with 26-inch Niedner barrel, 
chambered for .270 Winchester commercial cartridge, 
National Match action, N. R. A. Sporter stock, Win- 
chester bases, 10 pounds, new, $65; Josh. Golcher per- 
cussion lock squirrel gun, about .38 caliber, German 
silver buttplate, trigger guard and patch box, set trig- 
gers, $50; Browning automatic 12-30, full, solid rib, 
ivory rear sight, fine, $40; Lefever single trap gun, 
ventilated rib, perfect, $25; Colt double-hammer gun, 
10-32. full, beautifully engraved, Damascus barrels, 


| $50; Remington Autoloading .35, Jostam pad, Lyman 


peep on tang, like new, $50; cal. .30-30 Winchester, 





Model 54, Lyman 48, old model stock, new, $30. 
| Oliver G. Olafson, 1519 E. Franklin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 3-32 
MODEL 95 Winchester carbine .30 Army, remod- 

| eled, shot six times. Thomas A. Haines, Russell, Pa 
| 3-32 





BRAND-NEW Model 12 Winchester full-choke shot- 





gun, $24.50. Walter A. Claussen, Ogden, Iowa. 3-32 
50 U. S. N. PLYMOUTH cal. 69 Whitney M. L. 
rifles with saber bayonet, about new, $9.75; 100 U. S. 


Flintlock short rifle, altered to percussion, marked “'R. 
Johnson, Middletown, Conn., 1822-1823,’’ oval patch- 
box on stock, require slight cleaning, $5; 125 Austrian 
M. L. percussion rifles purchased by U. S. for Civil 


| War Service, fine order, with bayonet, $5; 400 factory, 


| new Mauser pistol combination shoulder stock 


| miscellaneous collection 100 old cartridges, $3; 
| volver Shooting, 


| Colts; ; 
| square back guards and fluted cylinders. 


and 
made of wood, retail in New York for $12, 
my price, $2; 2,000 factory new U. S. Army trench 
daggers, $1 each, or pair of 2 different, $1.75; 200 
U. S. medical bollos made at Springfield armory, pres- 
ent regulation, used, $1; 250 European cavalry sabers, 
require cleaning, $1.55. H. G. Young, 148 Little St., 
Belleville, N. J. 3-32 


STARR .44 percussion, $9; U. 
“American Rifle,’? Whelen, $3.50; 


holster, 





S. Aston pistol, $5; 
.36 Colt Navy, $12; 
“Re- 
Himmelwright, $1.50; priced and 
illustrated auction sale catalogs of firearms collections 
sold in New York, $1.50; Colt .31 percussion pocket 
revolver, $8.75: others to trade. WANT following: 
Winchester rifle .45-125 Express; flat-top_ Frontier 
.44 Army and .26 Navy percussion Colts with 
J. C. Har- 
3-32 


” 


vey, 971 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

$15 GOERZ 
standard hair-lines. 
adjustable; cost United States 
limited supply; order immediately, 
selection guns, rifles, musical instruments, binoculars, 
telescopes. Buy, sell and exchange. Write your 
wants. Send for free list. Weil’s Curiosity Shop, 2 
South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOND Double mold B- 358- 684-742, $2.50; Bond 
double mold A-311-700-870, $2.50; .44 W. C. F. mold, 
$.75; Ideal mold No. 450225, $1.50; Ideal mold No. 
454190, $1.50; Ideal .22 W. C. F. loading tool and 
mold, $1.50; Ideal sizing tool and die, .22-cal., $1.50; 
Niedner 3-cavity .25-cal. mold, $1.50; .45 Automatic, 
old style Gov't, perfect inside, slightly holster worn, 
3 clips, 1 clip carrier, $20; .38 Colt P. P., pearl grips, 
pocket holster, inside perfect, outside slightly worn, 
$25; Zeiss Deltrintem 8 x 30 and leather case, new, 
$40; 1 7-mm. prewar Mauser, action and bolt, barrel 
poor, $15; .25-cal. Niedner Oberndorf double set 
Mauser, Lyman 48, minus firing pin and nut, new con- 
dition, $25; Winchester 52, old style, good inside, 
worn outside, $18; Winchester 52 speed action beaver- 
tail, heavy barrel, new, $55; Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 
Automatic, combination reel, Style C.; cap. 600 ft., 
rewind 150 ft., $5. People’s Garage, Folsom City, 
Calif. 3-32 





GUNNE RS’ sight, 10-power, with 

Easily remodeled for rifle sight, 
Government, $100; 
fine condition. Big 
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GENUINE IMPORTED BUFFALO HORN—fore- | 
end lumps, $1; Ribbed horn buttplates, 85 cents. Or- 
namented horn grip caps, 50 cents. D. Owen, 55 The 
Amlott, Utica, N. Y. 3-32 





YOU WILL FIND no substitute for Neilly’s Sling | 
Keeper; 
the final moment. See one, try 
want one. D. H. Neilly, 
Bradford, Pa 


one and you will | 
R. F. D. 2, Box 442, 





1,000 .30-30 S. P. Staynless cartridges; .22 W. R. F. 
Winchester 1890 rifle, peep, case, barrel poor; 2,000 
38 Special fired cases. WANT—‘‘Modern Gunsmith- 
ing.” Bud Wickersham, 170 Valley St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 








This is the time to buy that Buckeye Tube Sight 
you have been wanting. Sight only, $8. Fecker 
mounts, $15 extra; Lyman, $10 extra, prepaid. Buck- 





eye Tube Sights, Delaware, Ohio. 3-32 
_OLD-TIME muzzle-loading match and hunting 
rifles with the soft welded iron barrels. Can rebore, 


straighten and rifle barrels, restock and rebuild muzzle- 
loaders. All arms tested for accuracy. Walter M. 
Cline, Chattanooga, Tenn. 3-32 





UNION HUNTING *SCOPE MOUNTS constructed 
exceptionally strong and accurate; price $9. Write 
a bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville, 

a. 3-32 





WINCHESTER 82, regular stock and action, factory 
condition inside, nearly so outside, steel rod sling, extra 


sight, $20; Krag, 24-inch barrel, factory condition, 
age ee p. g. stock, Western receiver sight, $15 
. Ahern, 545 Adams, Gary, Ind. 3-32 





INDIAN RELICS, beadwork, guns, coins, weapons 


curios, minerals, fossils. Old West photos, opals, 
polished agates, Indian blankets, pottery, baskets; 
catalog free. Lemley Curio Store, Northbranch, Kans. 
3-32 

WINCHE STE R " SCHUETZE N, recut by Peterson 
to .33, otherwise unaltered in any way, used with 
noncorrosive primers only, fancy crotch walnut, with 


fine mould, $40; .45-70 Springfield, 28-inch barrel 
fiddleback stock for back position only, Ottway optical 








front, Lyman 103 on heel, mould. Unusual and fine 
piece for long-range shooting. Photograph on request. 
Lieut. E. H. Harrison, Ft. Monroe, Va 3-32 
BALLARD target rifle, .22-cal.. 32-inch, heavy 
¥% octagon barrel, set triggers, barrel spotless. Other 
Ballards. A. Wilcox, Sec., Modesto Rifle Club, 
Modesto, Calif. 3-32 
.30- "06 ‘Wine hester 54, as new; Savage 99-A, .30-30, 
Takedown, splendid; .30 Remington Automatic, fine; 
Hubbard’s ‘‘Little Journeys,” as new. WANT—54, 
.270 or .30-'06, N. R. A.; ’scope; Remington ‘‘Sports- 
man’’; Camp Perry, or what a" ve you? B. C. Good- 


pasture, 


1198 Clifton Road N. Atlanta, Ga. 3-32 





HAVE ju ST RE CEIVE D a new lot of Ideal moulds 
and reloading tools. These are all new but will be 
sold as is. A chance for you to get a bargain if you 


can use any of the tools and moulds that I have. Send 
stamp for complete list. James Dixon, Box 74, 
Middlefield, Conn. 3-32 


CANADIAN LANDS 
SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 
$40.00 buys 10-acre camp site. 
$58.00 buys 5 acres lake front 

$115.00 buys 50 acres, with creek. 
$360.00 buys 300 acres 
$495.00 buys 100 acres, house, on river. 

Our 15th annual list just issued in the form of a 20- 
page booklet describes the above and many other choice 
properties ofiered at Tax Sale prices. The amount 
quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, no mort- 
gage. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps 
where there is real sport. Summer cottage sites; heav- 
ily wooded acreages in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario 
and the New North; also farms in Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Colum- 
bia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, 
forests and farms. Small monthly payments if desired 
Don't delay, write today for free booklet with full 
explanation. 

TAX SALE SERVICE, 
Room 625, 72 Queen St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. 


SELL OR TRADE 
10-GA. WINCHESTER lever-action shotgun, fine. 
$20: Ideal powder measure No. 5, $4; Belding & 
Mull .38 Sp. loading tool, $6; Stevens .22 target pistol, | 


good, $8. WANT—Winchester 57 hunting ‘scope, | 
Fairbanks powder scales. Lawrence J. Damon, Gerry, 
N.Y 3-32 | 





Ww INC HE STE -R , 70-c al. 54, with Pacific micr. rear, 


sling, 2 boxes poe a good, $35; .32 Colt. Auto- 
matic, ‘perfect, $15; new .32 W. Spec., oct. nickel steel 
barrel with sights for 94, special grade, $15; 16-ga. 
Browning, 26-inch mod., case, good, $35. WANT— | 
.45 Automatic; K-22; .38 Super; Colt Ace; Shooting 
Master; .44-40 Colt S.-A.; 7-mm. Luger, 6-inch, 8-inch | 


barrel; 7.63 military Mauser; .38 S. & W., M. & P.; 
Hornet rifle; Rem. .24 L.-R.; ‘Browning 16-26 No. 2 
or No. 3, with vent: rib; magazines for automatic pis- | 
tols; state condition, cash price or trade. Geo. 

Murphy, 3690 LaSalle St., St. Louis, Mo 3-32 


MARCH, 1932 


it holds like a vise and don’t creep down at | 


3-32 | 


3-32 | 





| Have a Shooting Gallery 
of Your Own 


The ‘“Shot-Stop” is a steel target box that 
positively traps all bullets. Targets easily 
fastened. Illuminated by electric lamp. For 


all revolver cartridges and rifles of equal muzzle 
velocity. Send for free folder. Price $20.00 
| f. 0. b. St. Louis. Dealers write for proposition. 


HUMMEL MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents 
Pendin 





SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, MODEL | 
1903 cal. 30, REDUCED to $16.50 





834 pounds. 48inches long. 24-inchbarrel, | 

_ offered assembled and refinished, without bay- | 
onet at reduced price, $16.50. Ball cartridges $3.50 
per 100. Illustrated catalog, 380 paves, Army-Navy 
equipment. mailed for 50 cents. NEW circular for 2e 
stamp. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Bway, N.Y.C. 


canvey SEM PLEX can 


SLING 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


for Target & Sporting Rifles 
also cannty CARTRIDGE METE 


for Single-Loading’.22 Rifles and Pistols. . its GREAT 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER ” 


JACK CARNEY “S.cccr°" Sandusky, O. 














STREET 

‘i | 
BELL & HOWELL MODEL 70 camera, used; | 
new Browning overunder; Yaggi Sitacopes, new, $5. | 
Jim Craton’s, Davenport, Iowa. 3-32 
CLOSE-CHAMBERED SEDGLEY KRAG, nearly 
new. WANT—4-power Hensoldt ‘scope. Offers. R 
R. Enderly, Lead, S. Dak. 3-32 
IDEAL RELOADING OUTFIT, .38 Special com- 

| plete, new, cost $32, sell $18. WANT—.45 S. A. A 


| Hampton, N. Y. 


5'4-in. barrel. Raymond Clark, North Hampton. 
N. H. 3-32 


&W. 





44: S. A. Automatic ejector, nickeled, ivory 





mk 6-inch barrel, was seven, perfect, as new, for 
Colt .22 Official Police. Nearly remodeled Russian, 
never used, for good Colt .45 Automatic. Boyle, 2318 
Allendale Rd., Baltimore, Md. 3-32 

7-mm. MAUSER restocked, Tate, $40; .250-3,000 
Savage, lever, $25; 4-grade Ithaca, 12-32 Krupp, $55: 


V-grade Parker, 12-32, $25 
44-40 Colt D. A., 5% 


45 Colt S. A., 5%, $12; 
$12; .32 Colt P. P.. fine. 


















$18; .32-20 Colt P. P., 6- inch, $16; .32-20 S. & W., 
round butt, $14; .22 Reising, fine, $25. Several 
S.-S. set trigger actions. $10 each. WANT —Spring- 
field, .22 Colt or S. & W., fancy revolvers or C. & B. 
revolvers and pistols. Evan L. Miller, Rt. 2, Med- | 
ford, Oreg. 3-32 
STEVENS ARMORY ‘414. with chec ked grip and | 
Lyman 103 and 17-A, perfect. C. L. Harrison. | 
Anthony, Kans. 3-32 





NEW COLT .38 Officers Model, 7%4-inch barrel 
WANT— latest Lyman 5-A. George M. Spahr, Frank- 
fort, Ind. 3-32 


B. S. A. .22, A-1 shape, 
Heavy 52, es Id sporter. W.H. 








WANT 


two stc cee 
Lydick, Mounds- 








ville, W. Va 3-32 
Cc HOIC E CLE AR y E Ww “STAVES, finished bows, 
arrows. Sell reasonable or exchange 


for good fire 
Eula, 3-32 


arms. J. N. Smithson, Oreg 

BEAU TIFUL stock for Springfield Sporter, photo 
on request. S. & W. .22-32. almost perfect, call sight. 
Hammond typewriter. Ww ANT—Gibson mandolin. 


mandola or guitar. Otelo Ottman, Greenville, — 














THREE Kentucky percussion target rifles in ab- 
solutely perfect condition. One custom-made .30-’06 
star-gauged Springfield with complete reloading out- 
fit, guncrank condition. WANT—Remington Sports- | 
man with raised rib, Ace .22, K-.22, .22 Hornet, 
especially Krippner Model, target ’scope and mounts 
for Springfield M-1 .22. List. J. A. Chafin, 176 Nigh- 
bert Ave.. Logan, W. Va. 3-32 





1917 ENFIELD, perfect, 24-inch barrel, 1903 | 
front sight, custom-built, checked, beaver-tail, pistol | 
grip stock, Q. D. sling swivels, sling. $30; Colt Ace 
or what have you? George Cummins, Hamilton 
Ohio. 3-32 

KENTUCKY ‘squirrel rifle, made by Lehman, Lan- 
caster, Pa., percussion, altered from flintlock, double 
set triggers, all equipment, working order; 4-inch 
Luger 9-mm., perfect, holster worn, make offer. 
WANT—.30-'06 reloading tools. Frank Johnson, East | 
3-32 





NEW 


German Luger 
AUTOMATICS 
9 Shot, 30 or 9 M. «$24:99 
Calibre-4 inch 
9 M. M. Luger, 6 or 8-inch_.-. $30.00 
New Colt Woodman .22 Cal. 
Target Auto. 
New Savage .22 Cal. Repeat Rifle 
New Smith & Wesson Military and 
.32 or .38, 4, 5, or 6-inch barrel 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
6-inch Army Special_..--------- 


P olice 


Colt’s .38, 
Colt’s .25 
Colt’s .32 or 

Colt’s Police Positive 
S. & W. Mil. and Police 


$1.00 Deposit With C. O. D. Orders. 


Catalog. 
ARNOLD WOLFF 


mz 
.82-20 or. P ™ 
WB . winaccane ~_ 


Send for 


1655 Curtis St, Denver, Cole, 





“SPECIAL!” 
$33.00 prepaid 
Winchester 52 
Bolt Action 
Rifle. Solid Frame with Speedlock and Special Semi1- 
Beaver Tail Stock and Forend. Send for our FREE 


complete new 1932 catalog. OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT 
COMPANY 


Clinton, Mo. 
Dept. G 





F BULLET 
V,= ey >= V,-2505/s M=.0008 | 
K- oe #2. 65 |V,=?| 


IT_1S EXPLAINED AND MADE BASY b— od, —o 
‘SIMPLIFIED BALLISTICS FOR SPORTSMEN ~ 


CAN You SoLvE Tus PROBLEM 
o' YeLocity ? 


A PAMPH By » Ff GES 
POST PAID- 75 ¢ (money-ORDER) 


OAK PARK,ILL 
SPORTSMANS -SCIENTIFIC - SERVICE 


Po BOX- 302 





1917 GERMAN 9-mm. Luger, holster, belt with 
“Gott Mitt Uns’ buckle, $20, or Lyman_5-A only. 
Pay diiference. Ray Brown, Westbury, me es 3-32 

DeVry 16-mm. motion- picture camera and case, cash 
or trade for good shotgun, rifle or revolver. Neil 


Abrams, 412 Stanwood Ave . Kalamazoo, Mich. 3-32 








KRAG Cc ARBINE, perfect, S pringheld front sight or 
trade for 438 ‘scope. Wm. Phillips, Arenzville, = 





BRAND-NEW BROWNING OVER AND UNDER 
for cash or trade. What have you? Jim Craton’s, 
Davenport, lowa (3-32 


BARGAIN Brand- new Colt Officers Model .22, lat- 
est model, recessed head, special trigger and ae 





$34: Colt .45 automatic, perfect, $22. John Beai, 
6909 Franklin Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 3-32 





GREENER single Darrel trap gun, ventilated rib, 
ejector, splendid condition. Sell or trade for high- grade 
Smith or Parker double. J. H. McCord, Jr., 2702 
Lovers Lane, St. Joseph, Mo 3-32 





30 RE MINGTON AU TOMATIC, factory condi- 


tion, Lyman and factory sights, 2 boxes Kleanbore ; 
exchange for 20-ga. Remington Sportsman. Clyde 
Strickling, West Union, W. Va. 3-32 





TRADE 
45 COLT AUTOMATIC, 





almost new, ~ for Colt 





Woodsman .22. C.H. Jewell, Rhinelander, Wis. 3-32 

~ TRADE—Stamp collection, 6,500 copies. W ANT— 
Rifles, pistols, boat. Theodore Vavrinek, 160-21 73d 
Ave., Flushing, N. Y 3-32 


12-GAUGE hammerless Stevens pump, good condi- 
tion. WANT—S. & W. .38 Special or similar = 
. C. Howard, Loving, N. Mex. 3-32 
TRADE IN ONE OF YOUR GUNS for a Pacific 
reloading tool—a new and inexpensive way to get 
this wonder tool through our Gun Exchange Dept. 





Write for information. Pacific Gun Sight Co., Dept. 
A, 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, Calif. tf 
63 














There’s a Sedgley Springfield for Every Sporting Need 


The New SEDGLEY Springfield Hornet Sporter Rifle 
with Hensoldt 23 Power ’Scope ‘125 


Complete 


For the W. C. F. 
-22 Cal. Hornet Without 


Cartridge $ 
*Scope 75 os 
Cal. .25-35 


$70 










This Hornet Rifle ,°., 
on the 30-06 Action 


And 3 Other Sedgley Sporters . . . . Springfield 























- . Cal. .30-06 
Caliber .30-06 Action. Used for All 4 Calibers. A 36 
24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, length 13% inches; > bid 
drop, 2% inches; pitch, 3 inches; pistol grip, 3% inches; high comb; ested We; 
handsomely checkered on grip and on fore end; sling swivels, Lyman In our eight Cal. 7 mm. 


No. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with 






Factory 7% to 


$65 





removable guard. 8 Lbs. Send for Catalog 
R. F. SEDGLEY 3 Inc. 2311-13-15 N. Sixteenth St., Phila., Pa. Manufacturer 
Pacific Coast Representative: D. W. King Co., Call Building, San Francisco Established 1897 


BACON TENOR BANJO with case, good shape, WANT—.52 WINCHESTER, Unit Model Marks- WINCHESTER 52 bolts altered to repeat with .22 
cost $50. WANT —Springfield M-1, Winchester 52, | man ’scope, Marlin 39; unimpaired for critical use, | short. Send breech-bolt only, $1. Model 12 Win- 
Colt Ace or S. & W. K-.22. Dewey Porter, Finley, | latest models. Must offer decided savings. P. W.Han-| chester left-hand safety bolts for southpaw shooters 














N. Dak. 3-32 | ford, Oakesdale, Wash. 3-32 | 12, 16, 20-gauge, $1, postpaid. John Crowe, 2713 
Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo. 3-32 


WINCHESTER 55, .32 Special, perfect for 5-x WANT—REMINGTON .35-cal. pump-action rifle, 
‘scope sight. B. A. Warner, 2512 Pleasant Valley | state price and condition. Ed. Fairman, Phelps, N. Y 
Ave., Altoona, Pa. 3-32 3-32 


WARNING!! If you come across a National Match 

| star-gauge Springfield, .30-06, Number 1342879, notify 

: = ‘ | Burdette Kleppinger, 635 West Court St., Beatrice, 

HAND-MADE VIOLIN for .38 S. & W. Special WANT-—Springfield Sporter mounted with ’scope,| Nebr. The rifie was stolen after the matches at Camp 

revolver or what? O. P. Fleming, Fillmore, Calif. | Zeiss Zielklein 2!4-power or Hensoldt Zielklein 234-| Perry. A liberal reward is offered for the return of 

3-32 | power. Must be practically new. J. W. White, Jr.,| the rifle. 3-32 
3-32 | 


< F - Box 527, Little Rock, Ark. i 
COLT .32-20 pump-action rifle for ’scope_sight, } SPECIAL TOOLS AND GAUGES TO ORDER— 
Lyman, Winchester or Fecker. Wm. Sprague, Monti- WANT—Old gun catalogue, Winchester, Ballard, | Rifling heads from .22-caliber and up, chambering 
































cello, Ill. 3-32 | Stevens, listing single-shot target and hunting rifles. | reamers, barrel reamers, and drills, shotgun-chamber- 
——— : A. J. Backes, Easby, N. Dak. 3-32 | ing reamers and tools, special gauges such as head- 

“BUSINESS LEADERSHIP, Service in Business space gauges, or any other tools and gauges of difficult 
Management,”’ 22 volumes, worth $100 to your busi- WANT—Old M .52 Winchester, condition of stock | form and shape. Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker and Gun- 
ness man. ‘Master Classics,” cream of literature, 13 | and barrel immaterial. R. Belknap, Sulphur Springs, | smith, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland Ohio. tf 


volumes, $10. ‘Engineering Drawing,’’ French, $3. | Ark. 


Trade for Lyman ‘scopes, Hornet, or what have you? OUTDOOR LIFE has for more than 35 years held 











For description address Lee Morris, Eldorado, Ill. 3-32 WANT—Lyman 5-A in good condition. Harold | 2 position in tne front rank of —~ intended 
er ee | Pe 9796 Ave., Chicz , % very largely for hunters. Its Gun and Ammunition 
ocean ia ae Soe. 38 oc S.-A. ree dete cody Ave., Chicago, Ii. ad Department is ped ere Colonel beige ee in 
Frontier, . vage, . oodsman. H/ —brown- WANT—6%4-mm. Mannlicher-Sch ifl .| charge of the “Rifle and Pistol” section, and Captain 
ing 16 automatic, .30-30 Savage, .38-44 S. & W., .45 | ect condition, quote nak Sale. i & kien 49 Askins on the “Shotgun.” Its price is 25 cents a 
Colt New Service, .32 Colt Automatic. Luther Win- | Castlewood Terr., Chicago, Ill. "3-32 | copy, $2.50 a year, the lowest price at which any 
chester, J. B. Lyon Co., Albany, N. Y. SSR |) eee | CRN CINRNIRO OF ONRR cise Can be secured. An 
pos Ee RE $e E S WILL PAY CASH for 7-mm. Sedgley or Winches- | average monfhly sale of 125,000 copies a month is 


SEVERAL University of Chicago correspondence | ter. Describe fully. Fi jewel lath ith 5 guaranteed, under the exacting requirements of the 
courses for perfect, peep-sighted Savage Sporter, Win- + Ay $35, or roe for oath. Dr. ‘A. poo ng Audit Bureau of Circulation, but its classified adver- 





chester 57, or reloading tools for Krag or Springfield. | Grants Pass. Ore. 3-32 | tising rate is only 10 cents per word, minimum $1. 
Write: Albert Harvey, Chester, Mont. 3-32 | — is As a special offer to readers of Toe AMERICAN RIFLE- 
i Fh RRS il FN ATOR RI WANT—Latest 52 with nickel or stainless steel bar- | MAN, you can secure, free and postage paid with a 


COMPLETE set books from National Salesman’s | rel. George M. Spahr, Frankfort, Ind. 3-32 | trial six-months’ subscription at $1, three valuable 
































Training Association to trade for sporting goods. Vin- | pocket handbooks, ‘“‘Wing Shooting,”’ by Askins, “Big 
cent Brown, 510 S. 34, Tacoma, Wash. 3-32 | WANT—Three-barrel gun, 12-gauge shotgun and | Game Hunting,” by Whelen, and “Shooting Facts,” 
ee —— |] 30-30 rifle. Type of sights’ and condition. Earl T.| bY Askins, well-illustrated booklets of boiled-down 
$350 KRIEGHOFF 20-gauge for Browning 12 over- | Cyphers, 720 N. Bishopthorpe St., Bethlehem, Pa.| facts, averaging 88 pages per book. Just ask for our 
and-under; or high-grade 12 double. SELL: 3 ’sco . "3.32 | three free hunting books when sending your order 
mounts, $15. Hornig, 11 Rolling St., Lynbrook, N. Y. | to Outdoor Life, 101 Outdoor Life Bldg., Mt. Morris, 
3-32 | be dem po bo "scope complete with mounts, |!!! tf 

— - must in A-1 condition and reas le. ’ q Try ¥ 
WANTED 190 S. E. 12th Terrace, Miami, — _ ra JAMES V. HOWE, 12435 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Howe of Griffith & Howe, Inc., restocking, 
WANT—Griffin & Howe rifle; violin, bow, case, WANT—ZEISS binocular 8 x 30 Deltrentis, with | repairs, testing, special experimental work, develop- 
single or double, by good maker; ebony or sasowoes } cone, pew coaditiog, - lowest cash price. C. W.| ment of patents and models. Circular on request. tf 

« blanks. . Casey, 1311 8th Ave., H , | Hamshaw, koa, Wash. 3-32 | P 

=-* en ee ae Se, SOS vis 5.32 pee nee OLD ARMS RESTORED, repaired. Have done 


WANT—.375 Hoffman. Advise condition, price, | Work for some of the best-known collectors and 
etc. E. J. Flesher, 2123 Charles St., Observatory | dealers for the past 15 years, The Hinckley Machine 
Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 3-32 | Works, Hinckley, III. tf 


WANT—Kentucky percussion rifle. Must be in | CANADA, THE RIFLEMAN’S PARADISE: Its 
392 | true picture is given you in the pages of Rod and Gun 
3-32 | Im Canada, Canada’s national outdoor-life magazine. 

| Each issue packed with honest-to-goodness yarns of 


WANT—Magazines for Colt Ace and Woodsman; 
Parker-Hale universal optical sight set. Box 294, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 3-32 


WANT—Springfield Sporter, ’scope, accurate Luger, | good condition and reasonable. Walter Grote, 
drum magazine. Officers Model, .38, S-inch. Ras- | East 147th St., Cleveland, Ohio 




















mosen, 4409 Kenneth, Chicago, IIl. 3-32 4 e Jj 0-2 ) , 
7 ~— r WANT—Bisley Colts, Colt Woodsman, and genuine | hunting and fishing in the Dominion, which has it 
WANT—S. & W. Military & Police, square-butt, | Lugers, all A-1. Walter Green, % Goodwillie-Green | second to none. Real stories that real men can appre- 
Colt Official Police or Army Special in .38 Special | Box Co., Rockford, Il. 3-32 | ciate and a gun department edited by C. S. Landis, 
with 4-inch barrel, fine condition, describe fully. SALE | ~ | unexcelled. Send $1 for 6 months trial or $2 for year 
High-comb cheekpiece, full grip stock for Winchester | WANT—Heavy Springfield or heavy barrel only. | to Rod and Gun, Gazette Bldg., Montreal, Canada. tf 
52, fine, $8. W. H. Janssen, Nokomis, III. 3-32 | SELL—Service rifle; Springfield action .45 automatic; | 


“SMITH 20-gauge double, with one trigger, automa- | 1917 Colt; Service ammunition; 20-gauge pistol; SLIP HAMMERS duplicating one of Newman’s in 


Pilar ; | chemist’s scales: 5-A ’s : bi ars. -E. White. | My possession made from_your Peacemaker hammer 
tic ejector, beaver-tail foreend. Box 294, Seneca Falls, | Sfstette Washs + OPC? Dinoculars. W. E. WRK’ for $3.50. G. A. Martin, James Island, S.C. 3-32 








eSNG WANT—Colt’s Woodsman .22 automatic. State ALASKA ! RIP—Hunting, fishi ‘ f. 
WEL PAY CASH for ene Colt Camp Perry, one | iowest cash price and condition. P. Ballard, Second | Brown and eck bear, deer and other eee Toleen, 























Smith & Wesson Straight Line and one .22-cal. Win- : ! ~ 
chester automatic rifle. Arnold Stanley, Piainfield, Ind. eee ore - 3-32 | trout, halibut, cod. A. D. Winegar, Cushman, — 
3-32 ANT to buy: .22-cal. target rifles, state price and tn +S ao 3-32 
WANT—S. & W. .44 with reinforced lock and short | [03° Montgenem, hiak 0” Donald E. Young, Box} ATTENTION owners of 8-mm. Mauser army rifles! 
barrel; must be reasonable. Apt. 109, 920 Cherry St. - ate | Will fit new .30-'06 barrels and fix magazine to handle; 
Kansas City, Mo. ; 3-32 MISCELI ANEOUS | mk veg S — aes ‘. ~— and 
MISCELLANEOUS | pistols reblued. J. F. Kreuz, 111 E. 6th St., Austin, 
WANT—Good used guns, rifles, revolvers, ’scopes. Ta TTT — : | Tex. 3-32 

“Big Bargain List.” 4 * TRY MY NEW METHOD of improving the ac- — - 

aah iin A. oe rekon! Ol amen curacy, strength and life of any old or new steel rifle LET US CONVERT your military-type rifle to 


nition, used " ies. § é - - : - - 
ae, wow ane firearms and sportsman’s supplies barrel from .22 tv .50 caliber. Nothing mechanical | sporting-type; with high comb, pistol grip, new metal 


—— Seen tenting Coun Ce nid Moke or chemical, does not change weight, looks or temper. | buttplate and oil finish; only $6. Beaver-tail foreend 
St., Philadelphia, Pa ” 3-32 Send barrel only . without stock and action). Price $2, | on military stock, $4. 10 cents brings price list and 
: . up to April Ist, express charges not included. Address | picture of four remodeled rifles. Walnut blanks, $2; 





WILL BUY .25 and .32 Colt Automatic if like new. | barrels to Boris d’Adamovitch, R. R. Express Office, | wild cherry, $4. Fine used leather sling straps, $1. 
Also S. & W. Automatic or other guns. Fred Anderson, | Winchester, N. H., money orders, R. F. D. 3, Win-| A. E. Warner & Son, 2512 Pleasant Valley Ave., 
251 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 3-32 ‘ chester, N. H. 3-32 | Altoona, Pa. 3-32 
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ns, “Big The accuracy and reliability of Western Marksman cartridges 
ey are convincingly demonstrated in these targets which are only 
for our 


tor ase part of those fired recently by Mr. Blount when he hung up 
Morris, 69 consecutive 10's in a “Swiss Match” at his local rifle club. 


eveland, Accuracy such as this will help you to win matches. The con- 
hocking, sistent, close grouping of today’s Marksman .22 Long Rifle 
est. tf cartridges is winning shooters to WesTERN, just as it has won 
ve done Mr. Blount to Western. He is a former member of the U. S. 
International Rifle Team. 


ve done 
ors and 
Mockine 
t . 

Marksman cartridges are loaded with Lesmok powder. The 
lubricated bullets have the famous Lubaloy coating that pre- 
vents metal fouling in your gun. Try them. A test will con- 
vincingly prove their accuracy. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


325 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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AGAIN its 


WINCHESTE, 


STAVNLESS CENTER FIRE CARTRIDGES 


Winchester has again demonstrated its leadership by 
the development of the greatest center fire primer 
in history. In this new primer all mercury is elimi- 
nated. Yet the complete advantages of Staynless (non- 
corrosive) priming are maintained. Winchester has 
thus achieved the long sought ideal—vastly improved 
stability— greater sensitivity—maximum reloading 
possibilities—longer barrel accuracy life—with the 
freedom from rust of Staynless. 


During the world war attention was focused upon 
the marked effect of climatic changes on mercuric- 
primed cartridges. The remedy was furnished by Win- 
chester in its famous non-mercuric primer which was 
adopted by the government for its standard. This 
Winchester primer demonstrated its remarkable sta- 
bility under climatic changes as well as unexcelled 
accuracy, uniformity and power. 


In its new non-mercurie Staynless primer, Winchester 
has now even excelled the ballistic excellences of its 
great war primer. In addition to the elimination of 
the mercury content the new primer is absolutely free 


WE UNHESITATINGLY SAY THIS NEW 


from ground glass and any other harmful abrasive. 


This epoch-making new primer brings you these 
highly important advantages: 


Greatly increased stability — Absence of mis-fires, hang- 
fires and other forms of mal-functioning under extremes of 
heat and humidity and also of cold. After months of storage 
under temperature of 90° to 100° and with 90 per cent 
humidity not a single mis-fire has been found. Exhaustive 
tests of the primer when frozen have also disclosed no mis-fires. 


Increased sensitivity — Insuring dependable functioning 
even in arms developing weak action because of mechan- 
ical conditions or the effects of extreme cold. 


Full reloading possibilities — For the first time since the 
introduction of non-corrosive priming in centerfire cartridges 
virtually unlimited reloading is made possible. The amalga- 
mation and subsequent brittleness of the case that prevents 
repeated reloading is prevented by the elimination of the 
mercury. 


Longer barrel accuracy — The new primer also reduces 
barrel erosion and so prolongs the accuracy life of the barrel. 


PRIMER IS IN ALL RESPECTS THE MOST 


SATISFACTORY AND BEST CENTER FIRE PRIMER EVER PRODUCED 


We have proved this not only in the laboratory but in actual service for we 
have been using this primer in our regular production for some months. 


Now available in the popular rifle, pistol and revolver sizes. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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